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Ix October of 1874 a collision between Montenegrins 
and Turks, resulting in @ massacre, had taken place in 
Podgoritza. For this, in January of 1875, five Turks were 
condemned to death and twenty to imprisonment; but 


the Turkish Government refused to permit the execution | 


of the sentence, unless the Montenegrins implicated in the 
disturbance were surrendered, to be tried by Turkish 
courts on Turkish soil. Prince Nikita insisted on the un- 


conditional punishment of the culprits, and prepared for | 


war; but finally, through the mediation of consuls of the 


three empires, the Porte was induced to recede from its | 
men. 


demands, and orders were issued to the Governor of Scu- 
tari, in whose jurisdiction the Turkish prisoners had been 
tried, to execute the sentence of the court. 
time the prisoners had been allowed to escape, which did 
not prevent the Turkish Government, however, from re- 
porting the sentence executed. The whole affair aroused 
such indignation in Montenegro that an informal kind of 
war might be said to have already begun, and events 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina soon fanned this hidden fire 
into an open conflagration. 

Great distress prevailed in the last-named provinces on 
account of the bad harvest of 1874; but the tax-gatherers, 
instead of taking this into consideration, carried off every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. 

Some of the peasants, driven to desperation, offered 
resistance to the tax-collectors, and were beaten or thrown 
into prison; others sent a fruitless deputation to the 
governor, Dervish Pasha. Hundreds of families fled with 
what they could collect to Croatia, Dalmatia, Montenegro 
and Servia. In consequence of Prince Nikita’s interces- 
sion, amnesty was promised to all those fugitives who 
would return; but no sooner did some of them venture 
back than the promise was broken. 


About this time occurred the Austrian Emperor's trip | 
to Dalmatia, and the report spread that the object of his | 


visit was the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
purchase. This report, together with the outspoken 


sympathy of Servia and Montenegro, increased the excite- | 


ment, and on the 6th of July, 1875, an insurrection broke 
out in Herzegovina. Orders had been given to collect 
the taxes in the village of Drashego, on the plateau of 
Nevesinye, by force, The revenue collectors afd a mob 
of Mussulmans took advantage of the opportunity to plun- 
der the inhabitants. The latter flew to arms and shot ten 
of the robbers dead. 
payers had been shut into a house and burnt alive added 
fuel to the flame. The women and children were at once 
lispatched to Dalmatia, and in a few days those parts of 
Herzegovina bordering on that province and on Monte- 
negro were in open rebellion. The war was prosecuted 
with the greatest crueity on both sides, 


The demands put forward by the rebels as the condition | 
' promises, and on the 12th of December a firman of similar 


oi laying down their arms were: a thorough reform of the 


system of taxation, the substitution of native for Turkish | 
officials, and the establishment of a native militia for the | 
maintenance of public order in the province, and these | 
| supervised by the Great Powers, a responsibility which 


demands the Porte was certain not to grant, except, per- 
haps, on paper. 

According to the census of 1868, the Greek Catholics in 
Bosnia, including Herzegovina, numbered 431,200; the 
Roman Catholics, 171,764, and the Mohammedans, 418,315. 
A large part of the Mohammedan population consisted of 
the territorial nobility (the oldest in Europe), who, al- 
thougt: of Slavic origin, were yet fanatical adherents of 


| tian population did not rise in a body. 


In the mean- | 





| the commissioner. 


The news that a number of tax- | 
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Islam, having found it to their interest to change their 
religion after the conquest of the country by the Turks. 
These took no part in the rebellion, and even the Chris- 
The success of 
the insurrection seemed to depend upon the attitude of 
Servia and Montenegro, and at the outset those two coun- 
tries yere induced by the consuls of the three empires to 
profess a strict neutrality. 

Nevertheless, the Herzegovinians did not lose heart, and 
by the beginning of August they had put into the field 
against the Turks a force of twelve to fourteen thousand 
The latter made gréat exertions to suppress the 
rebellion before it should give rise to diplomatic interven- 
tion of too serious a character, or involve the Porte in 2 
war with the Principalities. Dervish Pasha was succeeded 
by Reouf Pasha, and 30,000 or 40,000 soldiers were grad- 
ually collected in Herzegovina, Against such a force the 
insurgents could not hope to maintain the field ; but by 
means of a guerilla warfare they harassed the Turks at 
every point, and when Winter brought about a cessation 
of hostilities, the latter had made no real advance toward 
the suppression of the revolt. 

In the mean time the three empires, fearing that the in- 
surrection, if not speedily suppressed, might result in an 
Oriental war, had been making efforts to bring about an 
understanding between the Porte and its revolted subjects. 
Of the three, Germany was a comparatively disinterested 
observer; but, while Russia found the insurrection to her 
advantage, Austria was seriously embarrassed by a dis- 
turbance threatening to shake the sfatus quo; and indeed, 
in order to understand Austria’s attitude through this 
whole period, it must be borne in mind that the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is not one firmly consolidated state, 
but merely a sort of agreement on the part of a parcel of 
states and provinces of differing nationalities and conflict 
ing interests to maintain the satus quo. On August 18th, 
the ambassadors of these three powers tendered their good 
offices for the pacification of the revolt, and after consider- 
able hesitation the Sultan accepted the offer. Server 
Pasha was sent as ® commissioner to examine into the 
grievances of the insurgents, while the consuls of the 
six Great Powers undertook to induce the rebels to lay 
down their arms and present their complaints before 
Server Pasha went to Mostar and 
made promises; the consuls traveled through the dis- 
affected districts—Germany, Austria and Italy along the 
Austrian border, England, Russia and France through the 
interior. By their interviews with the leaders of the in- 
surrection the consuls ascertained that the latter would 
not lay down their arms, unless guarantees of the most 
tangible description were given for the execution of the 
desired reforms, 

On the 2d of October the Sultan issued an iradé full of 


character appeared, 
These reforms were not worth the paper on which thoy 
were written, unless their execution was guarantee? and 


the latter were unwilling to assume. It was with greut 
difficulty they were able to unite in a joint note. This 
was drawn up on behalf of the three empires by Andrassy, 
and, after having received the approval of the three re- 
maining Great Powers, was presented to the Porte in an 
apologetic and inoffensive manner on the 31st of January, 
Five points were insisted on as essential to the 
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pacification of Bosnia and Herzegovina—unlimited reli- 
gious freedom; abolition of the system of farming the 
taxes ; the application of the direct revenue of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina for the benefit of those provinces ; establish- 
ment of a special commission, consisting, in equal parts, 
of Moslems and Christians, to watch over the execution of 
the reforms ; and improvement of the industrial condition 
of the country population. Mahmoud Pasha and his 
master went through the solemn farce of laying the pro- 
positions of the powers before a ministerial council, after 
which they were accepted, with some modifications of the 
third proposition, and published in an imperial iradé of 
the 13th of February. A second iradé on the 23d of the 
same month offered full amnesty to the rebels, safe return 
to the fugitives, protection against all oppression, a free 
gift of the necessary materials for rebuilding their houses, 
and corn for sowing their fields, together with the remis- 
sion of the tenth for one year, and all other taxes for two. 
By these poetical decrees the Porte was for the moment 
relieved from all interference on the part of the Great 
Powers, and at the same time furnished with an excuse 
for carrying out no reforms of any description whatever. 

The Andrassy note had become waste-paper, and the 
utterances of the Russian Press—for when the Russian 
Press ventures to speak on any political topic its utter- 
ances mav be regarded as inspired, or at least approved, 
by the Government—showed that Russia appreciated the 
necessity of armed interference, and chafed at the restraint 
put upon her by the other powers. The powers which 
specially exercised this restraint were England and Austro- 
Hungary. The latter shared with Russia the position of 
the most interested country ; but, as already stated, its 
interests were ultraconservative, inasmuch as any disturb- 
ance in the Balkan peninsula endangered the unsteady 
equilibrium of the composite empire. 

Both Germans and Hungarians were opposed to annexa- 
tion, as that would increase ‘the strength of the Slavic ele- 
ment, which both of them already found too strong. The 
increase of Servia or the erection of a new Slavic state 
would make Russian influence in the Balkan peninsula 
too powerful. Furthermore, the Magyars (5,500,000 in 
number, ruling over 2,500,000 Roumanians, 1,500,000 
Germans, and 5,000,000 Slavs), in their hatred of the 
Slavs in general, and the Russians in particular, actually 
sympathized with the Turks. Consequently, Austria 
could not venture to advance her own frontier, except 
under pressure of actual necessity? neither could she 
allow the erection of any new Slavonic states, or the in- 
crease of those already existing. Her natural policy was 
the maintenance, so far as possible, of the status quo, and 
for this purpose she sought the alliance of England, and 
showed herself willing to follow any plan the latter might 
propose. 

But England adopted a simple policy of obstruction, 
encouraging the Porte in its opposition to all reform, 
rejecting the plans proposed by other powers, and re- 
fusing to present any of her own ; recognizing the princi- 
ple of European concert, but doing all in her power to 
prevent the fact. At the outset she urged the Turk to 
put down the Herzegovinian insurrection with all speed, 
and used her whole power to bring about that result. 

It was English representations which led Austria, in the 
carly Spring of 1876, to guard her frontiers more carefully 
against the insurgents, and finally to withdraw all sup- 
port from the refugees within her borders, One other 
stroke of English policy, Oriental in more senses than one, 
calls for mention here—namely, the purchase from the 
Khédive of Egypt, on the 25th of November, 1875, of 
176,602 shares of the Suez Canal for $20,000,009. 





The situation was daily growing more critical. Austria 
and England had accomplished nothing, and Russia was 
becoming tired of delays and promises. On the 10th of 
May Gortschakoff had a meeting with Bismarck and 
Andrassy in Berlin, and laid before them a memorandum 
based upon the Andrassy note. A truce of two months 
was to be proclaimed in order to settle the points in dis- 
pute with the insurgents, the execution of the promised 
reforms was to to be supervised by the consuls of the 
Great Powers, and an international fleet was to be dis- 
patched to the support of the consuls. ‘* More effectual ” 
measures were held in view, in case nothing had been ac- 
complished before the expiration of the two months, 

This memorandum was adopted by the three emperors, 
and communicated to the other three Great Powers. 
France and Italy accepted it without reserve, but England 
refused her assent, on the ground that the Porte had not 
yet had sufficicnt time in which to carry out the reforms, 
and that the suggestion of “more effectual” measures 
would lead the rebels to persist in their rebellion, while 
the supervision by foreign consuls was an inadmissible 
interference with the sovereign rights of the Sultan. 

In the meantime an event had occurred at Salonika 
which involved the Porte in threatening complications 
with two of the neutral or disinterested Great Powers, 

A mob of Turkish fanatics murdered the German and 
French consuls, on the 6th of May, by the command or at 
the instigation of the chief of police, the disturbance which 
led to their interference having originated in an attempt 
on his part to carry off a Bulgarian maiden for his harem. 
Germany and France at once demanded satisfaction, and 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Austrian and Greck 
ships of war appeared in the harbor of Salonika to pro- 
tect the foreign residents ; whereupon England dispatched 
twelve ironclads to Besika Bay, to guard the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, The peremptory attitude of the injured 
powers compelled the Porte, after some shambling and 
delay, to punish, not merely according to its usual 
costom, ignorant tools and inoffensive lookers-on, but 
even pashas and a chief of police. 

Great embarrassment was occasioned at C cahdienaliaiaale 
by the German demand of 300,000 francs for the widow of 
the murdered consul. Turkish finances were in such a 
condition that it was difficult to procure even this — 
sum. 

On the 5th of October, 1875, the Porte had declared 
itself unable to pay more than fifty*per cent. of the inter- 
est on the debt, with the exception of that portion guaran 
teed by England and France. On the Ist of April, 1876, 
payment of the coupons due on that day was postponed 
until the 1st of July. Officials had received no pay for 
months, and been obliged to rely wholly on bribes, while 
the soldiers were left to subsist on plunder. But with 
all that the foolish extravagance of the Sultan continued 
unchecked. The lack of money made itself sorely felt 
everywhere, and rumor said that there was an abundance 
stored up in the vaults of the palace. 

The murder in Salonica, and the military fiasco in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, were used by the reform party 
to increase the dissatisfaction. That party was hostile to 
Russia, and hence anxious for the downfall of the grand 
vizier, Mahoud Pasha, and the Sheik-ul-Islam, both of 
whom were under Russian influence. Of a sudden great 
excitement displayed itself among the Softas, or students, 
of whom there were about 10,000 at various mosques in 
Constantinople. Providing themselves with arms, they 
marched in crowds through the city, and drew up a pro- 
gramme, in which they demanded, among other things, 
an assembly of notables, and the recall of Ignatieff by the 
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Russian Government. They likewise clamored for the 
annihilation of the revolt in Herzegovina, and for war 
with Montenegro. On the 11th of May they presented 
themselves before the palace with arms in their hands, 
and demanded the removal of Mahmoud Pasha and the 
Sheik-ul-Islam. ‘Their demands were granted ; but, in- 
stead of Midhat Pasha, the man of their choice, Mehemed 
Rushdi Pasha was made grand vizier. 

But before Abdul Aziz ceased to reign, one of the 
cruelest tragedies which modern history records had been 
enacted in Bulgaria. Ever since the Crimean war it had 





Bashi-Bazouks—volunteers without uniform—or, in other . 


words, arming the Mohammedan population to suppress 
the revolt. Even the prisons were emptied, and mur- 
derers were enrolled to put down the rebellion. Such a 
course could not fail to result in massacres of the most 
atrocious description. The insurrection was soon sup- 
pressed, but still the massacres continued. It seems to 
have been the intention of the Turkish Government to 
break the spirit of the Bulgarian people finally and com- 
pletely, and thus render any future revolt an impossibil. 
ity. Thenumber of the luckless victims of this barbarous 





been the po- policy has 
licy of the been variously 
Turkish Gov- estimated at 
ernment to from 3,000 to 
eradicate the 100,000. This 
Bulgarians, terrible page 
and settle of history is 
Tartars and known as the 


Circassians in 
the provinces 
south of the 
Danube, in 
xder to form 
a strong bul- 
wark against 
Slavic aggres- 
sion from the 
north The 
Tartars re- 
mained almost 
exclusively in 
the Dobrud- 
sha ; the Cir- 
cassians scat- 
tered through 
the mountain- 
ous regions of 
Bulgaria. 

Bravely 
though the 
latter had 
fought against 
the Russians 
in their native 
mountains, in 
Bulgaria they 
proved to be 
nothing more 
than lazy rob- 
bers. Work 
they would 
not; they 
lived by plun- 
dering the 
unfortunate 
natives. At 
length, inspired by the example of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia, and incited in all probability by Russian and 
Servian agents, after vain complaints and petitions, on 
the Ist of May, 1876, some young men raised the standard 
of revolt against such shameless oppression at Drenovo, 
near Tirnova. 

Almost at the same time an insurrection broke out in 
the region between Philippopolis and Sofia, and soon the 
insurgents numbered about 10,000 men. Abdul Kerim, 
commander of the army in Roumelia and Bulgaria, could 
not muster more that 10,000 or 15,000 regular troops, and 
so recourse was had to the expedient of commissioning 
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Bulgarian 
atrocities. 

The Bulgsa- 
rian massacres 
could not fail 
to excite the 
greatest indig- 
nation in all 
Europe, but 
more especi- 
ally in Servia 
and Montene- 
gro. Servia 
had long hesi- 
tated between 
peace and 
war. She had 
to fear, not 
alone tha 
superior 
strength of 
the Turks, 
but also the 
jealousy of 
Austria, or 
rather Hun- 
gary, which 
had no desire 
to encourage 
the dream ot 
a great Servia. 
In February 
of 1876, the 
war party uf 
length gained 
the upper 
hand, and 
made such 
open preparations for a campaign against Turkey that 
Austria and Russia united in a joint note, urging the 
Servian Government to refrain from hostilities. Austrian 
influence did not prove strong enough to hold the Servi- 
ans back. Prince Nikita at once placed himself at the 
head of the Herzegovinian movement, and issued orders to 
the insurgents. On the 26th of June the latter pro- 
claimed him as their Prince, and two days later the Bos- 
nian insurgents, imitating their example, proclaimed 
Prince Milan Prince of Bosnia. 

The Servian army had already been for some time as 
sembled on the border, while the Turks had also collected. 
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a considerable force on their 
side of the line. On the 2d 
of July the Servian army 
crossed the Turkish border, 
and at the same time Prince 
Nikita, who had already called 
into the field the whole able- 
bodied population between 
the ages of seventeen and 
sixty, announced to the Porte 
that he preferred open war 
to the state of virtual siege in 
which his principality was 
kept by the Turkish forces on 
the border. 

The Servian field army 
numbered about 80,000 men; 
but of these only 3,000 were 
regular troops, while there 
was, furthermore, no reserve 
from which to supply the 


fosses incurred through battle 
and disease. 

Russia nianifested the live- 
liest sympathy for the Servi- 
ans. Of the 6,000 to 8,000 
foreign volunteers in the Ser- 
vian army, fully 3,000 were 
Russians, and many of the 
officers were of the same na- 
tionality. Money and hospital 
stores were freely supplied 
from the Northern empire ; 
the Empress put herself at the 
head of the benevolent soci- 
eties organized for the benefit 
of the Servians and Montene- 
grins ; collections were taken 
up from house to house; and 
numerous ladies and physi- 
cians hastened to offer their 
services at the seat of war. 
The Emperor maintained an 
attitude of reserve, but the 
whole nation saluted the Ser- 
vians and Montenegrins as 
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brothers fighting in the com- 
mon quarrel of the Slavonic 
race. 

The Montenegrin army, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of 
militia, numbered 15,000 men, 
divided into two parts, in or- 
der to make head at the same 
time toward the north and 
south. The insurgents in 
Herzegovina were under the 
command of the Prince of 
Montenegro, while those in 
Bosnia fought independently; 
and it is rather a significant 
fact that the activity in those 
provinces decreased in pro- 
portion as that of Servia and 
Montenegro increased. 

The Turkish army at the out- 
set of the campaign numbered 
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150,000 men, under the command of Abdul Keri:n ; | Powers accepted her invitation and sent delegates to the P 
but this force was constantly increased by fresh troops | conforcace at Constantinople. d 
from Asia and Africa, who were paid by means of Abdul On the 2d of November the Czar, in a conversation with 
Aziz’s confiscated treasures. The Turks were seriously | Lord Loftus, the English ambassador at St. Petersburg, Ms 
impeded, however, in their prosecution of the war by | pledged his word that he did not aim at the acquisition of 7 I 
the fact that they were compelled to recognize the neu- | Constantinople, and that in case it became necessary to fF t! 
trality of the Danube ; in addition to which the harbor of | occupy Bulgaria, the occupation should be merely tem. 
Klek, where reinforcements were to have been disem-| porary. He did not believe that anything could be ac- & a 
barked for Mukhtar Pasha, was closed by the Austrians. | complished without a display of arms, and suggested that Ps ® 
On the 2d of July Chernayeff crossed the Turkish fron- | Austria should occupy Bosnia, and Russia, Bulgaria, while § uv 
tier, and severed the communications between Abdul | the English fleet should appear before Constantinople. “ 
Kerim at Nish, and Osman Pasha.in Vildin. The cam- | In a dispatch of the 3d, Lord Derby expressed himself sat- . 
paign had lasted ten weeks, and had rosulted slightly to | isfied with the Czar’s assurances respecting his intentions. e 
the disadvantage of the Servianzs. Tor the rest, although | But it soon appeared that the English Government was % 
the Montenegrins had been victorious both in the north | not satisfied, after all. On the 9th of November, at the t 
and south, all the other ullics on whom Servia had | Lord Mayor’s banquet, Lord Beaconsfield, after glorify- n 
counted had failed her utter!y. Neither Roumania nor | ing the strength and resources of Great Britain, said, ‘‘ In ° 
Greece had moved ; Bulgaria was crushed, and the Bosni- | a righteous cause, England is not the country that will if 
ans were held in check by the Turkish troops which had | have to inquire whether she can enter upon a second or B 
been sent thither. Russia offered nothing more than pri- | third campaign. In a righteous cause England will com- t 
vate assistance and semi-official encouragement. Servia | mence a fight that will not end till right is done.” m «C8 
and Montenegro were left alone to carry on an unequal These utterances were ominous. On the 13th the Czar @ ” 
struggle with the Turkish empire. It was no wonder, | ordered the formation of six army corps out of the di- § 
therofore, that the demand for peace should make itself | visions stationed in the military districts of Odessa, Char- BP ° 
heard in Belgrade, and on the 16th of September a ten | koff and Kieff, and appointed Grand Duke Nikolai Niko- ! 
days’ armistice was concluded. The armistice was the | laievitch their commander. A Crimean army was also to I 
direct work of the Great Powers. be formed, under the command of General Semyeka, and V 
England’s pro-Turkish attitude naturally excited the | large reinforcements were ordered for Loris Melikoff, in ° 
greatest indignation in Russia, where all classes of the | the Caucasus. In an explanatory circular Gortschakoff in- ¥ 
population were clamorous for war with Turkey. The | formed the Great Powers that Russia was determined not se 
Emperor, as has already been narrated, preserved an atti- | to rest until justice had been done to the Christian sub- 1 
tude of reserve, and dissuaded Servia and Montenegro | jects of the Porte. On the 18th of November a loan of d 
from war, at the same time that he made no effort to | 100,000,000 rubles was ordered, which was taken up in 1 
restrain his subjects from rendering assistance to thoso | the Russian empire within eight days. Orders were also 1 
states, and permitted Russian officers to take service in | issued placing the railroads at the disposal of the military t 
the Servian army. The alliance of the three Emperors | authorities, the export of grain and horses was forbidden, a 
compelled him to consider Austrian interests, and be | torpedoes were laid at the entrances of the most important t 
guided in his direct policy by Austrian wishes, On the | Black Sea harbors, and other necessary preparations made t 
8th of July a meeting took place at Reichstadt between | for war. . 8 
Alexander and Francis Joseph, attended by their respec These measures called forth, not alone diplomatic pro- 
tive chancellors, at which it seems to have been decided tests and inquiries from the English Cabinet, but also h 
that no armed intervention should be attempted for the | counter-preparations, and on the 18th of November it was I 
present, and that neither state should in any case act in- | announced that, in case Bulgaria were occupied by Russian I 
dependently of the other. Germany, as the least inter- | troops, England would occupy Gallipoli and Constanti- 7 
este, whose business it was to act as mediator, and recon- | nople, in order to secure the Bosphorus and the Darda- . 
cile, so far as possible, the conflicting views of her two | nelles against the Russian fleet. A war between Russia r 
colleagues, naturally assented to this arrangement. The | and Turkey was everywhere regarded as certain, and the ¢ 
position of the Austro-Hungarian government was no easy | also become involved. It was generally felt that the peace 
one, and the Servian war certainly did not tend to make it | of Europe depended on the attitude of Germany, and I 
easier. | fear was entertained that England, or even Austria, might a 
But before matters had reached this point hostilities | men asked what Bismarck’s policy would be. In answer t 
had been again resumed. Servia refused to consent to | to an interpellation in the Reichstag by Richter, on the 5th t 
the prolongation of the armistice to sixteen days, inas- | of December, Bismarck gave it to be understood that, \ 
much as the ten days’ armistice had not been strictly ob- | Germany would support Russia in her demands relative . 
served. to the Christian subjects of the Porte, and that in case of § . 
On the 30th of Octover, Ignatieff, in an interview with | war Austria’s neutrality was assured ; Russia was to make i. I 
Savfet Pasha, informed the latter, in the name of the Rus- | no conquests, and Austrian interests were to be provided & t 
sian Emperor, that unless within twenty-four hours the | for. He also took occasion, at one of his parliamentary BR * 
Porte signified its willingness to conclude an armistice | receptions, to express the belief that Englandjwould not § 
with Servia of six weeks or two months, Russia would | be a party to the war. , ] 
break off her political relations with the Sultan. What After the failure of the conference, direct negotiation: c 
Turkey might venture to refuse to the united demands of | were opened with Servia and Montenegro, and on the Ist’ V 
the disunited Great Powers she did not dare to refuse to | of March a peace was signed with the former state, by § N 
Russia alone, and on the 31st of October a two months’ | which the status quo ante was restored, with the stipula I 
truce with Servia was signed. England at once proposed | tion that the Turkish flag should be planted on the citadel ! 
a conference of the Powers on the basis of the integrity of | of Belgrade along with the Servian. With Montenegro 1 
the Ottoman Empire, with a view to establishing adminis- | matters did not run so smoothly. Turkey would nof e 
i 


trative antonomy in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Bulgaria ; | consent to any cession of territory ; and finally, on the 
and after some ol)jections on the part of the Porte, all the | 18th of April, negotiations were broken off, and both sides 
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prepared for a renewal of the war. But this time Prince 
Nikita was to have an ally more powerful than Servia. 

On the 13th of April orders were issued to mobilize the 
whole Russian army. On the 24th of the same month the 
Emperor issued a manifesto ordering his troops to cross 
the Turkish frontiers ; and on the same day a circular note 
was sent to the Powers, informing them of the fact. In his 
answer to this circular, Lord Derby expressed his regret 
at Russia’s action, which he regarded as a violation of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856; at the same time, however, he 
announced the intention of the English Government to 
observe a strict neutrality in case British interests were 
not interfered with. Those interests were somewhat more 
closely defined shortly after as being English communica- 
tions with the East. For the protection of those com- 
munications the Suez canal must not be in any way 
obstructed, Constantinople must remain in the hands of 
its present possessors, and the existing regulations with 
regard to the Dardanelles and Bosphorus must be main- 
tained. It was also indicated that the occupation of Bul- 
garia for any longer time than was absolutely necessary 
might occasion unpleasant complications. 

The position of Roumania between the two belligerents 
rendered its alliance a matter of importance to both sides. 
On the 16th of April a convention was concluded with 
Russia, by which free passage through the principality 
was conceded to the Russian army, together with the use 
of the railroads, post and telegraph ; and it was also pro- 
vided that the Roumanian commander-in-chief should 
establish magazines at all important points, excepting 
Bucharest, in the rear of the Russian army of operation. 
As this convention was a virtual declaration of war with 
Turkey, orders were issued on the 18th to concentrate 
10,000 men at Bucharest, and two days later the mobiliza- 
tion of the whole army was commanded. Prince Charles 
assumed the chief command in person. His available 
troops, thoroughly equipped, and well provided with .all 
the necessaries of war, numbered 38,000 infantry and 
8,200 cavalry, with 120 field guns. 

On the 6th of June, Emperor Alexander, accompanied 
by his Chancellor, arrived in Roumania and took up his 
headquarters at Playesti, north of Bucharest, where Grand 
Duke Nicholas had already been since the 15th of May. 
The waters of the Danube were still sixteen feet above the 
normal level, rendering the passage of the river for the 
present impracticable. The army under the Grand Duke’s 
command consisted of nine army corps. 

How strong the Turkish forces opposed to the Grand 
Duke’s army were it is scarcely possible to estimate even 
approximately. According to the most probable guess 
there were 20,000 men in the Dobrudsha, 10,000 in Silis- 
tria, 30,000 in Rustchuk, 20,000 in Shumla, and 35,000 in 
Viddin, making a total of 115,000. In addition to these, a 
reserve army, about 30,000 strong, was formed to the 
south of the Balkans, and a number of soldiers were 
brought back from Montenegro. We will not enter into 
the details of the campaigning, but will come to Plevna 
and the results. 

An unsuccessful attack made by the Russians on the 
llth of September had shown that Plevna was not to be 
carried by storm. A pause of about a month ensued, 
while the Russians were waiting for reinforcements. The 
whole country from the Balkans to the Danube was in the 
hands of the Russians, and Plevna was completely isolated. 
The operations of Gourko’s army compelled Mehemed Ali 
Pasha, who had succeeded Chefket, to abandon Orkanye, 
and retreat across the Balkans to Sofia, leaving a garrison 
in the Etropol Pass. 

Each week saw the iron ring around Plevna grow 
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smaller as one position after another feil into the hands 
of the Russians, On the 12th of November Grand Duke 
Nicholas called upon the Turkish commander to avoid 
useless loss of life by surrender, since there was no longer 
any possibility of relief ; but the latter refused, announc- 
ing his determination to fight “‘to the last drop of our 
blood for the honor of our country.” At length provi- 
sions failed, and a desperate attempt to break through the 
Russian lines was resolved upon. On the evening of 
December 9th, leaving the sick and wounded behind in 
Plevna, the Turkish army concentrated on the Vid. At 
daybreak of the 10th they began their advance toward 
Viddin in two columns. But the enemy was fully in- 
formed of their plans. As soon as the fortifications were 
abandoned by the Turks they were occupied by the Rus- 
sians. The Roumanians and the Grenadier Corps re- 
ceived the attack of the Turkish troops, and hurled them 
back on the intrenchments, now occupied by Russian sol- 
diers. The Turks fought with desperation. Osman him- 
self was wounded in the leg. Finally, at 12.30 p.m., the 
white flag was raised, and the Turkish army surrendered 
at discretion. Ten pashas, 2,000 officers of the line, 128 
staff-officers, and 36,000 men, besides the sick and the 
wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The joy at Russian headquarters was unbounded, for 
the capture of Plevna set the army free to cross the Bal- 
kans and march on Adrianople. The Emperor greeted 
Generals Totleben, Imeritinski and Janetzki with the 
words, ‘This is wholly your work, and especially thine, 
Edward Ivanovitch” (Totleben). Osman Pasha, con- 
gratulated by his conquerors and lauded by the world, 
was sent as prisoner of honor to Charkoff. For almost 
five months (July 19th to December 10th), with inferior 
numbers and improvised fortifications, he had held in 
check the whole Russian army of occupation, inflicting 
upon it during that time a direct loss of at least 30,000 
men,” 

The capture of Plevna enabled the Russians to resume 
an energetic offensive at all points. Gourko commenced 
the passage of the mountains by a circuitous route, in 
order to attack the enemy in the rear. By the evening 
of the 30th all difficulties had been overcome, and two 
days later the Turkish positions were in the hands of the 
Russians. This necessitated the evacuation of Sofia ; and 
on the 4th of January, for the first time since 1434, a 
Christian army was in possession of the old Bulgarian 
capital. ’ 

Russian victory was now secure. The Turkish Empire 
seemed tottering to its fall, and the neighboring and sub- 
ject states each prepared to appropriate the largest possi- 
ble share of the booty. The recall of Suleiman Pasha and 
Mehemed Ali, with all available Turkish troops, had 
enabled the Montenegrins to reduce Niksich, Antivari 
and Dulcigno ; and on the 29th of January, 1878, Prince 
Nikita led his army across the Boyana with the intention 
of investing Scutari in Northern Albania. The Servians, 
also, after the fall of Plevna had rendered Russian victory 
inevitable, bravely took up arms, and succeeded in redue 
ing Nish, as well as a few other places of less importance. 

The insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina still con- 
tinued. Crete was in rebellion—the insurgents demanded 
union with Greece—only the fortresses remaining in the 
hands of the Turks. Thessaly and Epirus were also in 
open revolt ; and on the 12th of February, 1878, 12,00¢ 
Grecian soldiers appeared to support the rebels, and take 
possession of Thessaly, Macedonia and Epirus in behalf of 
the Government at Athens. But the quarrels of the 
doctors, which had so long preserved the ‘sick man” 
from dissolution, intervened once more to saye him, 
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Austria still preserved her attitude of neutrality. The | attendant at the meetings of the Turkish ministers. 
Poles and Hungarians urged active interference in behalf ; On the 12th of December the Porte had addressed a 


of the Turks; the Bohemians and south Slavs were 


useless circular to the Great Powers asking their interfer- 


equally loud in their demands for co-operation with | ence for the conclusion of a peace with Russia. Toward 


Russia. Pesth was the headquarters of the Turcophiles, 
and greeted with illuminations all tidings of Mohamme- 


| the end of that month, b 


y Layard’s advice, the Sultan 
wrote a letter to Queen Victoria, asking her mediation, and 


: | = 
dan victories; while Agram, the capital of the south | the latter-at once telegraphed to the Czar, urging peace, 


Slavs, welcomed with rejoicings the news of Russian 


success. 


ered on the southeastern frontier of Transylvania a depot 


of arms and 
munitions for 
some _ 6,000 
men. An in- 
vestigation re- 
vealed a con- 
spiracy on the 
part of anum- 
ber of Poles 
and Hungari- 
ans to make 
an inroad into 
Roumania, 
destroy the 
railroad at 
Busco and 
Marachesti, 
threaten the 
Russian line 
of communi- 
cations, and 
form a junc- 
tion with a 
Turkish col- 
umn which 
was to ad- 
vance from 
Silistria. 

But An- 
drassy’s Goy- 
ernment, sup- 
ported by the 
German  ele- 
ment, steered 
skillfully be- 
tween this 
Scylla and 
Charybdis of 
Turc ophiles 
and Russo- 
philes, main- 
taining the 
strictest neu- 
trality, al- 
though no 
state was in 


reality more deeply interested than Austria in the final 
settlement of the Eastern Question—for Austrian inter- 
ests would not permit Russia to dominate the mouth of 
the Danube, or exercise an everweening influence in the 
Slavonic states of the Balkan peninsula. 

On the side of England, the danger of some inter- 


and tendering her good offices. 


The Czar replied that, if 


the Sultan were desirous of peace, he must apply directly, 
In September of 1877 the Austrian authorities discov- | and not through other Powers ; and an inquiry from the 














INSURGENT CHIEF BROUGHT INTO SERAJEYVO, 


English cabinet regarding the condition to be exacted 


elicited mere- 
ly an evasive 
answer. 

On the 31st 
of January 
preliminaries 
of peace and 
a cessasion of 
hostilities 
were signed 
by both sides, 
In accordance 
with the 
terms of this 
armistice, the 
Turks evacu- 
ated and sur- 
rendered to 
the Russians 
all fortresses 
still in their 
possession 
north of a line 
from Derkos, 
on the Black 
Sea, to San 
Stefano, oa 
the Sea: of 
Marmora. 
The English 
Government, 
fearful. for 
‘*British  in- 
terests,” now 
began to act 
in earnest. It 
was announc- 
ed in Parlia- 
ment that 
England, sup- 
ported byAus- 
tria, would 
not recognize 
any private 
treaty between 
Russia and 


Turkey, but would insist that the terms of peace be sub- 
mitted to a congress of the Great Powers. 

On the 3lst of January m the face of a protest from 
the Porte, the English fleet received orders to repair to 
Constantinople “for the protection of the life and prop- 


erty of English subjects.” Gortschakoff at once an- 


ference seemed more imminent. Russophobia was on the | nounced to the Great Powers that in that event Russia 


increase, and the utterances of both ministers and Press 


would find it necessary to march her troops into Constan- 


grew steadily more warlike. The fall of Plevna and the | tinople for the protection of the Christian subjects of the 
advance on Constantinople increased the excitement. In| Porte. A compromise was finally effected ; and on the 


London, Parliament was summoned to meet on the 17th of 
January, and in Constantinople, Layard became a regular 





13th of February Admiral Hornby, with six ships, passed 
through the Dardanelles, and came to anchor at the 
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GARRISON OF BELGRADE SWEARING ALLEGIANCE TO MILAN I,, KING OF SERVIA. 





i rince’s Islands, about ten miles pelow tne capital. These | and extending southward to the Atgean Sea, at the 


ships were all armed to the teeth. 
On the 3d of March, 1878, the treaty of San Stefano was 
signed by Ignatief and Nelidoff on behalf of Russia, and 


mouth of the River Karassu, was to be a self-govern- 
ing, tributary principality, with a Prince ehosen by the 
people and confirmed by the Porte, with the consent of 


Server Pasha and Sadullah Bey, Turkish ambassadors in | the Great Powers. By way of preparation for self-govern- 
Berlin, on behalf of Turkey. By this treaty Montenegro, | ment, the new principality was to be administered for two 


in addition to its independence, received Niksich and 
Gacko, with the adjoining territory in the north, while its 
boundaries were extended to the Sea of Scutari and the 





years by a Russian Commissioner, and be occupied at its 
own cost by 50,000 Russian soldiers, 
cated by the Constantinople Conference were to be carried 


The reforms indi- 


Boyana River on the south. Servia also became inde- | out in Bosnia and Herzegovina ; Crete was to receive the 


pendent, and 
received a 
considerable 
increase of 
territoryto the 
south and 
west —her 
most import- 
ant acquisi- 
tion being the 
town and fort- 
ress of Nish. 
Roumania, 
whose inde- 
pendence was 
recognized, 
received the 
lower Dob- 
rudsha from 
Turkey, in 
return for the 
cession of 
Bessarabia to 
Russia. Bul- 
garia, with the 
Black Drina 
for its western 
boundary, 
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MILAN I., KING OF SERVIA, AND QUEEN NATALIE. 





organization 
promised in 
1868; and a 
similar form 
of administra- 
tion was to be 
introduced in 
the remaining 
Christian pro- 
vinces. Thus 
w.ere the 
cards shuffled 
and played by 
this treaty, 
the players all 
intent upon 
the game, all 
playing with 
the uttermost 


Jinesse, none, 


however, dar- 
ing to cheat, 
although in- 
clined so to do. 

The war in- 
demnity to be 
paid to Russia 
was fixed at 
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1,410,000,000 rubles ; 900,000,000 for the expenses of the 
war ; 400,000,000 for the injuries inflicted on Russian 
commercial interests; 100,000,000 for the insurrection 
in the Caucasus excited by Turkish agents, and supported 
by Turkish troops ; and 10,000,000 as compensation for 
the losses inflicted on Russian subjects within the 
borders of the Ottoman Empire. In view of the condi- 
tion of Turkish finances, Ardahan, Kars, Batoum, Baya- 
zid, and the territory between the Russian frontier and the 
Soghanly Mountains were to be accepted by Russia in 
lieu of 1,100,000,000 rubles, thus reducing the actual 
amount of the money indemnity to 310,000,000 (about 
$248,000,000). It was also provided that the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles should remain open for the merchant- 
men of all neutral powers during peace and war alike. 

England and Austria at once declared this treaty unac- 
ceptable, and demanded a European congress. Russia 
consented, but would only agree to submit the treaty of 
San Stefano to the perusal of that body, reserving to her- 
self the right of accepting or rejecting the recommenda- 
tions of the congress at her pleasure, and argued that the 
questions concerning Turkey and herself were for Turkey 
and herself to settle between them. England, on the 
other hand, demanded that the treaty of Paris of 1856 
should form the basis of negotiation, and that all the para- 
graphs of the treaty of San Stefano should be submitted 
to the congress, to be accepted or rejected by it. At the 
outset Austria seemed likely to side with England in spite 
of the alliance of the three emperors. 
garian delegations were convened at Pesth on the 7th of 
March, and Andrassy demanded and obtained an extra- 
ordinary credit of 60,000,000 gulden. Although he denied 
that the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was the 
object of his policy, it was, nevertheless, apparent that 
the occupation of those provinces was imminent. 

To the formation of a Bulgarian principality Andrassy 
expressed # delermined hostility; and he advocated 
further the strengthening of the Grecian element in the 
Balkan peninsula as a balance to the Slavic. To remove 
his objections, Ignatieff was dispatched to Vienna toward 
the end of March ; and, as the result of his mission, an 
understanding was reached with the Austrian Govern- 
ment. But with England the case was different. The 
withdrawal of Lord Derby from the cabinet (Lord Carnar- 
von, the only other peace member, had already with- 
drawn), and the calling out of the reserves, looked as 
though England would go to war ia support of her view 
of the case. The greatest activity prevailed in the Eng- 
lish arsenals and dockyards, and on the 29th of April the 
first installment of Indian troops which the cabinet had 
ordered to the Mediterranean, 6,000 men in all, embarked 
at Bombay for Malta. 


On the Ist of April Lord Salisbury, the new minister of | 


Foreign Affairs, formerly Secretary for India, had issued a 
circular note to the effect that England would not enter 
into a congress which was not free to discuss the whole 
treaty of San Stefano. Gortschakoff's answer showed 
equal firmness on the part of Russia. 

Both parties seemed steering toward war, and there was 
a time when people daily expected the news of a collision 
on the Bosphorus. 

Count Shouvaloff conducted direct negotiations between 
the two capitals, and through his exertions a secret agree- 
ment was signed in London on the 30th of May, by which 
the difficulties in the way of the proposed congress were 
at length removed, and the threatened war averted. It 
Was arranged that Bulgaria should be divided into two 
provinces, the one north and the other south of the Bal- 


kans ; the former to bea tributary state, and the latter to | 





The Austrian-Hun- | 








possess a semi-autonomous administration under a Chris- 
tian stadtholder appointed by the Porte, with the consent of 
the Great Powers. Bayazid and the valley of the Alash- 
kert were to be restored to Turkey, on account of their 
importance to the trade between that country and Persia, 
and the little district of Khotur was to be surrendered to 
the latter state by the Sultan. The Russian Government 
also made some further concessions of minor importance, 
and promised that in the future the Russian boundaries 
should not be extended toward Asiatic Turkey. As to the 
retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia by Roumania, Eng- 
land agreed to make no objections, inasmuch as the other 
Powers did not oppose it, and English interests were not 
directly involved, but reserved for the discussion and de- 
cision of the congress the passage of the Russian troops 
through the principality. 

The two last-named points—the cession of Bessarabia 
and the passage through Roumania of the Russian troops 
—encountered, as was to have been expected, bitter oppo- 
sition from Prince Charles’s Government. By the treaty 
of San Stefano, besides ceding Bessarabia to Russia in re- 
turn for a part of the Dobrudsha, his dominions were to 
remain open to the Russians for two years for the passage 
of troops to and from Bulgaria, while Roumania was, 
furthermore, left to make her own terms with Turkey in 
regard to a war indemnity—which was equivalent to say- 
ing that she was to receive no indemnity whatever. Bra- 
tiano, the minister-president, undertook a mission to 
Berlin and Vienna to win support for his government, but 
without success. 

For somewhat similar reasons, Grecian claims were not 
viewed with much favor in St. Petersburg. Greece looked 
with longing eyes on Thessaly—where, out of a total 
population of 384,230 souls, 341,850 were Greeks—and 
Epirus, which numbered 415,965 Greeks as against 
318,955 Turks and Albanians. The prospect of a division 
of Turkey had caused the greatest excitement in Athens. 
On the 29th of March, 1877, parliament voted the forma- 
tion of a new reserve of 20,000 men, raising the whole 
force at the disposal of the Grecian Government to 34,000. 
The Russian declaration of war increased the excitement. 

The proper time for action was immediately after the 
fall of Pleyna, but the opportunity was allowed to pass, 
and when at last, on the 2d of February, 1878, fearful 
of being excluded from.the division of the spoils, the Gov- 
ernment ordered 12,000 Greek troops across the frontier, 
it was already too late ; the armistice had set the Porte at 
liberty to utilize a part of its forces for the protection of 
its southern borders. When the Constantinople cabinet 
decided to send Hobart Pasha to the Pirzeus with a fleet of 
ironclads, and at the same time land troops in Thessaly, 
Athens was seized with a panic, and on the 7th of Febru- 
ary, by the advice of the Great Powers, especially Eng- 
gland, the Grecian general, Soutzo, received orders to lead 
his troops back to Lamia. ‘This was a deadly blow to the 
insurrection in Thessaly, and by the display of a little 
energy, accompanied by abundant promises of amnesty, 
the Turks succeeded in effecting its complete suppression 
by the end of March. In return for her general amenity 
to English advice, the English cabinet promised King 
George’s Government to use its influence in behalf of 
Greece at the approaching congress. 

The congress met in Berlin, on the 13th of June, the 
German chancellor presiding. Besides Turkey and the 
six Great Powers, Greece, Roumania, Servia and Monte- 
negro had also sent delegates, but these latter had not 
been formally invited, and were admitted only to such 
sittings as dealt with the special interests of the states 
they represented, 
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As was the case in most of the other matters in dispute, 
the real decision was reached in private consultations 
between the representatives of the states especially in- 
terested, and then formally adopted by the congress. 

The province of East Roumelia, to the south of the 
Balkans, was to remain under the immediate political and 
military dominion of the Porte, but with an autonomous 
nlministration and a local militia, officered, however, by 
the Sultan. For the protection of the frontiers, the latter 
potentate was also allowed to erect fortresses and main- 
tain garrisons—of regular troops only. 

The settlement of the Armenian question proved more 
difficult. In her private agreement with Russia, England 
had consented to the cession of Batoum, but she now 
sought to diminish the value of that post by stipulating 
that the fortifications should be demolished and the port 
declared free. The dispute, which at one time assumed 
a serious character, was finally settled by a declara- 
tion on the part of the Czar that Batoum should be a 
free port. Kars, Ardahan and Batoum were ceded to 

tussia, the district of Khotur to Persia, and the Sultan 
pledged himself to carry out the requisite reforms in 
Armenia without loss of time, and to protect the inhabit- 
ants against the Kurds and Circassians. At the same time 
a secret treaty was made known which had been con- 
tracted between England and Turkey on the 4th of June. 
By this treaty the Porte pledged itself to carry out re- 
forms in Asia Minor, and England, on her part, guaranteed 
the integrity of the Sultan’s Asiatic possessions. To put 
England in a position to fulfill her part of the treaty, and 
as a pledge for the execution of the promised reforms, the 
Porte surrendered Cyprus to England as a naval and mili- 
tary station, the latter agreeing to regard the island as an 
integral part of the Turkish Empire, and to make over 
the surplus revenue to the Sultan. This treaty, which 
had received the consent of Germany and Russia at the 
time of its execution, aroused great indignation in France 
and Italy, both of which countries viewed with jealous 
alarm any increase of English power in the Mediterranean. 
To pacify the former state, Beaconsfield and Salisbury 
entered into a secret arrangement with Waddington, in 
accordance with which England was to put no obstacles in 
the way of a French occupation of Tunis—an arrangement 
of which the French Government finally took advantage in 
the year 1881. The English representatives had also 
entered into an arrangement with Austria in reference to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

With regard to the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles the 
slulus quo was maintained. Besides these questions, which 
directly affected the Great Powers, the claims of the 
smaller states had also to be taken into consideration. 
Austria was unwilling to concede too much to Servia and 
Montenegro, as the increase of those states would have 
the effect of barring her advance toward the south. In 
particular she desired to shut out Montenegro from the 
sea. Austria had also acquired the right to construct a 
road and railroad through Montenegro. 

The independence of Servia and Montenegro was recog- 
nized on condition that full freedom and political equality 
were accorded to the members of all religions. Servia re- 
ceived an addition to her population of 280,000 souls, her 
most important acquisition being the city and fortress 
of Nish. 

Finally, it was recommended that the southern part of 
Thessaly and Epirus should be ceded to Greece, the 
Salambria and Kalamos rivers forming the new boundary 
line. In case the Sultan and the King of the Hellenes 
could not come,to some understanding, the Great Powers 
were to have the right of offering their mediation. As to 








Crete, the Sultan undertook ‘“ scrupulously to apply the 
organic law of 1868.” 

From one point of view the congress was a great game 
of grab. Germany, having already received her share in 
1870, now had to make good her promises to Russia. Tha 
latter acquired Bessarabia and a slice of Armenia. Eng- 
land appropriated Cyprus, and assumed a sort of protec- 
torate in Asia Minor. Austria occupied Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and took a long step on the road toward Constan- 
tinople. France obtained a lien on Tunis, and only Italy 
had no share in the distribution of the spoils. The treaty 
had been made ; the next step was to execute it. England 
at once took possession of Cyprus. 

Like England, Austria took possession of her share of 
the booty at once, but not without the most obstinate re- 
sistance. Finding it impossible to form any convention 
with the Porte regarding the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovinia—inasmuch as the latter demanded that o 





limit should be set to the period of occupation, while the 
Austrian Government meant that the occupation should 
be perpetual, or, in other words, an annexation—Andrassy 
determined to act without a convention, and on the 29th 
of July, 1878, General Philippovich, with three divisions, 
received orders to cross the frontier. Bashi-Bazouks, 
Bosnian beys, the Albanian League and Turkish regulars 
united in opposing the Austrian advance, and two out of 
the three columns into which Philippovich had divided 
his forces met with disaster. Thereupon the three di- 
visions were increased to three full army corps, and by 
the 4th of October both provinces were in full possession 
of the invading army. Within the next three years Aus- 
tria, by dint of threats and diplomacy combined, con- 
cluded railroad and commercial treaties giving her a gen- 
eral control of railroad communications in the Balkan 
peninsula, a practical monopoly of the Danube, and a 
politico-commercial dictatorship in Servia. In 1881 an 
Austrian occupation of Bulgaria seemed at one time immi- 
nent. The present policy of the dual empire, in which it 
is strongly supported by Germany, is to make Austrian 
influence dominant on the road to Constantinople. 

Russia, in order to secure the more rapid obedience to 
those articles of the treaty of Berlin which concerned her 
interests, announced that her troops would maintain their 
position before Constantinople until all the provisions of 
the treaty had been executed. The difficulty of coming 
to an agreement regarding the war indemnity, and those 
points of the treaty of San Stefano which had not been 
touched upon in the Berlin Congress, gave rise to a further 
conflict, and at one time a renewal of the war seemed not 
improbable. Finally, however, on the 8th of February, 
1879, an additional treaty was concluded between Loban- 
off, Russian Ambassador at Constantinople,and Karatheo- 
dori Pasha, Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, by which 
the treaty of San Stefano was declared binding, in so far 
as its provisions were not expressly superseded by the 
treaty of Berlin, and the war indemnity was fixed at 
802,500,000 francs. 

In Bulgaria the constituent Assembly, consisting of 286 
members, partly elected by the people, partly appointed 
by the government, was opered at Tirnova on the 23d of 
l'ebruary, 1879, by the Russian Governor-general, Prince 
Dondukoff. Admission was refused to the delegates from 
Thrace and East Roumelia, and a strict observance of tha 
Treaty of Berlin with respect to the territorial limitation 
of the principality was enjoined upon the somewhat reval- 
citrant majority. An elaborate and liberal constitution 
was adopted on the 28th of April, and on the 29th the new 

«National Assembly, consisting of 250 members 


twenty- 





two of them Mohammedans—was convened, and proceeded 
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at once to elect Prince Alex- 
ander, of Battenberg, nephew 
of the Russian Empress, and 


son of Prince Alexander 

Hesse, Prince of Bulgaria 
The organization of East 

Roumelia proved a task of 


great difficulty. By the Treaty 
of Berlin an International 
Commission was charged with 
the organization of the pro- 
vince and the provisional ad- 
ministration of the finances. 
In this commission 
represented the wishes of the 
people ; and England, which 
represented the interests of 
the Porte, accused her of fos- 
tering hopes among the East 
Roumelians of a union with 
Bulgaria. It was feared that 
an insurrection might break 
out on the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops, and it was 
certain that this would be the 
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case if Turkey insisted on her 
right to occupy the Balkan 
passes, thus forming a mili- 
tary cordon between East 
toumelia and Bulgaria. Fi- 
nally the Ozar sent General 
Obrutcheff to Constantinople 
to arrange & compromise. 

The Ozar pledged himself 
for the maintenance of order 
in the province of East Rou- 
melia, and agreed to remit the 
20,000,000 francs, or there- 
abouts, due to Russia for the 
maintenance of Turkish pris- 
oners during the war, in con- 
sideration of which the Sultan 
pledged himself ‘* provision- 
ally” not to exercise his right 
of garrison in Burgas, Ichti- 
man and the Balkan Passes. 




















SERVIAN SEUPCHINA IN SESSION AT BELGRADE. 









Thereupon General Obrutcheff 
repaired to Philippopolis and 
read in the cathedral of that 
place a manifesto announcing 
to the Roumelian Bulgarians 
these concessions on the side 
of the Porte, and warning 
them to observe the Treaty of 
Berlin and be satisfied with 
their present position. The 
popular leaders, whose hope# 
were dashed by this announce- 
ment, finally resolved to ac- 
cept the situation, but at the 
same time to maintain their 
military organization intact ; 
and so this difficulty was 
settled. 

The evacuation of East Rou- 
melia by the Russian troops 
began on the 3d of May, 1879, 
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and on the 27th of July the last Russian soldier embarked 


at Burgas. 


direct administration of the Sultan the promised reforms | 
have never been carried out. 
To the recommendation of the congress, relative to the 
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; chosen by the Berlin congress, it followed the course of the 


mountains until the Kalamos was reached, from which 
In the European provinces which still remain under the | point westward to the Ionian Sea that stream was to 


serve as the boundary. 





Finally, in March of 1881, an arrangement was reached 
by which Janina and Prevesa, with the greater part of 


cession of territory to Greece, Turkey paid no heed what- | Epirus, were to be left in the hands of the Turks, while in 


ever. 


This was fol- 


‘owed by & 
second and 
third, 

This drew 


out a circular 

lispatch from 
Waddington, 
asking the 
other powers 
to unite with 

France in ex- 
erting ‘pres- 
rure on the 
Porte. Inthe 
meantime the 
Grecian Gov- 

rmment, in 
order to be 
prepared for 
dl contingen- 
cies, had 
raised the 
strength of 
the active 
army to 18,000 
amen, and that 
of the reserve 
to 37,000, and 
obtained from 
Parliament an 
additional 
credit of 
35,000,000 
francs. 

France then 
proposed an 
after - confer- 
ence for the 
settlement of 
the Greek 
question, and 
England 
called upon 
the other 
powers to 
unite with her 
in presenting 
to the Porte 
identical 


notes with reference to Greece, Montenegro and Armenia. 

As the Great Powers decided not to admit Turkish or 
Grecian plenipotentiaries, the Porte announced that it 
would not regard the decisions of the conference as bind- 
The new 
to her former policy, proposed a still more northern one) 
was the ‘same which had been suggested by Prince Leo- 
pold of Coburg, when the Grecian crown was offered to 
him in 1830. Starting from the mouth of the Mavrolon- 
gos River, considerably further north than the point 


ing. 























ROUMANIA PROCLAIMED A KINGDOM, IN 1581. 


line proposed by France (Russia, contrary 


Foreign Affairs. 





military intervention. 








A Greek note of July 17th, with regard to the,; Thessaly the boundary between the two countries was to 


territory to be ceded, remained unnoticed by the Porte. + be substantially the same as that marked out by the 


treaty of Ber- 
lin; and, by 
Autumn of 
that year, the 
ceded terri- 
tory had al- 
ready been 
evacuated by 
the Turks. 
Like Greece 
Montenegro 
also had great 
difficulty in 
obtaining 
from the Porte 
the territory 
allotted to it 
by the con- 
gress ; but in 
this case it 
was necessary 
to overcome 
not alone the 


procrastina- 
tion of the 
Porte, but also 
the hostility 
of a part of 
the popula 
tion of the 


ceded dis 
tricts and of 
the Albanian 
League. 

In October 
the leaders of 
the league re- 
solved to put 
8,000 men in 
the ficld sat 
Podgorizza, to 
prevent the 
surrender of 
that place to 
Montenegro, 
and, in order 
to secure the 
greater free- 
dom of action, 
they demand- 


ed from the Porte the recognition of autonomy, and the 
appointment of native officials. The Turks promised and 
procrastinated, Turkish troops went over to the Alban- 
iane, Turkish commanders ailowed provisions and mili- 
tary stores to fall into their hands, and an Albanian, 
Abeddin Pasha, was appointed Turkish Minister of 
Montenegro was not strong enough to 
assert her rights by force of arms, and of the Great 
Powers Germany, Austria aud France were averse te 
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On the 27th of November, after some fighting, Dulcigno | 


was handed over to the Montenegrins, and the tedious 
dispute was at an end. 

Servia was more fortunate than Greece or Montenegro, 
inasmuch as her share of the Turkish territory was already 
in her possession, and could, therefore, give rise to no 
diplomatic difficulties. Neither did the religious equality 
upon which the recognition of Servian independence had 
been conditioned by the Great Powers occasion any diffi- 
culty, and the Skuptshina, by vote, abolished the constitu- 
tional provision limiting the political rights of Jews resi- 
dent in Servia. In Roumania, however, the Jewish ques- 
tion was more difficult of settlement. Austria and Russia 
recognized Roumanian independence without awaiting 
the condition, but the other four Great Powers insisted 
upon its fulfillment as a prerequisite to their recognition. 

In 1881, with the consent of all the Powers, Roumania 





became a kingdom, and King Charles I. was added to the | 


list of European constitutional monarchs. 


It remains to sey a word concerning Turkey’s most im- 


portant vassal state, Egypt, which had sent 6,000 men to 


assist the Porte in its war with Russia. The sale of Suez 


Canal shares to England, in the year 1875, was necessi- 
tated by the Khédive’s lack of money. His already for- 
raidable financial difficulties were increased in that year 
by a war with Abyssinia. This war, which continued 
through the whole of the following year, resulted in a dis- 
aster to the Egyptian forces, and led to a successful in- 
surrection against the Khédive’s authority in Darfour, in 
the year 1877. At the time of the purchase of the Canal 
shares Ismail Pasha also requested from England a com- 
petent financier to exploit his budget and act as general 
financial counselor; and Mr. Cave, with a staff of ex- 
perts, was accordingly sent to Egypt in December of 
1875. Cave’s mission, and the purchase of the Canal 
shares, excited the jealousy of France, and England saw 
herself compelled to share with that country the guardi- 
anship of the Khédive’s finances. The state of those 
finances grew worse and worse, for Ismail Pasha under- 


stood the art of borrowing and wasting money as well as 


his suzerain, the Sultan Abdul Aziz. 

At last, on the 19th of June, the two Western Powers in- 
formed the Khédive that he must either abdicate peace- 
fully or be deposed by force. (The real agent in the 
matter of the deposition was, singularly enough, the 
German Empire.) English influence was also brought to 
bear upon the Sultan, and on the 26th Ismail reeeived 
orders from Constantinople to abdicate in favor of his son, 
Tewfik. In return for this action on the Sultan’s part 
Egyptian dependence on Turkey was rendered somewhat 
closer, and it was provided that customs or commercial 
treaties, as well as all treaties regulating the position of 
strangers towavd the government, or toward the country 
in general, must first be submitted to the Sultan for his 
approval ; that no new loans should be contracted with- 
out the sanction of the Torte and the express consent of 


the Egyptian bondholders ; and that the peace strength of | 


the Egyptian army should not exceed 18,000 men. To 
avoid offense to Mussulman susceptibilities, a native min- 
istry was formed; but the practical management of the 
finances was placed in the hands of English and French 
commissioners. These commissioners pronounced Egypt 
bankrupt, and an International Committee of liquidation 
was formed, in which all the European Great Powers were 
represented. The liquidation law drawn up by this com 
mittee was signed by Tewfik on the 18th of July, 1889, 
and Egypt went into formal bankruptcy, Cngland and 
France acting as receivers. 

Un the 9th of September, 1881, the whole army, under 


| settle the frontier question. 











the command of Achmet Bey el Araby, 2 Mohammedan 
zealot, colonel of an Egyptian regiment, surrounded the 
Khédive’s palace in Cairo, and extorted from him the dis- 
missal of the Riaz ministry, and the appointment of Sherif 
Pasha and a Cabinet independent of foreign control. 


Stirring events in Egypt have been of so late a date as 
to render it unnecessary to detail them. France would, 
and would not, act. The chestnuts were to be pulled 
out of the fire by England, and France was to share 
them. This is all changed, and France is chestnut-less 
and angry. 

Italy held aloof, in great displeasure at the Tunis expe- 
dition—a displeasure which, in some degree, extended to 
England, since the English and French control in Egypt 
appeared to make light of Italian interests in the Levant. 
Whether the proposal to give Italy a share in the protec- 
tion of the Canal will in any way appease the Italian 
people, remains to be seen ; but a strong alliance between 
France and Italy, useful as it might prove to France, is 
scarcely possible as yet, so much has Italy been taught to 
depend on Germany for her European position, and so 
unfavorable are the Foreign Office traditions of France to 
any cordial co-operation with the kingdom whose rise 
French statesmen united to consider so terrible a calamity 
to the French. At the same time, unless France is to wait 
till her people and her armies recover the self-confidence 
which was so utterly extinguished in 1870, the only 
remedy for the presenf paralysis appears to be a more 
cordial alliance between France and Spain, and France 
and Italy, to supplement the good understanding between 
France and England. At present there is something quite 
pitiable in the somersaults of French foreign policy. The 
breath of Germany is omnipotent, and even the silence of 
Germany is interpreted as the most ominous menace. 

And who believes in the sincerity of Germany ? 
her great ally, Austria, who wants to go to Salonica. 

It is stated that the Montenegrin question has been 
amicably settled between the Porte and Russia and Aus- 
tria, and that a commission will leave Constantinople to 
It is just this same frontier 
question that will set fire to the powder magazine. 

Italy, greedy for territory, and for an opportunity of 
testing her one hundred-ton guns, is ready to invade 
France on the thinnest possible pretext, and awaits but a 
casus belli—some flimsy opportunity, to excuse her in the 
face of Europe to declare war. France's difficulty will 
prove Italy’s opportunity. 

We have shown in this article that the various confer- 
ences between the European Powers have been many 
games of grab. No ono is satisfied. The hunger still 
exists. Austria has an enormous army, which has 
never yet crowned itself with glory. It has been beaten 
all along the line, The writer was present last August at 
a grand review at Vienna, in honor of the Emperor's 
birthday. - Thirty-five thousand troops manwuvred, and a 
more magnificent-looking body of men it is impossible to 
imagine, “If they could but get a chance,” was the ex- 
pression of a field-officer, when complimented on the ap- 
pearance of the men, adding. ‘*but they will, it is 
coming.” Russian intrigue is making Austrian rule in 
Bosnia impossible. Bosnia is Austria’s white elephant. 
The destroyer of Austria’s peaco must be punished at any 
It is not unworthy of belief that Austria is working 
up the Poles, so that an insurrection at the right moment 
will occupy Russia in that quarter. 

According to the returns of the Minister of War for the 
whole Empire the monarcliy Austria possessed at the com- 
mencement of 1880, a standing army numbering 239,615 
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men on the peace-footing, and 771,556 on the war-footing 
composed as follows : 


NUMBER, 


DESCRIPTION OF TROOPS, Minden! 





Peace War 
footing. | footing. 
Infantry : | 
80 regiments of the line, each composed of 
8 fleld battalions, 2 reserve, and 1 depot | 
NINO, 6s 6.5 000050 ss 00st enscacsenses 110,702 | 458,930 | 
14 ry 4! frontier regiments, 6 of 3, and | 
Loe errr 12,307 | 53,823 
1 regiment of “ K: iiser-jiige, ” of Ty rol, and 
33 battalions of “ Feld-jiiger’.......... 20,251 | 54,463 | 
12 companies of ambulance and hospital | 
Bervice...... ieee MOOT CTT TTT Tree } 1,180 ; 8,876 | 
DOOR OF GTRMIEG. «6:6 008000505055 “14 110 571,092 


Cavalry : 
14 regiments of dragoons, 12 heavy, 
2 light; 


and 
14 regiments of hussars; and 2 














Or MI sana Kanes canaeeesevesacases ; 
My OR ORUOIEG ss « 60.5055<sedeeces } 35,793 58,794 
Artillery : cece =“ 
12 regiments of ficld-artillery, cach of 14 
Nn OE BD MRODONS 5.000 040060 Sack 00s 17,880 | 43,85¢ 
14 battalions of fortress and mountain 
UN osc cet auteurs edaes seecwssewens 7,778 | 18,988 
OU OF QUUNOLT.. 6 escccsseseccss | Bt GBT 
Engineers and Train: . pis 
2 regiments of “Genio,” each of 4 bai 
eh cli td a ei wag 4,662 | 13,240 
1 regiment of ploneers of 5 battalions. 2.803 7,747 
54 squadrons of “ Fuhrwesen,” or train. . 2,401 | 24,147 
Total of engineers and train...... | ~ 9,866 | 45,134 
Miscellaneous Establishments: oe | ee 
Military instruction, ........csesess ‘ 2,234 2,234 
Topographical BUIVEY........6000005- | 128 128 
Commissariat and clothing departments. ' 8,705 7,200 
Sanitary department...................5.. 1,291 6,200 
Arsenals, military stores, and eenaneegt -. | 8,000 | 4,500 
Army studs, viehthebasae édeewuees aetna Ses | 6.800 5,800 
Military police and gensdarmes.. Releases | 4,700 7,790 
“ a = oe 
Total of misccllancous establishments | 23,858 | 33,762 
Total standing army...... ah wines 239,615 | 771,556 








Let us turn to Russia, for the war cloud will come from 
the North. 

The Russian advance in Central Asia has long been a 
source of uneasiness to a large part of the English nation, 
from a belief that it must ultimately endanger British 
rule in India, the Conservative leaders in general regard- 
ing Russia as England’s natural enemy. Disracli 
did, indeed, 
of 1876, in answer to an interpellation that Russia 
had a great mission in the East, that Russian conquests 
in Asia furthered the cause of civilization, and should 
give the English people no occasion for uneasiness ; 
but this state of mind was merely temporary ; and it is 
even doubtful whether it was a state of mind at all, 
for, in defense of the new title, Empress of India (Indie 
Imperatri), which was conferred upon the Queen in April 
of that year, he argued that, to avoid disaffection in the 
Tndian Empire, in view of Russia’s near approach, it was 


necessary for the British sovereign to bear a title not in- | 


ferior to that of Russia’s autocrat. 

England would gladly see Russia crippled. 
would gladly see Russia crippled. 
see Rusaia crippled. 
crippled. 

In the territories of the Czar the Nihilists were disap- 
pointed, but net discouraged. 

It is well known, at least in Russia, that of all the pro- 
jects of fiscal reform which has been promised, not one 
has been carried out. 


Turkey 
Austria would gladly 
Germany would gladly see Russia 


state in the House of Commons, in May 





The following is the eenachnnan of the Russian amy 





Peace Footing. | War Footing. 
eel 
Battalions .. .... 00.20: 1,083 | Battalions............ 1,722 
BOMAGPONG «.66.0.0605 55 405 — "OER ee 412 
ee 1,514 | Guns. 1 eer 8,722 
Horses.... ..« 129,532 | Horse ~ Saeeectat 2 398; 306 
The nominal strength of the various divisions of the 


Russian Army, according to the returns of the Ministry of 


War, was as follows 








in 1880: 














| On the peace On the war 
| Sooting. Jooting. 
\ 
1. Regular Army. | ‘ 
Sn Ee ee oe | 625,617 1,915,703 
ES rere eee A 85,860 94,466 
|, SEA ere | 108,610 210.7 723 
pO See ee ‘ 2 20,624 | 43,352 
| nec ae. 
~~ = 
Total, «..... 840,711 2,264,293 
2. Irregular Army. | 
MS ccs c dev aecasiev cgi cacn<ctes | 6,500 8,510 
Ns oa. cbc 7 a8! e:.45 6 6 vesie | $4,196 | 142,400 
J SAPS a Serre Preteen reer 2,912 | 12,650 
| j ft, Sacen 
Total _| 43,608 | 163,560 


| 884,319 | 9,497,853 





To this has to be added the staff, gendarmerie, militia 
(raised only in time of war), etc., which would raise the 
war forces to a total of 2,733,305 men. The Finnish 
troops form nine battalions of riflemen, each with 18 offi- 
cers and 505 men, and number in all 4,833. 

Among the irregular troops of Russia, the most import- 
ant are the Cossacks. The country of the Don Cossacks 
contains from 600,000 to 700,000 inhabitants. By Imperial 
decree, dated April 29th 1875, every Cossack of the Don, 
from fifteen to sixty years of age, is bound to render mili- 
tary service. No substitution is allowed, nor payment of 
money in lieu of service. Exemption from military ser- 
vice is granted, however, at all times, to the Christian 
clergy, and, in times of peace, to physicians and veterin- 
ary surgeons, apothecaries and teachers in public schools 
The regular military force consists of fifty-four cavalry 
regiments ; each numbering 1,044 men, making a total o! 





56,376. The number of Cossacks is computed as follows : 
| Headss In military 
iat service, 

ee ; 125,00€ 18,000 

Great Russian Cossacks on the Cavea. | H 
i IESE rrr ey eee 150,00¢ | 18,000 
BN Ge ocnascXdecccccctess 440,000 | 66,000 
Ural Cossacks............ | 50,000 | 8,000 
Orenburg Cossacks... .. 60,000 | 10,00C 
Siberian Cossacks 50,006 | 9,00€ 
Total 129,000 


. | 875,000 | 


If, with direct and indirect evidenees of the seem- 
ingly incurable decomposition of the Russian state anc 
society, it were only a question of the greater or less 
probability of a violent internal cataclysm, then the rest of 
Europe might afford to contemplate the struggle as spec- 
tators who had no interest in its issue. But such is not 
the case, ‘Lhe very fact that all these domestic events ip 
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sist in taking up again the 
policy of Eastern conquest, 
forcibly arrested by the Berlin 
congress, and declaring a war 
of revenge against those who 
brought that congress about. 
Frequent mention of such a 
war is made even now. Not 
that the Emperor Alexander 
desires another war; he is 
sick and weary of the name, 
and contemplates such an 
event with anxiety and dread. 
And indeed, so long as the 
Austro-German alliance can 
reckon on seeing its policy of 
peace, which constitutes its 
raison Wétre, supported by an 
English Government, strong at 
home and respected abroad, 
whose influence with France 
may still be powerful enough 
vie } towean or to deter her from 
1 YY they : a coalition with the Northern 


Z 


= 2, # # »} #2 . Empire, even the most war- 


—_—_—_—_—_— — 


CROWNING OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF ROUMANIA AT BUCHAREST, like Russians are forced of ne- 


Russia, which have so immeas- 
irably increased the severity 
of the present crisis, threaten- 
ing to make it fatal, are closely 
connected with the question of 
her foreign policy, serves to 
hasten the probability that, if 
all other remedies are found 
of no avail, an attempt will be 
made, after a well-known 
French method, to occupy the 
feverish elements of society 
by a foreign war. Add to this 
the fact that such a war is 
most eagerly desired by the 
discontented themselves, and 
that the first use which eman- 
cipated Russian society would 
wake of its liberty would con- 


cessity to keep still. But if, 
on the other hand, an unhappy 


Sk ae a ee ifn a : =| fate should will that a revolu- 
Sl! |, Yj fy : =| tion in Russia should be ac- 
a bth d P *y i 
hae ' a\ Rt companied by a relapse of 
, | i a 
a af u" At ae 
par z. § 


. if oat ’ Sil| England into indifference to 


i / fall; continental interests, then the 
™ first result of this would be 
that France, deprived of the 
peaceful counsels of her 
English neighbor, of whom 
she is now rabidly jealous on 
account of the late little 
Egyptian difficuly, would 
reach her hand to Russia for 
an alliance ; and the next re- 
sult, that the whole of Europe 
would be taught to know that 
the revolution now imminent 
in Russia implies a terrible 
danger to European peace and 
BULGARIAN ASSEMBLY-CHAMBER, TIRNOVA, civilization. 
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PRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. —‘‘A GLEAM OF SOMETHING WHITE FROM THE ROUGH WEEDS THAT GREW AMIDST THE INTERSTICES OF 
ROCK ABRESTED HIS EYE, AND HE BENT DOWN AND LIFTED A SMALL SQUARE OF PASTEBOARD FROM ITS HIDING-PLACE.” 


DRIFTING WITH THE 


TIDE. 


By M. T. CALpor. 


Ir is curious to note what trifles sometimes decide for us 
in matters whose issues are by no means trivial. 

Burton Darke stood at the window looking out list- 
lessly, with a freshly opened letter still in his hand. 

Had the day been raw, with frowning sky and piercing 
wind, or dark, with leaden clouds and threatening rain, 
he would have tossed the innocent missive into the waste- 
paper basket and thought no more of it. 

As it was, a vivid blue smiled down upon him from 
above, and a golden reflection seemed to beautify the 
earth beneath, while a soft, balmy breath kissed his fore- 
head lightly, and seemed to say, ‘‘Come.” 

“Tt will be lovely on the seashore,” he murmured. 
“The day is superb enough to tempt an anchorite out of 
his cell. I'll go.” 

Vol. XV., No. 1—2 





Two hours afterward he stepped lightly forth, with the 
eager crowd that poured forth from the little steamer’s 
deck, upon the wharf, and sniffing in the cool salt air with 
keen satisfaction, he made his way leisurely down the 
wharf-way, across the strip of loose sand that was almost 
as great a hindrance to progress as the Slough of Despond 
itself, and finally made his way to the broad, hard beach, 
against whose white line the great waves were tumbling 
in gloriously. 

“I’m glad I came,” he murmured, softly, to himself, 
feeling a new strength and inexplicable gladness coming 
into his heart out of the resplendent beauty of smiling 
sea and sky, and throwing back his head, and broadening 
his chest to inhale a larger and larger volume of that won- 
derful saline fragrance, ‘To-day I will make no effort 
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with sail or helm, like the white-winged ships yonder. I 
will e’n drift with the tide. I have come down at my 
uncle’s behest, in obedience to his oft-repeated command. 
I shall probably consummate his ardent desire and be 
introduced to his ward. I shall meet Miss Altrilham.” 

He paused, to smile dreamily and to piek up a smooth 
pebble at his feet, and send it skipping over the waves till 
it was lost far out in the greenish plain beyond the foam. 

‘‘ Well, I am drifting with the tide, let it bear me where 
it will.” 

Still he idled longer on the beach, and, coming presently 
to a rocky shore, he sat down there, and played with the 
water and the pebbles as a child might have done, scoop- 
ing up the briny foam in his hand and deluging the bar- 
nacled rock to watch the gaping mouths that opened 
greedily to the grateful coolness. 

Presently he seemed to be aware of some lapse of duty, 
for he rose suddenly, gave himself a sort of impatient 
shake, 1s if to disperse the spell of indolent languor, and 
turned his steps resolutely away from the beach, making 
his way now into the midst of a busier scene, for he pro- 
ceeded toward the mammoth hotel on the bluff which, as 
the journals of the day announced, ‘ was filled to over- 
flowing with a crowd of extremely fashionable and aristo- 
cratic guests.” 

The clerk was an expert in his own peculiar province. 
At the first glance he cast upon our hero he recognized 
his classification as a newcomer, and one of the créme de la 
créme. He hastily motioned to one of the waiters, and the 
latter came forward promptly to Burton Darke. 

“Will you take my card up to Major Darke ?” 

‘“Major Darke! I’m very sorry—the major is not in. 
His whole party are away. They have gone on a yachting 
excursion, and are not expected back till late this evening. 
Shall I show you to their parlor ?” 

*‘Never mind. I'll amuse myself on the beach till din- 
ner-time.” 

“Will the gentleman engage a room? We will try 
to manage it somehow,” put in the clerk. 

“T am notsure how I shall feel by the hour the last 
boat leaves. I'll run my chance of a room, for I did not 
intend to stay to-night,” answered Burton, quickly, and 
he drew a long breath, almost, it would seem, of relief. 

And then he laughed lightly to himself over the thought. 

**So the Fates do not ordain that I drift upon Miss 
Altrilham’s path to-day. Well, I’m vastly content, and 
uncle cannot fume. My card will show him that I obeyed 
his summons more promptly than he anticipated.” 

He spent the day mostly upon the beach, eying list- 
lessly, or sympathizingly, the passing groups of pleasure- 
seekers that crossed his track. He took his dinner at the 
hotel ; but chance did not will that a single intimate ac- 
quaintance should meet him there. All his own set were 
off upon the yachting expedition. 

Yawning a little, he sauntered into the office, hesitated 
a second or two, then paid his bill, and declining a seat in 
the hotel-carriage, set forth on the return to the wharf. 

He could scarcely tell if he were relieved or disap- 
pointed at the result of the day’s expedition ; but he 
whistled softly to himself, and took the longest route, 
which led him again over the rocky shore. 

A gleam of something white from the rough weeds that 
grew amidst the interstices of rock arrested his eye, and 
mechanically he bent down and lifted a small square of 
pasteboard from its lodging-place. 

All languor and listlessness vanished from his face the 
moment his eye fell upon the sketch in water-colors, 
which some able hand had evidently dashed off in a 
moment of enthusiasm. 





He held it up to the light admiringly, and even smiled 
unconsciously back to the arch lips and frank eyes that 
looked up to him from the picture, for the sketch repre- 
sented a young lady swinging in a hammock, whose 
bright-colored network was almost hidden by the billows 
of rippling flounces and fluttering ribbons and looping 
lace that made up a very charming toilet, it was evident. 

The hammock was suspended between two graceful 
palm-trees, evidently in some Oriental garden—for all the 
shrubbery was unmistakably foreign—and beside it stood 
a dusky maiden, with anklets and bracelets of broad 
metal, waving a huge fan of peacock feathers. 

Perhaps it was the contrast between the Ayah’s sleepy, 
expressionless face and that bright, arch, piquant counte- 
nance which looked forth from the hammock, which gave 
the latter such wonderful attraction. But it was certain 
the artist meant to concentrate all the brightness and 
spirit of hissketch upon the young lady’s face, and never, 
according to Burton’s idea, was artist more happy in his 
undertaking. 

“‘ What a lovely creature! A sprite would be rocked to 
sleep more easily, I fancy. Were ever eyes so brimful of 
innocent mischief? Can it be a portrait ?” 

’ He turned the sketch over. On the blank side was 
written, in a free masculine hand : 


“Our New England Rose at Garden Reach. Sweetest Rosabel, 
may it be ?” 

And still below, in a dainty feminine chirography, that 
rippled off into little tendrils like a grapevine, was this 
line : 


“To be wide awake ? surely! Roste A.” 


Burton Darke stood stock-still, with the pasteboard 
clutched tightly in his fingers, staring down upon it, with 
a vague unrest growing in his heart. 

The face fascinated him—held him by a strangely 
powerful spell. He thrust the paper hastily under his 
coat, when he perceived a group approaching him. Wer» 
they coming for it? One of them seemed to be search- 
ing over the ground careful’y, as if for some lost article. 

*“Could you tell me if any one has found——” began 
the foremost lady. 

And Burton felt his heart sink, and began to shake his 
head fiercely, so that she blushed and stammered over the 
conclusion of the sentence : 

‘*A pearl cross, with a hair-chain attached.” 

Now he was all politeness and urbanity. 

No, indeed ; he had met no one, and therefore had 
heard nothing of any loss. He had found a little water- 
color sketch just here by the rock—that was all. 

He was aware that the party eyed him doubtfully, but, 
fortunately for his reputation, at that very moment he 
caught the glitter of some gold ornament tangled in the 
fringe of the lady’s shawl, and pointed it out. And in their 
joy at discovering it to be the missing trinket, the group 
fluttered off without even pausing to thank him for his 
assistance. 

He kept the sketch out of sight and strode on, not ven- 
turing to take even a surreptitious look again until he was 
safely on the steamer’s deck in a cozy seat away from the 
crowd. 

“Truly, there is some witching spell in those eyes,” 
thought he, ruefully. ‘‘I have drifted upon something 
uncanny, I fear, for they hold and draw me in a most 
marvelous fashien. What would my uncle say if he could 
see me? How absurd he would make me out! And, 
indeed, no one could have sneered more loudly at such 
folly than I myself only this morning. Pshaw! I shall 
laugh well at myself to-morrow.” 
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But to-morrow found him in his luxurious suite of 
rooms, leaning his head on his hands, and still gazing, 
gazing, as if all his heart had gone into his eyes—into the 
marvelous face of the picture he had mounted upon a 
costly gilt stand, and placed in the centre of his collection 
of gems of painting and statuary. 

“It passes belief that I can yield to such absurdity,” 
he said, angrily, a dozen times—‘‘I, who have prided 
myself upor my invincibility—who have laughed at the 
spooniness of other lovers—to be myself bewitched with a 
picture. If I knew—if I were sure there was a living 
original, it might be different.” 

But the delusion waxed stronger as the days wore on. 
It really seemed that the picture had bewitched him. He 
hunted up all his geographical authorities, and found 
out that Garden Reach had a veritable existence—was the 
suburban paradise of Caleutta. Therefrom he deduced 
exultantly. The palm-trees were tangible facts, and the 
Ayah—so therefore the beautiful Rosabel. 

Calcutta was thenceforth the Mecca of his aspirations. 
How absurd in him that in all his journeyings he had 
never turned his steps thitherward, toward the golden 
sunshine and the ‘‘ City of Palaces”! But, ah! should he 
find here there ? was she all the while swinging in the 
hammock, with those bright, gleeful eyes keeping watch 
for him ? 

If this love-stricken Burton had ‘only been a poor man, 
it is possible, in the busy absorption of everyday care and 
effort, he might have thrown off the glamour of this 
strange infatuation ; but he was the sole heir of a great 
fortune, and just now was without any settled or definite 
aim. So it will be seen he was its legitimate and lawful 
prey. 

In the midst”of the dreamy unreality of the life he was 
living came his uncle’s letter—sharp, terse, practical to a 
degree that rasped sorely on Burton’s sensitive nerves. 


“You ABSURD FeLLow—I could thrash you soundly for run- 
ning back to the city just because our party happened to be away 
for the day! Canfound the yachting, too! I would rather have 
sunk every keel there than it should have happened; but you 
always have been the most pigheaded, obstinate fellow I have ever 
dealt with, and I suppose I must bear it to the end. I had such 
grand hopes that you would cut out this confounded East Indian 
nabob who is dancing attendance on my pretty Amy! A good-look- 
ing, well-to-do young fellow like you—of course you could, if you 
would only try. I could box your ears soundly when I think what 
you are slighting, in your confounded, supercilious donkeyism— 
the sweetest, brightest, darlingest little sunbeam of a girl that was 
ever known. If you would only come and see her once! It may 
not be too late now. Come,Isay! Your INDIGNANT UNCLE.” 


Burton read the letter through and curled a scornful 
lip over it. 

‘** Miss Altrilham, indeed! No, I thank you, my good 
uncle. You must soothe your ire as best you may.” 

Even while he was folding up the letter, a gentleman 
acquaintance called upon him. 

“Thad a few minutes to spare, Darke, so I ran in to 
make my adieu. I’m off in to-morrow’s steamer for 
Havre, thence overland to Calcutta. A sudden call on 
business matters. You seemed so interested in East 
Indian affairs the other day, I thought perhaps you 
might have some commissions for curiosities or nicknacks, 
and I should be happy to oblige you.” 

Burton Darke’s face flushed, his eyes glittered. 

“To Calcutta!” exclaimed he. ‘‘By George! Wilson, 
I’ve half a mind to go with you !” 

‘That would make a delightful trip of what I have 
looked upon only as a tiresome business journey,” an- 
swered the other, warmly. ‘‘ Pray have a whole mind, 
Mr. Datke, and the thing is done.” 








Burton stood a moment trying to still the sudden 
tumult of heart and brain ; the next he said, with a stern 
solemnity of tone that struck the listener as rather out of 
place : 

‘*So be it—I will go !” 

‘Then I'll run down and secure your stateroom as near 
mine as possible. How delighted I shall be with your 
company !” 

Burton sat down and dashed off two or three letters to 
his business agent, his one family aunt; and then to 
Major Darke he scribbled hastily : 


“Sorry for your disappointment, dear old fellow; but I couldn’t 
think of being so impolite as to interfere with an East Indian 
nabob. I’m off, however, to take revenge in the enemy’s own 
territory. I start for Calcutta to-morrow. It is ridiculous that I 
have omitted India in my otherwise pretty extensive travels. Wish 
me success in bringing thence a lovely rose, the peerless blossom 
of that flowery clime, “Your GRACELESS NEPHEW.” 


It is needless to relate with what growls of rage the 
hasty missive was deciphered. 

But Burton, by that time, was on the ocean, speeding 
along, with eager eyes that saw not half the glories of the 
pathless sea, for the vision they constantly beheld—a 
swinging hammock and a bright-eyed girl watching and 
waiting gleefully. 

it is a long, and it ought to be a delightful, journey, but 
Burton’s companion wondered at his indifference to the 
swiftly vanishing panorama of sea and land, city and 
hamlet, nationality and sovereignty. 

A feverish haste was consuming him; he begrudged 
even the necessary waiting for missed connections. 

But at last they were on the steamer’s deck and speed- 
ing gallantly up the Hooghly. 

Burton’s excitement was too intense to be concealed. 
One moment he was flushed and tremulous; the next, 
pallid as a corpse. 

‘Good heavens, man, you are going to be ill!” de- 
clared his alarmed comrade. ‘‘I trust to mercy you have 
not taken one of their outlandish fevers.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” returned Burt, with a feeble laugh, ‘‘ it is 
only that it is a momentous event for me to be approach- 
ing Calcutta. Can’t you allow me to indulge in a little 
sentiment ?” 

But his lip quivered. He was not easy beside his ob- 
servant traveling companion, and he went off to hunt up 
one of the under-officers, to ask him to point out Garden 
Reach to him as they swung around toward the harbor. 

When at length his eye rested upon the stately villas 
peeping out from the embowering shade, there came over 
him a shuddering, sickening realization of the intangibik 
ity of the chimera which had led him on. A cold, blank 
foreboding closed around him sullenly. ° 

He was vaguely conscious that Wilson must look upon 
him as one half demented or thoroughly idiotic, but his 
fevered excitement had so wrought upon his nerves that 
he could not escape its influence. 

It was easier to dissimulate after they were once estab- 
lished on shore. 

His golden favors speedily brought to Burton’s aid a 
gay young English officer, who, as he declared, knew 
Calcutta by heart. To him our forlorn knight confided 
his quest. Would he find for him a young lady named 
Rose, Rosabel, Rosalie—it mattered little which? But 
the initial of the surname was A, and the young lady was 
bright and beautiful as a fairy sprite, and swung in a 
hammock in some of the beautiful gardens of Garden 
Reach. 

The Englishman looked at him askance, but pulled his 
mustache thoughtfully. 
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“Without doubt, if the young lady was there, he could | palkee-riding and sight-seeing. He was more like himself 
find her speedily. Let him think a moment—there were | than his friend had seen him since they left home. 
the Armstrongs, the Arnolds, the Ashleys, and half a That afternoon, when all fashionable Calcutta was oxt 
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Jozen Allens, he could swear to. Oh, certainly, it was | driving on the Strand, he scanned eagerly and expect- 
quite likely. Just give him a couple of days and he | antly every carriage that bore along its freight of youth 
should have the introduction.” and beauty. 

Burton drew a long breath and went off with Wilson to| But no Rose of beauty blossomed before him, 
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The next day the Englishman sent his Khitmutgra with 
a note: 

“T have found Miss Rose Aspinwall. She is a nieco of Major 
Thorne’s. We are invited there to tiffin to-morrow. Come over to 
ny quarters in the palkee. We'll take horses from thence,” 


How Burton Darke’s heart throbbed! At last! He 
placed the precious sketch, now safely secured in a 
Russia leather receptacle, within his breastpocket, and 
counted the hours—yes, even the mmutes—till the ap- 
pointed hour came. 

More joyful grew his certainty as he neared the house, 
and had a glimpse of its little group of feathery palm- 
trees, beneath which swung a gayly-colored hammock. 

The dusky-browed Ayah, who peeped around the corner 








explained all his disappointment. The latter was ready 
to rear with laughter, but he piloted safely through the 
hour required for their stay, and then extricated his hap- 
less protégé from further durance. 

“*So it wasn’t the one ?” he said, hiding the smile that 
played under his heavy mustache with his shielding hand. 
‘“‘T should think not,” answered Lurton, indignantly. 

“‘T can’t think where else to look. Rose is a common 
enough name, but just now in Calcutta I can testify there 
are not a dozen young ladies of that name, and not another 
A among them.” 

“Come !” said Burton, desperately. ~ ‘I’ve only given 
you half confidence. To-morrow I'll be over at your 
quarters and show you the picture. You will know if 
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WILLIAM PENN ‘AND THE PHILADELPHIA BI-CENTENARY.— THE TREATY AT SHACKAMAXON,— SEE PAGE 23, 


of the veranda, might have stepped out of the picture, 
she was so like the one who swung the peacock-fan. 

At last! A tender haze dimmed his eye as he was ush- 
ered by his new acquaintance into the little parlor where 
the great punkah swung in its steady pulsations over the 
heads of some dozen people. He bowed mechanically, 
desperately struggling for composure while the introduc- 
tions were given, and it was a moment or two before he 
was able too see clearly. 

Miss Aspinwall was the only young lady present, so it 
was impossible to mistake her identity. Poor Burton’s 
heart sank like lead with his first look at the thin, sallow, 
expressionless face that was turned toward him with a 
sleepy smile on its thin lips. 

Rose, indeed! A shriveled, stunted, withered blossom ! 
He gave the amused Englishman a glance of disgust that 





you've ever seen that face. Ihave not come this long 
journey on such a quest to be cheated out of its consum- 
mation, if anything can accomplish it. I'll tell you the 
whole wild story.” 

And the next morning, in the early coolness, Burton 
Darke presented himself the very instant the English 
officer was released from parade. 

Without any circumlocution he drew forth his treasured 
sketch, tenderly unfolded the leather covers, and laid it on 
the table before the other’s astonished eyes. ‘‘ There!” 
was all he said. 

And, ‘By George !” ejaculated the officer. 

Then there were five minutes of silence, which Burton 
Darke broke tremulously. 

“Do you think you can find that lady in Calcutta ?” he 
asked, 
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‘Good heavens, man! do you think a woman like that 
could be hidden ? If that face was once seen on the Es- 
planade, all Calcutta would be ringmg with the news. 
All the town and garrison would run mad over it. Why, 
it is as fresh as a dewdrop, as fair as a lily, as radiantly 
bright as a star !” ejaculated the Englishman. 

“I know it. Where is she ?” returned Burton Darke, 
piteously. 

“Not in Calcutta. You may be sure this scorching 
climate allows nothing so fresh and fair as that. Non- 
sense, man ; I don’t believe there is such a face as that 
anywhere.” 

‘“‘ Look at what is written on the back. 
groaned Burton. 

‘Tt is a fancy sketch ; I’d take my oath of it,” pursued 
the officer. But all at once he started, and held up the 
picture to the light. ‘‘L. K.! Those initials are too 
peculiar to be mistaken. I fancied there was a familiar 
look about the whole thing, writing and all. That’s one 
of Luke Kildar’s sketches, I'll venture to swear. Hillo, 
there, Darce! Come in a moment,” he called out; and 
another officer, older and graver-looking, came through 
the long, cool passage and entered the room. “See here, 
Dacre,” said the lieutenant, as soon as the proper intro- 
duction was given ; ‘‘ you were Luke Kildar’s chum and 
confidant for I don’t know how many years. Isn’t this 
one of his sketches ?” 

The other took it and burst into a mellow laugh. 

‘“*No! The fellow is in a desperate condition, and no 
great wonder. He’s sent me a copy of that same face. 
Something a little out of the common line, isn’t it? A 
regular angel, and yet the perfect woman, too, you'd 
think.” 

**You’ve seen the face before !” ejaculated Burton, 
sharply. 

“Certain. I had a good hour’s entertainment last night 
over the old fellow’s letters that came in yesterday's mail. 
He’s head-over-heels in love—got it worse than any of you 
young fellows—and he sent me just a sketch of her face to 
show me the seraphic creature she was.”’ 

** Where is she? Then it is a veritable likeness.” 

“That’s what Luke declares. I'll bring in the letter 
and read it to you. It’s rich, I can tell you, to see old 
Luke so smitten.” 

‘Where is she ?” demanded Burt, fiercely. 

“Why, in America, of course. Kildar is there now. 
It’s the only part of the civilized world he hasn’t sifted 
over. I'll get the letter.” ' 

He went out quite hastily for one of his sedate presence, 
and returned again in a moment or two with the letter 
and a small oval of pasteboard in hand. He put the letter 
upon the table beside the other. There smiled up from 
both the same bright, winning, wonderful face. 

Burton Darke stared drearily. 

“He’s a wonderful artist, this Luke Kildar. I don’t 
wonder such a flower-like face haunted him. He calls her 
his peerless Rote, and says her character is sweeter than 
her face—that she truly deserves the pet name her grim 
old guardian gives her when he calls her a sunbeam. 
Well, she looks like it, doesn’t she 2” 

By this time Dacre perceived that his communication 
was receiving very agitating attention, for Burton Darke, 
with a face pallid as a ghost, was staring despairingly 
at the pictures, and muttering: 

“In America! And I have come away all this distance 
to search in Calcutta.” 

The lieutenant pitied him, and helped him out as best 
he might. 

“Tell us Kildar’s story, or read the letter, Dacre, 


It must be !” 
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| there’s a good fellow. 
interested.” 

‘Perhaps I’d better tell it. It isn’t so very much— 
only he is desperately in earnest to win this girl, who, he 
says, is protected by a gruff old army officer, a Major— 
Darke.” 

Burton gave a little shout, and then stopped abruptly, 
and ‘sank heavily into a chair. 

‘‘ Kildar has money enough, you know, and isn’t want- 
ing in manners, and that sort of thing; and, as an artist, 
he’s a positive genius. I should say the odds were in his 
favor. He says he picture’s Calcutta life as much like 
a fairy tale as possible to tempt a girl's vivid imagination, 
and promises everything before it is hinted. The only 
drawback is the grim old guardian’s antipathy to him. 
He has discovered that the old fellow covets the beautiful 
Rose for a nephew of his own—and Kildar has been 
dreading his appearance—but he writes this letter in high 
glee over the nephew’s sudden departure and the old 
man’s raging disappointment.” 

Another muttered imprecation bursts from Burton 
Darke. 

“‘Dolt ! idiot ! insufferable coxcomb !” 
fiercely. 

‘‘Who are you referring to—to my friend Kildar ?” de- 
manded the officer, indignantly. 

‘“‘T am talking about myself,” returned poor Burton, in 
a tone of unmitigated disgust. 

The lieutenant stared. 

*‘Do you know the young lady’s name ?” he asked, of 
Dacre. 

“T can tell it without his help,” responded Burton 
Darke. ‘It is Ada Rosamond Altrilham, the young lady 
to whom my poor old uncle has been trying to introduce 
me for the last two years, from whom I have run away & 
score of times, and with whose portrait I have fallen so 
desperately in love that I have followed its will-o’-the-wisp 
beckoning all the way to Calcutta. Insufferable stupidity! 
I deserve what, perhaps, I have lost.” 

He was gathering up the picture to its case while he 
spoke. 

‘By Jove! it would be rather rough on you, that’s a 
fact, if you’ve left Kildar a clear field in which to win her 
away from you,” said the lieutenant. 

Burton Darke ground his teeth with rage. 

**When does the steamer leave ?” he asked, huskily. 

**Not till next week. You poor wretch, you'll have to 
endure it as best you may.” 

‘“*T’ll charter one on my own account to take me over to 
Suez !” declared Burton, valiantly. ‘‘There shall be no 
more drifting with the tide. I'll stem it now with all the 
strength and energy at my command.” 

‘**Bravo !” cried the lieutenant ; ‘‘you deserve to win 
the rose at last.” 

It was little more than two months after the day of this 
unpleasant little dénouement that old Major Darke was 
leisurely walking toward the dock of the newly arrived 
Havre steamer, where he had an appointment with the 
company’s agent, when a flying figure came leaping over 
the gangway and seized upon his hand. 

**Uncle ! my dear, dear uncle !” 

‘‘Burt Darke, bless my stars! Why, is it you, is it? 
You good -for- nothing, ungrateful dog!” growled the 
major. 

‘Oh, uncle, has she married Kildar ?” 

**Married! Who? what? Is it possible that you care 
about my little Ada’s marriage ? No, she hasn’t ; she sent 
him right-about-face. But what’s that to you ?” 


You see, the gentleman is keenly 
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‘**Ah, uncle, let me tell you the whole story !” 
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After the major heard it half through, he burst into a 
roar. 
‘“‘Ha! ha! ha!: That is too rich! the greatest joke of 
the season !” he burst forth ; and could hear no more for 
his continued peals of laughter. 

“But, uncle, what do you say?” pleaded Burton, 
meekly. 
‘““What doIsay? That I'll tell my little girl the good 


















joke—the whole of it !_ The best of it is that she has been 
mooning over your picture, though she doesn’t know I 
know it. WhatdoIsay? We'll see what she'll say, sir ; 
that’s the most I can promise.” 

And she said, ‘I will!” when a very grave dignitary of 
the Church asked her the important question. And Bur- 
ton took care to send wedding-cards to Calcutta, where 
it is to be hoped poor old Kildar did not see them. 











WILLIAM PENN AND THE PHILADELPHIA BI-CENTENARY. 


By a brilliant group of bi-centennial fétes, extending 
over the week beginning on the 23d of October last, the 
second city of the Union has done fitting honor to the 
memory of its founder, and celebrated the events con- 
nected with the birth of the city and the commonwealth. 
The occasion gives a special appropriateness to a review 
of the life of William Penn—a man whose life should be 
known and read of all men, and whose name must ever 
stand among the few great ones that shed lustre upon the 
early history of the New World. 

William Penn was born in London, October 14th, 1644. 
He was the son of Sir William Penn, a distinguished com- 
mander in the British Navy, and Margaret Jasper, of Rotter- 
dam. Young William was sent, at the age of fifteen, to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he made rapid advance- 
ment, being about equally noted for scholastic progress 
and zeal for athletic exercises. About this time he became 
interested in the Quakers, whereupon his father, treating 
him with much severity, sent him to travel upon the Con- 
tinent, whence he returned in 1664, full of theological 
learning, ‘‘a most modish person, grown quite a fine gen- 
tleman.” 

At the suggestion of his father, Penn entered Lincoln’s 
Inn as a student of law. During the ravages of the plague 
his serious impressions were revived, and his father, dis- 
covering this, sent him to Ireland, to the viceregal court 
of the Lord Lieutenant. The Duke of Ormond wished to 
make him a captain of foot, an offer which he was not en- 
tirely averse to accepting. The portrait of Penn in armor, 
said to have been painted from life, belongs to this period. 
Nevertheless, he soon became engrossed in the manage- 
ment of his father’s Irish estates, and thus, while in Cork, 
met Thomas Lee, the Quaker preacher, whom he had 
known at Oxford. ‘It was at this time,” says Penn, 
‘that the Lord visited me with a eertain sound and testi- 
mony of his Eternal Word.” Drawn into close fellow- 
ship with the Friends, his principles secured him the com- 
pliment of being thrust into Cork jail. He wrote a letter 
to the Earl of Orrery, saying, ‘‘ Religion, which is at once 
my crime and mine innocence, makes me a prisoner.” 
The earl ordered his immediate release, whereupon his 
father called him home, and began anew the task of re- 
claiming him from Quaker opinion, offering every induce- 
ment. that wealth and station could supply. 

In vain! The young disciple of Lee, while continuing 
to wear his sword and gay apparel, refused to take off his 
hat in the presence of the Duke of York, being resolved to 
reserve that degree of deference for God alone. Accord- 
ingly, at the age of twenty-three, he was again expelled 
from his father’s house. The admiral subsequently al- 
lowed him to return, but refused to countenance his pecu- 
liar opinions. 

Penn began to preach at the age of twenty-four, and 
soon got himself shut up in the Tower, ‘‘ for a book I writ, 
called the ‘Sandy Foundation Shaken,’” undervaluing 
the principles of ‘‘ one Thomas Vincent, a dissenting min- 





ister.” Nine months the well-intentioned young preacher 
languished in the Tower for this literary aggression. He 
then found his way to Newgate, and went thence to the 
dock of the Old Bailey, where he was fined and recommit- 
ted in default. His father, whose life was now drawing to 
a close, secretly paid the prisoner’s fine, called him to his 
bedside and parted with him in peace. The son inherited 
his estate, worth £1,500 per annum. Penn endured an- 
other sojourn of six months’ duration at Newgate, the 
penalty of speaking in an unlawful assembly, after which 
he visited Holland and Germany. 

Penn was married, in 1672, to Gulielma Maria Spring- 
ett, daughter of Sir William Springett, of Darling, in 
Sussex. The young lady was not only beautiful in person 
and possessed of an ample estate; she was esteemed, we 
are told, of great sweetness of temper, and in principles 
was entirely united with her husband. Writing to his 
children in after years, Penn spoke of it as ‘‘a match of 
Providence’s making.” The happy pair went to live at 
Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire. 

In the year 1675 Penn became interested in American 
colonization, and reached the second great turning-point 
in his life. He acted as arbitrator between Fenwick and 
Byllinge, both members of the Society of Friends, in the 
settlement and sale of West New Jersey, Lord Berkeley 
having sold one-half of the province of New Jersey to Fen- 
wick, who held it in trust for Byllinge and his assigns. 
The matter being adjusted, Fenwick embarked with his 
family and some friends, and their ship, the Grifith, was 
the first English vessel that reached West New Jersey. 
the colony, under the management of Penn and his asso- 
ciates, prospered well, and was joined in 1677-78, by 
800 emigrants, mostly Friends. 

Tn 1680, having now for many years been interested in 
New Jersey colonization, gaining thereby much valuable 
experience and information, Penn applied to Charles IT. 
to grant him a tract of country lying north of Maryland, 
being bounded on the east by the Delaware, on the west 
limited as Maryland, and northward ‘‘ to extend as far as 
plantable.” He asked for this grant in lieu of the sum of 
£16,000 due to his father from the British Government. 
The scheme was objected to by Sir John Werden, agent 
of the Duke of York, on the ground that the territory west 
of the Delaware belonged to the Government of New 
York, especially the New Castle Colony. It was known 
as Delaware County, and was occupied promiscuously 
by Swedes, Finlanders, Dutch and English. The agent 
of Lord Baltimore wished that the grant, if made, might 
be restricted to lands north of Maryland. 

The Duke of York, however, favored Penn, and, March 
4th, 1681, the patent was signed. This venerable docu- 
ment, written on parchment, having the lines underscored 
with red ink, is now preserved in the Department of State, 
at Harrisburg, being handsomely decorated with heraldic 
devices. Penn was highly elated, and in a letter to 





Robert Turner said, respecting the name of his province, 
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that ‘ Pennsylvania ” 
was “‘a name the king 
would give it in honor 
of my father. I chose 
New Wales, being, as 
this, a pretty hilly 
country, but Penn be- 
ing Welsh for a head, 
as Pennmanmoire in 
Wales, and Penrith in 
Cumberland, and Penn 
in Buckinghamshire, the 
highest land in England 
jhe] called this Penn- 
sylvania, which is the 
high or head woodlands ; 
for I proposed, when the 
secretary, a Welshman, 
refused to have it called 
New Wales, Sylvania, 
and they added Penn 
to it; and though I 
much opposed it, and 
went to the king to have 
it struck out, altered, 
he said it was past, and 
would take it upon 
him ; nor could twenty 
guineas move the un- 
der-secretary to vary the 
name; for I feared lest 
it should be looked on 
as a vanity in me, and 
not as respect in the 
king, as it truly was, for 
my father, whom he 
often mentions with 
praise.” Still, it is 
popularly supposed that 
the name was in honor 
of the son. 

The preamble of the 


charter declares that Penn’s application arose out of a 
commendable desire to enlarge the British Empire, and 
promote such useful commodities as may be a benefit to 





SIGNATURE AND SEAL ON PENN’S PATENT. 








the king and his do- 
minions, and also te 
reduce savage nations, 
by quiet and gentle 
manners, to the love of 
civil society and the 
Christian religion. 

The charter consists 
of twenty-three articles, 
and Penn was made 
absolute proprietor un- 
der the king, holding 
in “free and common 
socage, by fealty only.” 
He was to pay the king 
two beaver skins annu- 
ally, and these were to 
be duly delivered at 
Windsor Castle. He 
was also to pay the 
king one-fifth of the 
gold and silver that 
might be found. 

With the consent of 
the freemen, Penn was 
empowered to make all 
necessary laws, appoint 
magistrates and judges, 
and exercise the power 
of pardon, except for 
the crimes of murder 
and treason, though in 
this respect he had the 
power to reprieve. The 
king was to levy no 
taxes without the con- 
sent of Parliament or 
the people. Penn was 
made a captain-general, 
with full powers on 
land and sea; while, on 
the application of 


twenty inhabitants to the Bishop of London, a ‘ preach- 
er” should be permitted to reside in the province. By 
a “preacher” was meant a clergyman of the Church of 
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BLUE ANCHOR TAVERN, 


England. In the face of this provision, we are told by 
Gordon, about ‘the spirit of freedom which breathes 
through this charter,” and we are assured that it was 
drafted by Penn himself, though Janney concedes that 
“the clause allowing ministers of the Church of England 
to reside in the province did not emanate from Penn.” 

Next the king made known by proclamation what had 
been done, and Penn wrote to the people of the province, 
assuring them of his good will, the proclamation and 
letter being taken out by his cousin, William Markham, 
commissioned to act as his deputy. August 1st, Mark- 
ham bought of the sachems an ancient royalty, and com- 
menced the building of Pennsbury, which entered upon 
the race more than a year before Philadelphia. Penn also 
published ‘“‘A Description of Pennsylvania,” compiled 
from the best authorities at his command. 

Having made all his arrangements to visit his province, 
Penn drew up a beautiful letter to his wife and children, 
and embarked at Deal in the ship Welcome, August 30th, 
1682. He had made every provision for the comfort of 
the people dur- 
ing the voyage, 
yet the smallpox 
soon broke out, 
and in midocean 
nearly every per- 
son on board was 
more or less sick. 
Thirty of the one 
hundred passen- 
gers died, and the 
voyage was ever 
after remembered 
with a shudder. 

Arriving in the 
Delaware before 
New Castle, Oc- 
tober 27th, the 
following day he 
produced his 
deeds from the 
Duke of York, 
and received pos- 
session of the 
town and county 
adjoining by “the 
delivery of turf, 
and twig and 











THE LETITIA HOUSE, 1682, 


THE TREATY TREE. 


water, and soyle of the river Delaware.” ‘The people 
of the different nationalities enthusiastically assembled 
from all quarters and listened with delight to the man 
who had come with feudal powers, yet promising a free 
government and all its attendant advantages. He next 
went to Upland, where he lodged at the Wade Man- 
sion, and changed the name of the place to Chester. He 
then proceeded to lay out the metropolis which existed 
in his mind before he left England, the present Phila- 
delphia. We are told that he purchased the land of 
‘‘ three Swedes,” by whom it was then occupied. He de- 
sired to form here a stately ‘“‘greene country town.” 
According, however, to Watson’s paper in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society” (Vol. iii., Part. ii, 
p. 128), the land was purchased of the Indians, and not un- 
til July 30th, 1685, Penn at that time having returned to 
England. Chalmers, in his ‘‘ Political Annals” (Ed. 1780, 
p. 644), says that Penn’s policy of buying the land of the 
natives was urged by “the good Bishop of London.” 

We are told that the first house was finished by George 
Guest, the owner 
using it as a tav- 
ern under the 
name of the 
‘*Blue Anchor.” 
The Blue Anchor 
Inn was situated 
at what is now 
the corner of 
Front and Dock 
Streets, the first 
settlers having 
landed their 
goods at the low 
sandy beach of 
the river near by. 
When Penn first 
came to the city, 
he came in a boat 
from Chester, and 
landed at Blue 
Anchor Tavern, 
according to an 
old and undoubt- 
ed tradition. The 
Blue Anchor was 
kept for many 
years by Quaker 
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landlords, was afterward called the Boatswain and Call, 
and finally gave way to a tobacco-house about a half cen- 
tury ago. 

Some of the early inhabitants of the settlement lived at 
first in caves excavated in the banks of the Delaware, 
places that afterward became the resort of evil doers. 
Within a few months no less than eighty houses were 
finished, and the number at the end of the year was about 
one hundred, besides a fine quay three hundred feet long. 
Two years later there were six hundred houses. Before 
the superfluous trees were cut down, the printing-press 
was set up, and in December, 1683, Enoch Flower opened 
a school in a rude cabin, on the following terms: ‘‘To 
learn to read, four shillings a quarter ; to write, six shil- 
lings ; boarding a scholar—to wit, diet, lodging, washing, 
and schooling, ten pounds the whole year.” Keith, after- 
ward an Episcopal alergyman, became the principal teacher 
of Philadelphia. William Bradford the printer likewise 
abandoned Quakerism and became an Episcopalian. Also 
a “witch” was tried, Penn presiding as judge, the ac- 
cused finally escaping; this forming, it is said, the first 
and last ‘‘ witchcraft ” case in Pennsylvania. 

Soon, however, it became apparent that the charter 
drawn up for Pennsylvania by Penn would not, in some 
particulars, suffice, and March 30th, 1683, a new one was 
framed by a general committee and signed by the gov- 
ernor. It reduced the council from thirty-six to eighteen, 
retaining the initiation of bills for the governcr and council, 
but the essential principles remained the same, the real 
power being vested in the people. While in Maryland 
Lord Baltimore appointed all officers, high and low, Penn 
had not the power to make a constable. ‘I purpose,” 
said Penn, “to leave myself and successors no power of 
doing mischief, that the will of one man may not hinder 
the good of a whole country.” 

It was about this time that the so-called ‘‘ Great Treaty ” 
was made with the Indians. 

We are all familiar with the picture of this glowing 
“event,” occurring, as tradition relates, on the last day of 
November, 1682, under a large elm at Shackamaxon, now 
Kensington, which for over a century afterward was 
known as ‘‘Treaty Tree.” A aumerous assembly of the 
Delawares, Mingoes and other Susquehanna tribes met on 
this historic occasion, and formed with the Quakers a 
treaty which Voltaire afterward characterized as the only 
one *‘never sworn to and never broken.” 

Treaty Tree was held in the highest veneration by the 
first settlers and their descendants. So great wis the re- 
spect felt for it that when, during the Revolution, British 
forces occupied the neighborhood, and parties were sent 
from camp to secure firewood, the commanding general 
issued special orders for its safety, and stationed a guard 
about it, to protect it from the ax. The tree was already 
old and fully grown when the notable: assemblage was 
held beneath its spreading boughs, yet it stood for nearly 
one hundred and thirty years more, being blown to the 
ground in a storm on the 3d of March, 1810. In its form 
it was remarkably widespread, but not lofty; its main 
branch, inclining toward the river, measured 150 feet in 
length ; its girth around the trunk was 24 feet, and its 
age, as computed by the circles on its trunk, was 283 
years. 

An accurate drawing of the tree was made in 1800, and 
illustration, based upon this sketch, presents a correct view 
of the famous elm as it appeared during the last years of 
its life. A monument was erected by the Penn Society 
in 1827 to mark the site of the tree and of the treaty ground 
which has made it historic. 

As for Penn’s dress, it consisted of “An outer coat 








reaching to the knees,” and if we can believe it, ‘‘ with 
buttons ”’; also a vest of ‘‘ other” materials, with ‘‘ trousers 
extremely full, slashed at the sides and tied with strings 
of ribbon ; a profusion of shirt-sleeves and ruffles, and a 
hat of the cavalier shape (wanting only the feather), from 
beneath the brim of which escaped the curls of his rich 
auburn hair,” notwithstanding ruffles and ribbons were 
under the ban by the dictum of the Friends. 

We read of Markham in the brilliant uniform of a cava- 
lier ; of the old Swedes, in the toggery worn in the camp 
of Gustavus Adolphus, brought over, no doubt, with 
reference to some such occasion; of the Indians in their 
gorgeous paint and feathers; of the Quakers in their 
“‘ sober suits,” which at that day were not of drab ; of the 
sailors in their “peculiar habits,” together, as was quite 
proper, with ‘‘ several members of the government,” and 
the interpreter, ‘‘Captain Cocle,” not ‘‘ Captain Cuttle,” 
who, however, might a deal better have been invited, 
as he would have made a “note of it.” 

By the aid of “‘ Captain Cocle,” Penn addressed the red 
men in their own language, making a speech too long to 
be reported here. The scene was very impressive. This 
we know from the picture by West, with its anachron- 
isms, repeated on the medal struck in honor of the 
event.” 

From year to year, we are informed by the “‘ venerable 
historian,” Heckwelder—the same Heckwelder who told 
us how the whites acquired Manhattan Island with a bull’s 
hide—the sachems assembled their children in the woods, 
‘in a shady spot as like they could find to that in which 
Penn, their great Onas,” conferred with them, ‘‘ when 
they would spread out his words or speeches on a blanket 
or a clean piece of bark, and repeat the whole again and 
again to their great satisfaction. 

William Penn certainly made a treaty. In fact, he 
made several ; and whether or not he made the particular 
one celebrated in song and story, is really of very little 
consequence, compared with his great work in founding 
province. We are assured that the treaty under the great 
elm was not a treaty made for land, as all such acquisi- 
tions are recorded. It was a treaty of ‘‘ friendship”; but 
his whole policy formed a treaty of that kind which needs 
no pictorial emphasis. His action in respect to the Indi- 
ans was the republication of the Bethlehem proclamation 
of peace and goodwill. 

This noble man, whose principles were the principles of 
peace, but whose entire life, from youth to old age, was a 
constant war with prince and prelate, courtier and king, 
churchman, Roman Catholic and co-religionist, never had 
any conflict whatsoever with the children of the forest, 
who found in him at once a brother, a father, and an un- 
failing friend. "Whoever desires to consider the probabil- 
ities, may consult the article in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania” (Vol. iii., Part ii., p. 141), 
by Du Ponceau and Fisher, and the Address of Mr. 
Shippen (Vol. vi., p. 215), on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to that Society of a belt of wampum, said to 
have been given to Penn when the treaty was made. 

At a time when all was going well in the province, 
Penn’s wife lay sick in England, while his enemies there 
were busy. Accordingly, he felt that he must at once 
return, if he regarded the welfare and stability of his 
government. Therefore, summoning the Indian tribes fo 
meet at Pennsbury, he renewed the pledge of good faith 
separately with each tribe, gave them much wholesome 
advice, and left them sorrowing for his departure. While 
in the country he made treaties with no'less than nineteen 
tribes. 

In England he struggled for the greater portion of 
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twelve years. At times he was accused of bad designs. 
He was also a ‘‘Papist.” He was brought to trial and 
barely escaped imprisonment. At times, to avoid the 
storm, he remained in retirement. In April of the year 
1693, William and Mary having succeeded King James, 
the former took away Penn’s authority over Pennsylvania, 
and attached the government of the province to that of 
New York, under Fletcher. Yet Penn finally emerged 
from the cloud, and, August 20th, 1696, William ordered 
Sunderland “‘to strike the name of Pennsylvania out of 
the list of condemned provinces.” But these struggles do 
not fall within the scope of the present article, and, there- 
fore, we hasten on to say, that in the meanwhile the 
storm-centre had shifted to Pennsylvania, where the 
outcry was swelling against Colonel Markham, Penn’s re- 
presentative. 

Accordingly, September 9th, 1696, he embarked for 
America with his new wife, Hannah Callowhill, his first 
wife, the loved ‘‘ Guli,” having died several years before. 
Upon his arrival at Philadelphia, now grown to a flourish- 
ing town, he was received with great enthusiasm. He 
had provided for a fine residence, furnished with all ap- 
pointments in keeping with his position as governor of a 
great province. To this end the Indian royalty, after- 
ward known as Pennsbury, was bought of the natives. It 
was situated on the Delaware, above Philadelphia. The 
estate originally comprised 3,431 acres, the river running 
around it. The house cost £7,000. It was of brick, two 
stories in height, with a frontage of sixty feet, facing the 
Delaware. No trace of this mansion now remains, it 
having been taken down about the period of the Revolu- 
tion. Watson infers that Penn had a cottage built for 
him by Markham in Philadelphia, in what came to be 
known as Letitia Court ; but during his second visit, in 
1700, he certainly used what is known as the Slate-roof 
House, on Second Street, as his city residence. In this 
house was born John Penn, the only member of the 
family born in America. The house stood until very 
recent times, and witnessed many interesting changes. 

Concerning the difficulties that he had to contend with 
in his province, we may simply say that they were largely 
such as grew out of maladministration in his absence ; 
though the question of raising money for the fortifications 
so unpalatable to the Quakers, and the condition of the 
blacks and the Indians, weighed upon his mind. 

In November, 1700, a new constitution was adopted, 
and on April 23d, 1701, a genuine treaty was made with 
the representatives of the Five Nations at Philadelphia. 
In August the money for the fortifications asked for by 
the king was refused. Soon news came that a plan was 
afoot in Parliament for the reduction of all proprietary 
governments ; and the members of Penn’s family, weary 
of the novel life in the American wilderness, were anxious 
to return to England. 

Penn formed his resolution, and sailed, October 28th, 
1702. One of his later official acts was to create Phila- 
delphia a city, by a charter signed October 25th, 1701. 
Andrew Hamilton was made his deputy, and Edward 
Shippen became mayor. His representative in 1702 was 
Andrew Hamilton, who is referred to in the accompany- 
ing fac-simile, somewhat reduced. Anne was now Queen, 
but under her reign misfortune pursued him, and in 1712 
he mortgaged his province for £12,000. His health was 
now broken, yet he survived until July 30th, 1718, when 
he expired at his home in Rushcombe, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

The burial-place of William Penn is in the little rustic 
graveyard of the old Quaker meeting-house at Jordan’s, 
near the village of Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckingham- 





shire, about twenty-four miles from London. The 
Friends’ meeting-house is a plain red brick building, with 
tiled roof and lattice windows, the frames, shutters and 
doors painted white. The interior is of the plainest deal 
wood, unpainted. In the graveyard, which is perhaps 
half an acre in extent, many a moldering heap is visible ; 
but the only memorial stones are a few of modern date, all 
alike marking the last resting-place of the Penn family. 
They bear the names of two children of William Penn— 
namely, Letitia Penn and Springett Penn (1696); Gu- 
lielma Maria Penn (1689); Maria Pennington (1682), and 
Joseph Rule (1765); and also on another stone of the same 
shape and size as the above, about two feet high, ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Penn, 1718, and Hannah Penn, 1726.” 

Penn is often thought of as a very staid, solemn per- 
sonage, incapable of bending or taking off his hat, yet the 
contrary is the truth. He was of a most lively disposi- 
tion, and from his youth fond of athletic sports. Hence, 
when he came into the American forests, from taste as 
well as policy, he entered into the games of the red men 
with zest, and would run and jump with them in their 
matches ; which he could not have done, if he had been 
the original of the stout individual seen in the Treaty 
Picture by West. Of such a person, essaying the role of 
an athlete, the Indian queens would have been obliged to 
say, as the Queen of Denmark said of her son Hamlet, 
‘‘he’s fat and scant of breath,” though he generally ap- 
pears upon the stage an attenuated individual with slim 
legs. 

The character of William Penn, as popularly conceived, 
is, in the main, just, though most persons are inclined to 
identify him too closely in appearance and manners and 
mode of life with the modern members of the Society of 
Friends. Yet, whatever may have been his principles, 
Penn was, to a great extent—at least for a large part of 
his life—a courtier and man of the world, the latter phrase 
being used in its best sense. Indeed, he entertained 
broad and grand ideas apart from the principles of religi- 
ous liberty and the needs of his province. His Philadel- 
phia was to be no pent-up Utica, while a boundless conti- 
nent engaged his thought, as we know from his proposi- 
tion, made in 1697, to bring all the colonies under one 
central control, thus forecasting the American confedera- 
tion. 

Philadelphia is nowa great and noble city, whose in- 
habitants are known the world over for their intelligence, 
culture and wealth ; and if to-day-there is a smaller pro- 
portion of those distinctively known as Friends than Penn 
himself would have wished, the city, as indeed the entire 
commonwealth, so distinguished for those humane princi- 
ples which he advocated, may still be regarded as has 
monument. - 

The idea that Philadelphia is a staid, quiet-loving city 


received a rude shock on the very first night of the week 


which was given up to the bi-centennial celebration of the 
landing of the Founder. Crowds thronged the principal 
streets until the small hours of the morning. Two pur- 
poses seemed to actuate them—to keep moving and make 
anoise. They were excited by each other, by the pro- 
fuse display of banners, flags, arches and portraits be- 
fore, behind, above and around them, and made delirious 
by the sound of the State House bell when at midnight 
it rang out a salute of 200 strokes. They ran, sang and 
shouted for hours, for now the bi-centennial celebration 
was begun. 

On Tuesday morning, the 24th, the city’s populace, 
swelled by scores of thousands from the surrounding 
towns, villages and cities, were up betimes. It was Land- 
ing Day, and William Penn was again to land at the 
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PENN LAYING OUT THE STREETS OF PHILADELPHIA, 


historic spot on the banks of the Dela 
ware, meet his thrifty Dutch and Swedish 
subjects and the Indians with whom 200 
years ago he dickered for land upon 
which to found his great commonwealth ; 
all this in allegory, of course, and at- 
tended by such a naval and civic display 
as would publish to the world the pres- 
ent greatness of the city which William 
Penn founded. Some of the features of 
the celebration at Chester of the day pre- 
vious were repeated, but on a grander 
scale, 

The counterfeit Penn came up the 
river in a full-rigged ship, surrounded 
by men in seventeenth century Quaker 
garb, and with a crew of sailors in striped 
Jerseys, petticoat trousers and ‘ pud- 
ding-bag”’ caps. The ship floated from 
her mizzen peak the name of the veri- 
table vessel in which the veritable Penn 
crossed the Atlantic. It was an old 
Danish hulk that had been rotting here 
at the wharves, which had been given an 
archaic contour by the addition of a 
poop deck aft and a raised bow. Her 
sails were furled, but nevertheless she 
sailed grandly up from League Island, 
several miles below the city, under the 
propulsion of two tugboats. 

Her coming was attended by the most 
picturesque pageant ever seen in Phila- 
delphia. Over a hundred tugboats, bril- 
liant with fluttering bunting, acted as an 
escort of honor. They went down the 
Delaware to meet her early in the morn- 
ing. The sun had come out and found 
the sky clear and blue, and a north- 
westerly wind, slightly eager and .nip- 
ping, blew briskly. The rigging of the 
shipping along the river front had blos- 
somed a marvelous crop of bunting of all 
shapes, sizes and colors, bearing all man- 
ner of devices, from the coats-of-arms of 
the countries of the world down to the 
names of candidates in the political can- 
vas in 1880. From all practical portions 
of the rigging and from long lines reach- 
ing from masthead to bowsprit, from 
peak to taffrail, flags waved and pennants 
cracked in the sharp breeze. Aided by 
the dancing water, the outlines of the 
projecting wharves—albeit they were old 
and shabby—the multitude of vessels big 
and little, and the thousand intersecting 
lines of their rigging, the simple decora- 
tions along the water front far surpassed 
in effect the most pretentious decorations 
in the ‘city streets. 

The tugboats moved down the river 
as early as seven o’clock. Thousands of 
persons were on hand, however, to see 
the novel pageant. They crowded the 
wharves and streets along the water’s 
edge, they filled the windows and roofs 
of abutting houses, they swarmed over 
the little sloops and schooners along the 
shore and penetrated to every spot that 
offered them a coign of vantage. Ven 
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A “ FRIENDS’ ” MEETING, 1682, 


turesome men and women rode on the points of bowsprits 
and swung on the yards and booms of the vessels. They 
clambered to the main truck and perched there for hours, 
awaiting the return of the escort boats and Penn’s ship, 
the Welcome. Near the Navy Yard four war vessels of the 
North Atlantic Squadron, the Yantic, Tennessee, Kearsage 
and Enterprise lay at anchor. From their booming guns 
and those of Fort Mifflin, as the Welcome and her escort 
were saluted, the spectators in the city above learned, 
about eight o’clock, that the founder was coming. The 
spectacle was wonderfully brilliant, especially when a 
bend in the river revealed the gayly bedizened, fancy- 
looking tugboats as a curved 
and animated line a mile long. 
When Christ Church, in Sec- 
ond Street, was passed, a chime 
of beils, a gift from Queen 
Anne to the church, rang out 
their welcome, and soon after 
a rakish revenue cutter’s guns 
joined in the jubilation. To 
all the salutes a howitzer on 
the Welcome gave feeble an- 
swer. A striking representa- 
tion was given of the famous 3 
landing of William Penn at 
Dock Street wharf, on the site 
of the Blue Anchor Inn, fol- 
lowed by a long procession 
through the principal streets. 
The feature of Wednesday 
was an elaborate trades’ dis- 
play, succeeded in the evening 
by a mystic pageant, torch- 
light parade and genoral il- WS 
lumination. “te S 
P Wi M/k 0 
The growing fondness for ae hy 
spectacular displays was fully 
Tecognized by the managers of 
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the celebration, who made 
the most extensive prepara- 
tions for this particular pa- 
| geant, which embraced 
| thirty-seven “ floats ” or cars 
mi laden with historical and 

emblematical tableaux. Ten 
| of the tableaux were de- 
signed to illustrate scenes in 
Pennsylvania history. Ono 
of these, of course, repre- 
sented the landing of Penn, 
showing him in an old-fash- 
ioned ship’s boat, with o 
high stern, on his way to 
the shore, surrounded by a 
number of Indian canoes, 
while on the shore a num- 
ber of Dutch colonists 
awaited the landing of 
Pennsylvania’s founder. A 
second represented the sign- 
ing of the treaty with the 
Indians under ‘Treaty 
Tree,” which has been made 
so familiar to the public by 
the engraving of the scene 
on the five-dollar greenback. 
Another tableau set forth 
‘‘The Delivery of the Char. 
ter of Pennsylvania to William Penn by King Charles,” 
and represented a room in the palace of Windsor, in 
which were seen Charles II., William Penn, the Duke of 
York, the Chief Justice of that day, and several other 
characters. The last of the historical tableau was en- 
titled : ‘‘ Pennsylvania—a Re-united Nation,” and repre- 
sented the Goddess of Liberty mounted on a Keystone, 
and surrounded by figures representing the East, the 
West, the North and the South, with emblems of all our 
important national trades and industries. A principal 


figure was a negro holding aloft the manacles that for- 
merly shackled his arms. 


Other tableaux contained 
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impersonations of the most illustrious women of the 
world, and the remaining cars illustrated a Persian epic 
poem particularly appropriate to the occasion. 

On Thursday there was a grand musical festival, and 
on Friday, the celebration concluded with a military dis- 
play, grand review of land and naval forces, promenade 
concert and reception to invited guests. 

A feature of the commemorative meeting of Friends at 
Chester was the reading of the subjoined poem, written 
by John G. Whittier when a boy. In a letter which 
accompanied it, the venerable Quaker poet says : 


“ Looking over some old papers, recently, I found some verses 
written by me when a boy of sixteen, nearly sixty years ago. Of 
course, the circumstances under which they were penned alone 
entitle them to notice, but I venture to tender them as the only 
response to thy request which I can make. 

“Tam truly thy friend, Joun G, WHITTIER.” 


WILLIAM PENN. 


The tyrant on his gilded throne, 
The warior in his battle dress, 
The holier triumph ne’er have known 
Of justice and of righteousness. 


Founder of Pennsylvania, thou 
Didst feel it, when thy words of peace 
Smoothed the stern chieftain’s swarthy brow, 
And bade the dreadful war to cease. 


On Schuylkill’s banks no fortress frowned; 
The peaceful cot alone was there; 

No beacon-fires the hilltops crowned, 
No death-shot swept the Delaware. 


In manners meek, in precepts mild, 
Thou and thy friends serenely taught 

The savage huntsman, flerce and wild, 
To raise to heaven his erring thought. 


How all unlike the bloody band 
That unrelenting Cortez led, 
To princely Montezuma’s land, 
And ruin round his pathway shed\ 


With hearts that knew not how to spare, 
Disdaining milder means to try, 

The demon crimson sword alone was there; 
The Indians’ choice to yield or die. 


3ut thou, meek Pennsylvania sire, 
Unarmed, alone, from terror free, 

Taught by the heathen council fire 
The lessons of Christianity. 


Founder of Pennsylvania’s State~ ' 
Not on the blood-wet rolls of fame, 
But with the wise, the good, the great, 


The world shall place thy sainted name, 
1824. 








ANECDOTES OF ALLIGATORS. 


Tae alligator is similar in habits and appearance to the 
crocodile. It is found only in America, and is most 
abundant in the tropical regions. In the height of the 
dry season in those torrid regions all animated nature 
pants with consuming thirst. 

A party of wood-cutters, English and Irish, went on one 
occasion to hunt in the neighborhood of a lake called Pies 
Pond, in Beef Island, one of the smaller islands of the 
Bay of Campeachy. To this pond the wild cattle re- 
paired in herds to drink, and here the hunters lay in wait 
for them. 

The chase had been prosecuted with great success for a 
week, when an Irishman of the party going into the water 
during the day, stumbled upon an alligator, which seized 
him by the knee. His cries alarmed his companions, who, 
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fearing he had been seized by the Spaniards, to whom the 
island belonged, instead of affording assistance, fled from 
the huts which they had erected. 

The Irishman seeing no appearance of help, with happy 
presence of mind (a quality which the natives of that 
country possess in an eminent degree) quietly waited till 
the alligator loosened his teeth to take a new and surer 
hold ; and when it did so, snatched away his knee, inter- 
posing the butt end of his gun in its stead, which the 
animal seized so firmly that it was jerked out of the man’s 
hand and carried off. 

He then crawled up a neighboring tree, again shouting 
after his comrades, who now found courage to return. 
His gun was found next day, dragged ten or twelve paces 
from the place where it had been seized by the alligator. 

Mr. Jesse says, ‘‘ The most singular instance of attach- 
ment between two animals, whose nature and habits were 
most opposite, was related to me by a person on whose 
veracity I can place the greatest reliance. Before he took 
up his abode at Hampdencourt, he had resided for nine 
years in the American States, where he superintended the 
execution of some extensive works for the American Gov- 
ernment. One of these works consisted in the erection of 
a beacon in a swamp in one of the rivers, where he caught 
a youngalligator. Thisanimal he madeso perfectly tame, 
that it followed him about the house like a dog, scram- 
bling up the stairs after him, and showing much affection 
and docility. 

‘Its great favorite, however, was a cat, and the friend- 
ship was mutual. When the cat was reposing herself 
before the fire (this was in New York), the alligator 
would lay himself down, place his head upon the cat, and 
in this attitude go to sleep. Ifthe cat was absent, the 
alligator was restless; but he always appeared happy 
when the cat was near him. 

The only instance in which he showed any ferocity was 
in attacking a fox, which was tied up in the yard. Pro- 
bably, however, the fox resented some playful advances 
which the other had made, and thus called forth the 
anger of the alligator. In attacking the fox he did not 
make use of his mouth, but beat him with so much sever- 
ity with his tail, that had not the chain which confined 
the fox broken, he would probably have killed him. 

‘‘The alligator was fed on raw flesh, and sometimes 
with milk, for which he showed great fondness. In cold 
weather he was shut up in a box, with wool in it; but 
having been forgotten one frosty night, he was found dead 
in the morning.” 

This is not the only instance of amphibious animals be- 
coming tame by gentle treatment. 

‘‘ Speaking of alligators,” said a friend of mine, just re- 
turned from South America, ‘‘ I witnessed a most daring 
hunt after one of these animals. 

‘The small Indian village, in which I was then staying, 
had been frequently visited by a monster alligator, and, 
during these periodical visits, he generally managed to 
carry off one of the inhabitants. Atlast the people of this 
community were roused toa state of desperate revenge, 
and two powerful men were chosen, whose duty it was to 
keep a continual watch for the dreaded animal, and, when 
discovered, to follow the man-eating monster, and kill 
him. Of course this was very easily said, but not so easily 
done. 

** After two weeks of patient vigilance, the two hunters 
were at last rewarded by the sight of the long looked-for 
enemy. It was a beautiful moonlight night ; and, when 


they first discovered him, the giant alligator could be seen 
quietly resting on a rock in the river. 





“In spite of the danger attending the venture, the two 
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brave natives waded into the water up to their breasts, 
and, harpoon in hand, bravely attacked the creature. 
Luckily for the hunters, they were able to approach 
within a very short distance without being perceived ; 
and the first notice the alligator had of their presence was 
the pain of receiving two sharp steel harpoons in his body. 
The aim had been good, and the cruel monster, after a 
few struggles, sank lifeless on his side. From the tip of 
his nose to the end of his tail he measured fifteen feet, 
being one of the largest animals of the kind ever slain. 
He was evidently very old ; for his skin was as thick and 
crusty as that of a crocodile.” 








DOCTOR GERMANICUS. 
CHAPTER I. 


WHOM AND WHENCE. 

N a London street much frequented during 
the day, but having a certain secluded 
aspect toward nightfall, when it became 
“no thoroughfare,” a modest dwelling 
bore upon its door-plate the;name of “‘ Dr. 
Germanicus.” 

At the time when my story opens, Dr. 
Germanicus had been resident about three 
years in this tranquil abode, and every 
day the mystery as to whom he might be 
and whence he came seemed to grow 
denser, and, in the thought of some, to 
grow darker. 

It did not matter so much that the neighbors should 
speculate and surmise, as that the few with whom the 
man was thrown—I use the word thrown advisedly—in 
his avocation as a physician, should one and all have mis- 
trusted him. 

And yet, though not without something of what consti- 
tutes that which, as separate and distinct from spiritual, I 
may call outline beauty, there was nothing in the counte- 
nance of Dr. Germanicus to invite reliance, to create con- 
fidence. 

The brow, it is true, was lofty, indicative of intellect, 
spacious, and gave the idea of calmness. But this impres- 
sion was immediately contradicted by the furtiveness of 
the small and sunken gray eyes, out of character with the 
comparative youth of the rest of the face, which was ap- 
parentiy that of a man not over forty, ifso old. Over the 
brow lay soft folds of light-brown, almost blonde, hair, 
worn in the fashion of Young Germany, long and waving 
at the nape of the neck ; the nose was straight, sharp, 





with thin nostrils ; the mouth, of which the seldom-perted | 


lips revealed magnificent teeth, was cruel, treacherous in 
character ; the chin weak, seeming, by its suggestion of 
either importance or lack of will, to contradict the terrible 
possibilities hinted at by the mouth. 

Three years before the coming of this man, at whose 
profundity of learning some certain physicians of the 
goodly City of London had stood amazed, he had been res- 
ident in Paris. There he had, in hours not devoted to 
scientific research, been a painter, and had called himself 
Stephen Weimar. His face had at that time been at all 
times closely shaven, and his hair short. His attire was 
always in conformity with the reigning fashion. 

Weimar had not taken or sought rank among great 
artists, but passed for a wealthy amateur pursuing art as 
a pleasant relaxation. As to the wealth, there appeared 
to be plenty of it, and it was only accidentally discovered 
by some who knew him that his acquaintance with chem- 
istry and medical science was unusual. 








Perhaps because of a certain faith in this knowledge, 
was Stephen Weimar, amateur artist, called upon one 
midnight, all suddenly, to revive the dying. 

The dying—a very beautiful woman, a painter’s ‘‘ model 
for the draped,” renowned throughout the ateliers for the 
exceptional style and character of her wondrous loveliness 
—had been stabbed, just as she entered her own door, by 
an unknown hand. 

Stephen Weimar, whose studio was but a few doors 
away, had been known to employ Zora Moyana as a 
model. 

The doorkeeper’s wife at Zora’s lodgings remembered 
that Monsieur Weimar had revived her own daughter, 
bringing her out of an alarming epileptic attack by ad- 
ministration of certain marvelous drops, which “he had 
in his pocket all the time,” the mother declared ; and so, 
with others, he was summoned to the victim of the un- 
known assassin. 

It seemed a thing most sad that aught so beautiful must 
die, and die the death of a tracked animal. It was from 
this face and form that a very famous artist derived his 
idea of ‘‘ Genius Perishing from Neglect,” a canvas whereon 
a female figure, seated on a bleak rock, and with the frag- 
ments of a wrecked vessel—perhaps the ship of Hope—at 
her feet, raises to a wintry sky eyes filled with anguish 
and despairing prayers. The face, perfect almost beyond 
any earthly perfection, was that of Zora, the Zingara, 
whose clear-cut, cameo-like features had awakened enthu- 
siasm throughout artistic Paris, perhaps because, inde- 
pendent of their beauty, they indicated a poetic soul, a 
lofty and heroic character though an unfettered spirit, for 
the Zingara, reserved and shy as the most delicate lady of 
the great world, was as unapproachable and untenable as 
a forest deer. 

At sixteen she had married one of the tribe of Zingari, 
Frobian Moyana. He had died of a sudden and terrible 
fever, and left her with one daughter, matchlessly lovely 
in the aftertime. 

It was her poverty and not her will which consented to 
make the gypsy an artist’s model ; for all indoor occupa- 
tion, all quietness, repelled her. She loved the wild ad- 
venture with the tribe—life free, fearless. She was happy 
in fortune-telling and travel under the glad sky. 

But the child—the babe must live ; and so Zora, be- 
coming a well-paid and favorite model, opened to herself 
the gates of death. 

Stephen Weimar gazed at her, dying. It had been a 
dexterous stab that some unseen adversary had dealt, in- 
asmuch as it would prove fatal. The wonderful drops 
would be of no avail here. 

But then death, so dealt, would seem to have been in- 
tended by its dealer to be instantaneous ; so there would 
be no chance of length enough of dying moments to give 
the faintest clew, the faintest chance of identifying the 
murderer, if caught. Was it a mere malicious thrust, or 
meant to take away the rarest of jewels—life ? 

Several neighbors filled the room. The door-keeper’s 
wife murmared that it was well that Séraphita, the daugh- 
ter of the Zingara, was absent, dancing in the ballet of the 
opera bouffe, and would not see the last agony in which, 
her eyes appealing to an unanswering heaven, the woman 
gave, with the final throes, such an ideal of ‘‘ Genius Per- 
ishing by Neglect” as no human pencil would ever fitly 
render. 

So, indeed, thought some art-students of the quarter, 
hastily summoned to give help, and to endeavor thereafter 
to aid justice by their evidence. Monsieur Weimar, ap- 


pealed to, said that there was “no hope.” 
He seemed overcome with sorrowful emotion, amJ 
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shrank from approaching the humble pallet where beauty, 
grandeur, courage and honor lay panting in parting 
agony. 

As he said ‘“‘no hope,” Zora died. The glazing eyes 
had turned toward him at his faint whisper ; a flame had 
flickered in those glorious orbs, a light sudden and bright. 
It died out even as a candle’s flame sinks into the last 
meltings of its wax, and the “only perfect face-model in 
Paris ”—a loving mother—died that instant. 

Just then, breaking from the restraining arms of the 
door-keeper’s wife, Séraphita, in the radiance of her ten 
girlish years, rushed in. Seeing the body of her mother 
dead and cold, the girl uttered a shriek so appalling that 
it curdled the blood in every hearer’s veins. 

Monsieur Weimar, especially, seemed to feel for the 
wild anguish with which she, finding that she could not 
rouse her mother, began to beat her head upon the floor, 
for he turned more livid than the corpse itself, and caught 
at the wall against which he leaned for support. 

No one observed him. Presently reviving, he passed a 
white handkerchief over his lips, and stood staring at the 
floor. No one suggested what should be done with the 
girl who was now writhing in the arms of the door- 
keeper’s wife like a demoniac. 

All Paris rang with Zora Moyana’s death. It was talked 
of in the highest circles, at the opera, at all the balls. 
The authorities offered a reward for the apprehension of 
the murderer, and every one with whom Zora’s profession 
as a model had caused her to be acquainted was sharply 
examined. 

It was a sort of revolution in the ateliers, so to speak. 
But how accuse a set of painters and students—or any one 
among their number—who seemed to grieve over this 
death as though each one had lost a sister ? 

‘“* A sister, indeed !” said more than one. 
rather.” 

It was an immense grief while it lasted. But the ex- 
citement died out after a time. Nothing was learned. 

One Leon Périen, a poor poet, who bad known and 
loved Zora—hoping to win her to become his wife when 
fame should be his—had sworn, bowever, to find her 
murderer and avenge his dead love. Oaths, so sworn, 
and by such a man, have been known to prove availing. 


‘* A revelation, 


CHAPTER. IT, 
SERAPHITA, 

Tre passed. While Dr. Germanicus pursued his avo- 
cation ae a physician with every evidence of doing this 
thing as a pastime and not of necessity, Séraphita Moy- 
ana had grown towomanhood. Fortune had been kind to 
her, inasmuch as at her mother’s death a wealthy widow, 
the relict of a Parisian furniture-dealer, had adopted the 
girl. But her great preoccupation was to find the mur- 
derer of her parent. 


A second marriage of Madame Forlier, the widow who | 


had become Séraphite’s guardian, united that worthy lady 
with fresh vows to a widower—no other than the father of 
Leon Périen, the poet-lover of dead Zora. 

The elder Périen decided to pursue his business as a 
perfumer in London, although his new-found wife earn- 
estly urged that her wealth would suffice for them. 

But, desirous of leaving money to his much-loved son 
Leon, Jean continued to fabricate delicious extracts, and 
to sell them in the handsome shop above which they all 
lived—Séraphita and the newly-married, middle-aged 
pair—while Leon had his rooms and wrote his poems in a 
more secluded part of the city—next door, indeed, to Dr. 
Germanicus. 


One day the poet—now a man of thirty-five—and the 
girl stood talking earnestly together in the park where 
Séraphita habitually walked. In her hand the girl held a 
letter. 

“I confide to you this writing and”’—here she drew 
from her bosom a jewel suspended to a ribbon—‘ this 
ring. They are all I ever had of clew, if such they be, to 
the murderer of my mother. I handed them to the 
lawyer whom Madame Forlier employed in my behalf. 
The writing looks as though in a feigned hand, and the 
ring—a heart, you see, in rnby—could not be traced as 
purchased in any Parisian shop. It is not new, though 
valuable. Help me—help me, if you can, Monsieur Leon 
—to discover the cruel wretch who did that ruthless 
deed !” 

**T have told you, Mademoiselle Séraphita, how I loved 
your beautiful and virtuous mother ; how I hoped to win 
her away from the pursuit of her profession and to marry 
her. My father and I were far from prosperous then, and 
she feared to unite her destiny with that of a poor, strug- 
gling poet, "Would to heaven she had not so feared. She 
might be living now !” 

Leon did not remark the deep blush that tinged Séra- 
phita’s cheek. It told her secret. 

The young girl, despite the difference in their years, 
loved the man of genius whose one life-dream had been 
Zora Moyana’s love. 





Leon raised the paper to his eyes. It bore the words : 

“T will never yield you to this man orto marriage. Believe it, 
my love is your destiny. You repel—I will for ever pursue. 
Death alone shall part me from you. IfI may not be the light of 
your life, I will at least be its shadow.” 


“We found this note and the ring,” said Séraphita, 
| ‘among the articles in a carved sandalwood box in which 
my mother kept her few trinkets, with all of which I was 
perfectly familiar. I knew that whatever letters she re- 
ceived related only to engagements. The ring could not 
have been long in her possession.” 

** And you intrust these things to me because our aim is 
a common one ?” 

“Ido. It was thought that they would prove valu- 
able as ptéces de conviction. But, when all proved un- 
availing, I insisted upon taking charge of them myself.” 

**T will assume the care of them. Ifit be in human 
power to unearth this mystery I shall do it, though un- 
aided. I shall do all that one man can do.” 

They turned now and departed, still earnestly convers- 
ing. 

. Arrived at his rooms that evening, Leon laid the note 
and ring upon his writing-desk. He then drew from a 
drawer in the desk a small roll. It resembled gauze. 
Upon it was painted the face of Zora Moyana in her dying 
agony. The artist had intended to place a candle behind 
it to bring out the face to study it for a larger picture. 

t was life-size, a mere head without shoulders, like that 





| of the Saviour in those representations illustrative of the 
| handkerchief of St. Veronica, on which, the legend has it, 
| after that saint had extended it to Jesus to wipe his 
: : 

streaming brow as He bore his cross to Calvary, the face 
| of the Holiest was found delineated. 

This dead face drawn and painted from memory had 
| been the work of the same artist to whom Zora had sat 
| for “ Genius Perishing of Neglect.” Knowing Leon’s love 
| for the woman so haplessly dead, the artist had presented 

it to the poet. But love alone could invest it with any 
but painful ideas, for it was livid, ghastly, horrible. The 
effect, as Leon raised it in front of alamp blazing upon 
his desk, was ghostly in the extreme, vivid and awesome. 
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’ « Appalling !’ murmured Leon. ‘“‘ Well, I have three 
things to help me in my undertaking—this ring, this 
letter, this face.” 

There darted through his mind the thought of how, if 
pursuit became unsuccessful, Séraphita’s friendship for 
him would be strengthened. Then he almost blushed to 
think how much for that he cared, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


LEON MAKES DISCOVERIES. 


Nor many days after, a strange occurrence took place. 
Leon, accompanying Séraphita and Madame Périen, 
entered an omnibus. They were engaged in a shopping 
expedition. The surly driver—omnibus-drivers are always 
surly—started the vehiele off at a swift pace as they 
entered it, almost precipitating the young girl upon the 
knees of a passenger who occupied the corner nearest the 
door. The gentleman started at the shock, looked up 
with a hard, blazing, direct look into the girl’s face, saw 
Séraphita, stared at her, uttering a half-suppressed cry, 
then drew back into his corner. The place was soon 
reached where the trio were to descend. 

Leon, who had observed the agitation of the passenger, 
looked at him on going out. The man lay back against 
the side of the omnibus in a dead swoon. Leon had just 
time to recall the fact that the face, on his entering, had 
struck him as having something familiar, although he 
could not remember where he had scen it before. He 
also remembered—and connected it with the swooning 
of the unknown—that Séraphita strikingly resembled 
Zora. 

Could it be that here was at last a clew? Alas! there 
had been so many fuusses-alertes, so many ungrounded ex- 
pectations of final discovery, which, like smoke, had van- 
ished and left not a wreck behind. 

Yet Leon, leaving the young girl and Madame Périen at 
the shop they sought, said that he would presently return, 
and cautiously, without beiig observed—for it was now 
growing somewhat late and shadows were gathering—fol- 
lowed the omnibus. After a time, assisted by one of the 
passengers, the gentleman descended. Leon followed 
without seeming to do so, first taking the precaution to 
put on a pair of blue glasses which he sometimes used in 
writing to help his sight. He then curled upward instead 
of downward the corners of his mustache, which gave a 
fierceness to the eyes, drew up the collar of his cloak, and, 
to the passing eye, looked utterly different from the smil- 
ing companion of the ladies who had a short time before 
entered the now vanishing vehicle. 

Keeping careful track of the unknown, Leon at last saw 
him enter the retired abode near which were his own 
rooms, and reading the doorplate upon it, deciphered the 
name, ** Dr. Germanicus.” 

Without delay, Leon, by dexterous questions at the 
tradespeople’s establishments thereabout, now discovered 
that this Dr. Germanicus had been for seven years resi- 
dent in the quiet house, that he practiced medicine, did 
nothing disreputable. No one knew him, he being very 
unsociable. The obliging hairdresser near by remarked, 
grumblingly, that ke had never seen ‘the color of his 
money, and that he must cut his own hair and beard.” 
There was one singular thing that the neighbors had found 
out—the doctor was a somnambulist, This had been dis- 
covered through his housekeeper, an elderly and usually 
reticent person, but who, in her terror at finding the 
doctor walking with a taper, like a masculine Lady Mac- 
beth, in the attic, had mentioned the circumstance to the 
laundress ergaged from outside, and had said that for her 








part ‘“‘she didn’t like no. sich tricks as them. Decent 
folks with no nothin’ on their consciences didn’t hey’ no 
sich pranks, so they didn’t.” 

The laundress, tender in her sentiments toward the 
hairdresser—a sweetheart who, semi-occasionally, took her 
to those enchanted precincts yclept the cireus—confided 
the story to him, and said that it ‘‘ fairly cordled the blood 
in her weins to think of it.” 

“And he’s a wicked-looking critter, anyhow,” she 
opined, ‘‘ with that there long hair and them their slanty 
eyes—what don’t look at yer, so they don’t.” 

Strangely excited by the account he heard, Leon now 
resolved—will he ? will he ?—to penetrate the doctor’s 
seclusion. 

But fearing to be recognized as the companion of Sé- 
raphita, the sight of whom had so affected this eccentric 
and ‘‘ unaccountable ” doctor, he again resumed his blue 
glasses, donned an odd, light suit quite out of date, and 
looked thus “got up,” as little like the Leon Périen of 
Paris as Dr. Germanicus resembled the Stephen Weimar 
of seven years before. 

It required great dexterity to penetrate the icy reserve 
of the doctor under pretext of getting prescriptions for 
weak eyes, which were only tired eyes. 

It became necessary to discourse, in a wily way, upon 
the deep interest of the scientific discoveries of the day 
and hour, and so lead on to some renewal of the first 
visit. 

Suffice it to say, however, that in a month’s time, and 
after many prescriptions, pitched into buckets of water, 
Leon had not only succeeded in satisfying himself that 
the so-called Dr. Germanicus was no other than Stephen 
Weimar, formerly of Paris, to whom the dead Zora had 
sat as model, but also that his somnambulism was fre- 
quent, and that some ‘ perilous stuff” weighed upon that 

‘racked bosom.” 

At last, after various unavailing attempts, Leon suc- 
ceeded in inducing Dr. Germanicus to promise to return 
his visits. 

He appeared to desire to visit Leon, who had a number 
of new and singular instruments in his possession, made 
by skillful hands, the use of which bore upon recent dis- 
coveries. 

Leon was the more anxious to obtain this visit from the 
fact that, having compared the handwriting of the pre- 
scriptions procured with the letter confided to him by 
Séraphita, he thought that he could detect precisely where 
the writing resembled that of Dr?’ Germanicus. 

The promised visit had not yet been made, when one 
night at twelve the poet, entering his rooms, saw a candle, 
borne by some tall figure, attired in a long white flannel 
dressing-gown, flit by the window of the doctor’s library, 
which was on the ground floor. : 

Accustomed to watch every movement of the man he 
suspected, he knew that this was an unusually late hour 
for light to be visible in his neighbor’s abode. 

Tt was an easy matter to draw near to the library 
window, which reached to the ground. It was partly 
open, the now-reigning Spring being warm and balmy. 

A strange sight met the poet’s eyes. It was that of Dr 
Germanicus, standing beside an open desk, upon which 
lay a curiously wrought and blood-stained dagger. 

His eyes, of which ‘the sense was shut,” stared open. 
As he gazed—sightlessly, yet seeing—a sound between a 
groan and a sob broke from his breast. 

He remained thus a while, then replaced the stained 
weapon in the desk, closed, locked it and departed, still 
staring, open-eyed but sleep-bound, before him, bearing 
the taper, which he took up as he laid the dagger down, 
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moving precisely rs a person fully awake would have 
moved, except that his gait was stiffer. 

As he mounted the stairs Leon could see the taper’s 
lignt flit by. Then all was still. 





YEAPTER IV. 
A CONFESSION, 

Tue time had now come for a test upon which Leon 
Périen had determined. He at last succeeded in procur- 
ing a promise from Dr. Germanicus to fix the hour of 
eleven of the following night to visit him, in order to see 
the instruments about which he was so curious. 

Leon received his guest at the door. They passed to 
the poet’s sleeping-room. They entered. 

The unfortunate Germanicus, passing the threshold, 
uttered a horrible, half-stifled cry, made a step forward, 








Confessiou followed, but of a kind very different from 


| any that Leon Périen had expected to unearth. The 


guilty Stephen Weimar told of his love—no honorable 
love, but a mad passion—for the pure and noble Zora. 
He told of his wild pursuit, his days of anguish, his 
frenzy, his despair. He told how, learning that another 
suitor, an honorable one—whose identity with Leon he 
had not yet discovered—sought her in marriage, he had 
written the threatening letter, and previous to that sent 
the ring of ruby. He told how, hearing that Zora had 
finally yielded to her lover's suit a promise of marriage—a 
report current in the atelicrs where she was employed—he 
had become “ frenzied,”’ he said—‘‘ insane.” 

** One night, that night,” related the horror-stricken and 
remorseful Weimar, ‘‘I retired to rest at about twelve. I 
took up before retiring a curiously wrought dagger which 
I had purchased from a merchant in bric-i-brac, and 





ANECDOTES OF ALLIGATORS. —“‘ THE TWO BRAVE NATIVES WADED INTO THE WATER UP TO THETR BREASTS, ANT), HARPOON IN 


HAND, BRAVELY ATTACKED THE CREATURE.”- 


clutched his horrent hair, fell on his knees, then forward 


upon his face, and lay perfectly insensible, the blood | 
streaming from his livid lips. 

And, indeed, if this man had aught to do with the mys- 
terious murder of Zora Moyana, it was no less than a hid- 
eous sight that, like Banquo’s risen ghost to treacherous | 
Macbeth, had met his tortured gaze. Even beauty’s self | 
may become Gorgon to the guilty. It would seem that 
the test had told. 

Leon had darkened the sleeping-room in every part ex- 
cept where, with a lamp behind it, the ghastly painting 
uper gauze of the murdered woman’s face, rendered, as 


told above, with appalling truth, glared out as if hanging, | 


a phantom Nemesis, midway between heaven and earth. 
Below it lay the ring and the letter. 
At last Weimar revived. 


SEE PAGE 30. 


which I habitually used to eut the leaves of feuilletons. I 
remember thinking that rather than Zora should indeed 
become the wife of Leon Périen, I would kill her, and 
with that dagger. I laughed at the cruel thought, and 
called myself in a low voice, I remember, a ‘ murderer.’ 
Awake, I should never have done the deed. Jn a som- 
nambulistic, or semi-somnambulistic state, that night I did it. 
I knew that I had done it only when summoned to help 
the dying woman. Ah! how through seven horrible 
years the agonizing shrieks of her bereaved child have 
rung upon my ear! and I saw her dead ; then, returning, 
found the dagger—the bloody dagger—upon my table. 
Had Zora uttered any cry when stabbed, I must have been 
arrested. When our eyes met at her dying moment she 
recognized me. I saw that, but she could not speak to 
accuse. I must instinctively, though sleeping, have con- 





He wiped the blood from his beard and sat up. The 


head—which Leon had removed—was no longer before 


him. 


It had done its purposed work. 





cealed the weapon as I passed to my apartment. I know 
that the commission of crime in a somnambulistic state is 


| no new thing to science. I simply acted out in sleep th 
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hideous thought of my waking hour, but I deny that it was 
ever a purpose. Guilty of blood-shedding I am, but I 
deny that I am guilty of murder,” added Stephen Weimar, 
proudly raising his ghastly, ‘‘ blood boltered ” face. 
‘‘T have found you at last, then. Jam Leon Périen.” 
‘‘The poet! And not Leon Benoit, the ardent lover of 
chemistry ?” said Weimar, with a sneer. 
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Leon removed his blue glasses, and rapidly changed the 
adjustment of his mustache and hair. 

‘‘Leon Benoit for a time. I saw you swoon at sight of 
Séraphita Moyana, and have followed that clew.” 

‘Do with me as you will,” said Weimar in reply. ‘It 
will be nothing to lose a bitter life. The law will not be- 
lieve my statement. Yet it is true. I had hoped not to 


“‘ LISTEN TO A MAIDEN’S PRAYER.” 
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die in prison, or by the hand of man. A vain hope. Let 
it go !” 

At Weimar’s prayer Leon accompanied him to his 
library. There he wrote a while, then handed to the poet 
a package apparently sealed long before that night. After 
this he flung himself upon a lounge and appeared to 
sleep. 

The morning light broke upon a dead face. Weimar 
had stolen a march upon his enemy, and with morphine, 
quickly quaffed, unseen by Leon—a dose to have killed 
ten men—he himself had his quietus made. 

The package contained a will bequeathing all his wealth 
to Séraphita. Scorned by her, it went to charity. Séra- 
phita and Leon are man and wife. Thus was Zora 
Moyana avenged. 





RACHEL. 


Ir is already rather more than twenty-four years since 
all that was mortal of Rachel was laid to rest in the 
Jewish cemetery at Pére la Chaise. The streets through 
which the funeral procession passed were thronged ; and 
around her grave on that bleak, dark, suowery January 
day (11th January, 1858) were gathered all the Parisian 
men and women of distinction in her own art. There, 
too, might be seen all the leaders in literature and the fine 
arts, whom Paris held most in honor, come to pay the last 
sad homage to one whose genius had often thrilled their 
hearts and stirred their imaginations as no other actress 
of her time had done. How many blanks in that brilliant 
array can even now be counted ? Of these, Rachel’s great 
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teacher, Samson, to whom she owed so much, Monrose, | 


the elder Dumas, Villemain, Scribe, Sainte Beuve, Alfred 
de Vigny, Mérimée, Jules Janin, Halévy, Théophile, 
Gautier, Baron Taylor, Emile de Girardin, are but a few 
ot the most conspicuous. As one reads the record, the 
olc , old question starts up. ‘‘ Where are they all, the old 
fan.iliar faces?” Fading fast away, like the fame of her 
whcin they had met to mourn, into that dim twilight of 
memory, which for most of them will soon deepen into 
unbroken night. 

“*Pauvre femme! Ah, la pauvre femme!” were the 
words that broke again and again from the old but ever- 
young Déjazet, as she tried in vain to make her way 
through the Cense crowd in the cemetery to throw a huge 
bouquet of v olets into the grave. They are words which 
were often u ed in Rachel’s life by those who knew its sad 
story. 

What a s range, sad story it is! The years of child- 
hood ard gi dhood spent in poverty, in squalor and priva- 
tion, passir z suddenly into a blaze of European fame— 
the homag: of the leaders of society and of thought laid at 
the feet oi one wiiom they looked upon as ‘‘a thing in- 
spired "— wealth pouring in profusion into her lap—the 
passionate aspiration of +he young spirit after excellence 
in her ar’,and the triumphs there, which were more to 
her than cither wealth or the plaudits of the theatre. Then 
the melancholy reverse of the picture! A life, wherein 
that which makes the main charm and glory of woman- 
hood is sought for in vain—the practice or her noble art, 
continued not from delight in its exercise, or with purpose 
to raise and to instruct, degenerating into a mere mechan- 
ical pursuit, swiftly avenged by the decline of that power 
which had once enabled her to move men’s hearts to their 
inmost fibres, and by the break-up of her constitution, 
taxed, as it was, beyond endurance in efforts to make as 
much money as possible in the shortest possible time. 
Then disease—acute bodily suffering—anguish in the 


retrospect of a mistaken life, and in forebodings of the 
eclipse of a fame which was the very breath of her nos- 
trils, yet which she knew too well she had not labored 
honorably to maintain—death drawing nearer and nearer, 
with none of the consolations either in looking backward 
or forward that rob it of its bitterness, and relentlessly 
closing its icy hand upon her heart, while that heart still 
yearned after the scene of her former glories, and felt 
some stirrings of the old power which had won them. A 
sad life indeed, and anything but noble. It is not, how- 
ever, without instruction, either for artist or critic ; for it 
brings strongly home the too often forgotten truth, that 
to rise to the level of great art, and to keep there, the 
inner life and the habits of the artist must be worthy, 
pure and noble. 

In an auberge called the Soleil d’ Or, in the small village 
of Mumpf, near Aarau, in Switzerland, Elizabeth Félix, 
the Rachel of the French stage, first saw the light on the 
28th of February, 1820. Thither her mother had come a 
few days before, unaccompanied by her husband, Jacob 
Félix, a traveling peddler. The kindness of some of the 
Israelites of the village helped her over her time of 
trouble ; and a few days afterward she left the place, tak- 
ing with her the baby who, she little dreamed, was to 
bring back Racine, Corneille and Voltaire to thejFrench 
stage. Years passed in wandering up and down with her 
parents, who plied their vocation of peddlers with indiffer- 
ent success—were not favorable either to the education or 
to the health of their gifted child, or of their other chil- 
dren—for they had several—and probably laid the seeds 
of that delicacy of chest which ultimately proved fatal to 
Rachel. 

At Lyons, where her parents went to reside in 1830, and 
subsequently in Paris, her elder sister Sophie and herself 
used to eke out the scanty means of the household by 
selling oranges and by singing at the cafés, upon the 
chance of earning a few sous. It was while plying this 
vocation that they attracted the notice of M. Choron, a 
musician, who devoted himself to the training of pupils. 
Rachel’s voice was a contralto, but Choron soon found 


| that the organ was of too thin a quality to give hopes of 





turning it to any good account. But the young girl had 
shown qualities as a declaimer which induced him to re- 
commend her to the notice of M. St. Aulaire, of the Com- 
édie Francaise. 

Under him young Rachel made rapid progress. She 
had a quick and retentive memory, and was soon grounded 
in all the old tragedies and comedies of repute. Her 
master was in the habit of exercising his pupils upon the 
stage of the obscure ‘‘ Theatre Moliére,” in the Rue St. 
Martin, where performances were given upon Sundays. 


“The performances in which Rachel took part were the most 
lucrative. She was frequently brought before the inhabitants of 
this part of Paris, and she was applauded and made much of by 
this homely public, and her renown had even spread beyond the 
narrow sphere where she paved the way for more serious suc- 
cesses. I went to hear her one day,” says Samson, “when she 
played in the ‘Don Sanche’ of Corneille. She astonished me, I 
admit, in the character of Isabella, Queen of Castile ; I was struck 
by the tragic feeling which she showed. The sacred fire burned in 
this young and feeble breast. She was then very little; and yet, 
having a queen to represent, she dwarfed by her grand manner the 
actors who surrounded her. These were tall young men unaccus- 
tomed to the stage, and her ease of dcportment threw their awk- 
wardness into stronger relief. Although forced by her lowness of 
stature to raise her head to speak to them, the young artist 
seemed to address them as from above, Still there were here and 
there, if I may use the phrase, /acune of intelligence; the character 
was not perfectly understood—of this there could be no doubt— 
but all through one felt the presence of the tragic accent; the spe- 
cial gift was manifest at every point, and onealready saw by antici- 
pation the great theatrical future of this wonderful child. Between 
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the pieces I went upon the stage to congratulate her. By this time 
she had donned a man’s dress for Andrieux’s comedy, ‘ Le Man- 
teau,’ Which was to follow. As I arrived she was playing at some 
kind of game in which it was necessary to hop on one foot, and it 
was in this attitude that I surprised the ex-Queen of Spain. She 
listened to my compliments with one leg in the air, thanked me 
very gracefully, and resumed her game.” 


M. Vedel, the treasurer, and subsequently the director of 
the Comédie Frangaise, saw her play Andromaque at the 
same little theatre, and was so deeply impressed that he 
procured for her an admission into the Conservatoire. 
She was then only fifteen years and a half old, but when 
she appeared before Cherubini, d’Henneville, Michelot, 
Samson and Provost, she excited their warmest admira- 
tion. From some cause the young girl remained at the 
Conservatoire for only four months, and was soon after- 
ward engagad upon liberal terms at the Gymnase. Here 
she made her début in a new drama called ‘La Ven- 
déenne,” on the 4th of 4 pril, 1837. The piece failed, and 
the young actress shared its fate. A fresh attempt at the 
game theatre as Suzette in the ‘‘ Mariage de Raison,” was 
equally unsuccessful ; but here she was contrasted to dis- 
advantage with Leontine Fay, whose personal charms and 
flexible grace of style were already identified with the 
part. Rachel’s appearances at the Gymnase showed that 
a theatre devoted to drama of everyday life was not suited 
to the severe and impassioned tone, and the large style in 
which her genius found its natural vent. Accordingly her 
manager, whose faith in her remained unshaken, recom- 
mended her to resume her studies for the higher drama, 
with a view to appearing upon the stage of the Théatre 
Frangais. Samson became her professor, and eight 
months afterward she made her début at the ThéAtre Fran- 
gais, in the part of Camille in ‘‘ Les Horaces.” 

As she was “‘ ignorant in the extreme, owing to the pov- 
erty of her parents,” M. Samson told her father to put 
her into the hands of Madame Brouzet, the teacher of his 
own children, for tuition in language and history. That 
lady offered to undertake her instruction, and M. Samson 
continued, as before, to give his own lessons gratis. He 
was not the man to allow his pupil to venture on the stage 
of the great theatre of the Rue Richelieu until he was as- 
sured that she would prove herself worthy of its traditions 
and an honor to her instructor. Besides, she had not 
only to bear the always heavy ordeal of the candidate 
before an exacting audience for the honors won and worn 
by the favorites of the past, but also to win back their at- 
tention to the tragedies of Racine and Corneille, which 
had been thrown for some time into the shade by the Ro- 
mantic School. The art of interpreting the great works 
of the classical drama had for some years fallen into 
disuse, and they were voted slow by those who had never 
seen their beauties developed by great histrionic genius. 


“‘Talma, dying in 1826, seemed to have carried classic tragedy 
away with him. Old gentlemen mourned at this; but their regrets 
were not shared by the new generation, whose wish was that ruin 
should overwhelm what they regarded as having had its day. But 
in 1838, twelve years after the death of our great tragedian, an un- 
expected event occurred; a reaction, which surprised even those 
by whom it was desired, brought back to the great classic works a 
crowd that could not be accommodated within the theatre of the 
Rue Richelieu, which only yesterday had been so unpeopled, The 
young and great artist to whom this miracle was due was Rachel.” 


The time fixed for Rachel’s début was by no means 
favorable, even if a tragedy of the old school had been as 
attractive as at that epoch it certainly was not. It was 
high Summer. 

The languid interest with which the audience had 
entered the theatre hung upon them for a time. But, 
according to M. Samson, it was soon dispelled, 








“Tn the first three acts the part of Camille contains nothing re- 
markable, except one scene between her and Julie. The young 
tragédicnne was listened to with interest. People noticed the ap- 
propriate emphasis of her elocution, the clearness of her articula- 
tion, and, in her action as in her speaking, a noble simplicity to 
which they had long been unaccustomed. In the fourth act her 
success was brilliant; and at the end of the celebrated curse, she 
was covered with applause loud enough to have come from an au- 
dience of 2,000 spectators. She repeated the part several times, and 
always with increasing success. The receipts, however, did not 
increase.” 


At first, indeed, they were most miserable ; on the first 
night 753 francs, and on subsequent repetitions of the play, 
373, 303 and 595 franes, respectively. The last sum was 
reached on the 18th of August, even though attention had 
by this time been called to the exceptional qualities of the 
young actress by her appearance in four other important 
parts of the classical drama. Enthusiasm, however, 
‘*made up for want of numbers.” 


“Her second part,” continues Samson, “was Emilie tn ‘Cinna. 

I remember well the amazement of the audience. As I write I sec 
before me all their eyes bent upon the young girl, all their ears 
strained, the better to enjoy this utterance which seemed so novel, 
and of which the orignality consisted in its being at once natural 
and grandoise. Her third part was Hermione, then Eriphile, then 
Ameniiide in ‘Tancréde.’ Always the same success, but success 
without rebound, since all the leaders of Parisian society were still 
at the watering-places, and the few journalists who were left in 
Paris, appalled by the word ‘tragedy,’ could not serew up courage 
to cross the threshold of the Théatre Frangais. At length came the 
month of October, the number of spectators increased, and my 
young pupil continued her representations to splendid houses. 
Oh, those glorious evenings !| Never shall I forget them, any more 
than the mornings consecrated to the stage-education of my mar- 
velous seholar. I number them among the most delightful hours 
of my life. What quickness of perception |! What nice accuracy in 
feeling and tone! Bearin mind that this child knew nothing; that 
I had to explain to her the character of the personage she had to 
represent, and in a manner to go through a little course of history 
with her before our lesson of declamation; but when once she 
understood me, she entered thoroughly into the spirit of the part. 
Nothing was vague, nothing left to chance. We noted every polnt 
together. From the very first her elocution was of the highest 
order, and worthy to serve as a model. For Mademoiselle Mars, 
who—being, as she was, the daughter of Monvel, an actor renowned 
for truth and perfect intonation as a speaker—was an excellent 
judge, came, after hearing Rachel, tocompliment me in the warmest 
terms, addiag these words: ‘This is how tragedy ought to be 
spoken; this was the way my father treated it.’ ” 


Rachel’s greatest success with the public in these early 
performances was in Amendide, which she performed for 
the first time on the 8th of August.e The house had been 
filled by free admissions of people to whom her very name 
was unknown. They soon felt that in her they saw no 
ordinary novice. She was greatly applauded throughout 
the piece, and was recalled at its close, when a bouquet 
and wreath were flung at her—these were days in which 
such recalls and floral tributes had a real significance ; 
but still the receipts showed no symptoms of improve- 
ment. On this night they only reached 625 francs. But 
Vedel believed that his novice possessed the secret fire 
which must ere long attract the worship of the Parisian 
public, and the representations were continned. As 
Autumn brought people back to Paris they heard of the 
new star. 

Jules Janin, the theatrical critic of the Journal des 
Débats, was persuaded to see her (4th of September) in 
Hermoine, the character of which the best judges had 
spoken as her masterpiece. He entered the theatre ex- 
pecting to see only the merely respectable promise, of 
which he had already seen too much ; he left it convinced 
that the French stage possessed in this young girl a genius 
worthy of its best days. His enthusiasm was expressed in 
his next weekiy feuilleton in the Débats with so much 
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fervor, that publie atttention was arrested. Encouraged 
by this criticism, those who had seen the débutante were 
emboldened to give voice to the admiration which they 
had hitherto feared to express. The effect was seen in a 
great increase of the receipts the next night. Another 
article by Janin, a fortnight later, in still more enthusiastic 
terms, effectually roused the Parisian public. The theatre 
became thronged to an extent hitherto unknown. People 
spent hours in waiting for the opening of the doors. 
Hundreds were turned away disappointed. The new idol 
became the one great topic of conversation. 

From this moment the receipts of the house ran up to a 
figure calculated to make every member of the Comédie 
Franc¢gaise 
happy ; $125 a 
night was the 
average return 
of Rachel’s 
first eighteen 
performances. 
For the next 
eighteen it was 
within a frac- 
tion of $1,000 a 
night —a sum 
then regarded 
as magnificent. 
In fact, the 
director of the 
theatre himself 
described it as 
“colossal”; 
and he proved 


his sincerity 
by raising 


Rachel’s salary 
at the end of 
October, fror 
4,000 to 20,000 
francs. Her 
father, ever 
thinking less 
of his daugh- 
ter’s art as art 
than as a valu- 
able commod- 
ity for sale, two 
months after- 
ward demanded 
that it should 
be raised to 
40,000, or ex- 
actly ten times 











all. 


Among these was Roxane, in Racine’s “ Bajazet,” a 
character which it wanted no small courage in a girl so 
young, and, of necessity, so inexperienced in the passions 
by which it is inspired, even to think of undertaking. 
But courage was never a quality in which Rachel was de- 
ficient, and she yielded to M. Vedel’s request, and allowed 
herself to be announced for the part. The house was 


crammed with an audience prepared to admire. But 
when Rachel came to grapple with the part upon the 
stage she lost her nerve, her declamation showed none of 
its wonted fire, her gestures none of their wonted appro- 
priate and spontaneous grace, and the sullen silence which 
reigned through the house on the fall of the curtain was 
only too sig- 
nificant of a 
hopeless _ fail- 
ure. M. Vedel 
visited Jules 
Janin the next 
day. They 
were discuss- 
ing the disaster 
of the previous 
night, when 
Rachel herself 
was announced, 
She hung down 
her head, said 
nothing, and 
looked for all 
the world like 
a culprit be- 
fore her judge. 
Janin received 
her most kind- 
ly, and tried 
to cheer her, 
but told ber 
plainly he 
could not 
speak favor- 
ably: of her 
performance. 
Poor Rachel 
wept scalding 
tears, like a 
scolded child. 
Her father 
tried to pre- 
vent her re- 
appearance in 
that character. 
After a stormy 





the modest 
yearly salary 
which in June, when they were living au sixiéme in the 
tue Traversaire St. Honoré, had been regarded by the 
family as wealth. The demand was resisted, but only 
for a time. The theatre found it could not get on with- 
out Rachel, and she could therefore dictate her own terms 
—an advantage which neither she nor those around her 
were likely to forego. The 40,000 francs demanded soon 
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rose to 60,000, and had to be conceded. 

But while papa and mamma Félix were thinking only of 
making up for the privations of the past by raising the 
family income to the highest possible figure, Rachel her- 
self was straining every nerve to gratify and to maintain 
the admiration she had excited, adding several new parts 
to her répertoire, and augmenting her reputation by them 











scene, in which 
papa Félix 
found his threat that his daughter should not play fell 
upon deaf ears, Vedel wrote to Rachel, urging her in the 
kindest terms not to listen to her father, or to put her 
future in peril by violating the terms of her engagement. 
This brought the following reply : 


THE STATUETTE BY BARRE. 


“No suis-je pas & vos ordres? Quand on aime les gens, on fait 
tout pour leur plaire, Tout & vous. RACHEL.” 


The next night Vedel went to her dressing-room before 
the play began. He found her ready, and looking superb 
in her sultana costume. ‘Well, child,” he exclaimed, 
«how do you feel?” ‘*Oh, well,” she answered, smiling ; 
‘‘T have done what I wished to do, but it has cost me no 


small trouble. I had a terrible struggle to face; but I 
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believe things will go 
better to-night.” ‘You 
are not afraid, then ?” 
“No.” ‘I like this con- 
fidence; it augurs well, 
You have read Janin’s 
article ?” ‘‘Yes; he pays 
me out finely. I am fu- 
rious, but so much the 
better. It has strung me 
up. Anger is sometimes 
a useful stimulant.” 
Rachel’s performance 
that night completely 
effaced the impression of 
her failure. It even 
threw all her previous 
successes into shade. The 
audience were in rap- 





**Tancréde,” with a train 
of young friends of both 
sexes, when the poet De 
Musset met her under 
one of the arcades of the 
Palais Royal. “Come 
home and sup with us,” 
she said; and home to 
her father’s homely apart- 
ment, in the Passage Véro 
Dodat, the party went. 
They had scarcely sat 
down when Rachel dis- 
covered that she had left 
her rings and bracelets at 
the theatre. The maid- 
servant — the household 
had but one—was dis- 
patched to fetch them. 





tures. She was recalled, 
with frantic applause, at 
the end of the play, and upon her descended an aval- 
anche of bouquets that had to be removed by the ser- 
vants. After the play Vedel repaired to her dressing- 
room, when, making her way through the crowd of 
voluble admirers that filled it, she threw herself into 
his arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ Thanks! thanks! I felt sure that 
you were right.” 

From this point Rachel’s position as the foremost act- 
ress of her class was secured ; and as she gained in phy- 
sical strength and in experience, her hold upon her audi- 
ences became greater and greater—for in these early days 
she prosecuted her studies with enthusiasm, and her heart 
was filled with high aspirations, 


“Rachel,” says Samson, “was over the middle height; her 
forehead was arched, her eyes deeply set, and, without being 
large, very expressive; her nose straight, with, however, a slight 
curve in it. Her mouth, furnished with small teeth, white and well 
set, had an expression at once sarcastic and haughty. Her throat 
was perfect in its lines, and her head, small and with a low fore- 
head, was set gracefully upon it. She was very thin; but she 
dressed with an art so subtle as to make of this thinness almost a 
beauty. Her walk and gestures were easy, all her movements 
supple—her whole person, in short, full of distinction. She had, to 
use & common expression, the hands and feet of aduchess, Her 
voice, which was a contralto, was limited in its compass; but, 
thanks to the extreme accuracy of her ear, she made use of it with 
exquisite skill, and drew from it the finest and most delicate inflec- 
tions. When she began to speak, her tones were a little hoarse, 
but this soon went off. 

“When she first appeared at the Comédie Francaise, her figure 
had not reached the 
development which it 
] subsequently acquir- 

ed; there was in her 
small features, in her 
close-set eyes, a sort 
of confusion, if I may 
be allowed the expres- 
sion, and people said 
she was ugly. Later 
on they said she was 
beautiful. In point of 
fact, she was neither 
the one nor the other, 
but both, according to 
the hour, the day, the 
expression which do- 
minated her face.” 








She was on her 
way home from the 
theatre, after play- 
ing Amenaide in 





BACHEL AS “ ELIZABETH ” IN ‘‘ MARIE 
STUART.” 


RACHEL IN “ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” 





Mamma Rachel was fam- 
ishing — others of the 
guests were conscious of a void that cricd aloud to be 
filled. But, alas! there was no servant to get the supper 
ready or to serve it up. Rachel solved the difficulty. 


“She rises,” writes De Musset, “ goes off to change her dress, and 
repairs to the kitchen. In a quarter of an hour she returns in a 
dressing-gown and nightcap, a handkerchief over her ears, pretty 
as an angel, holding in her hand a plate, on which are three beef- 
steaks, cooked by her own hand. She sets down the dish in the 
middle of the table, saying, ‘Fall to Then she returns to the 
kitchen, and comes back holding in one hand a soup-tureen full of 
smoking bouillon, and in the other acasserole with spinach. Behold 
the supper ! No plates nor spoons, the maid having carried off the 
keys. Rachel opens the buffet, finds a salad-bowl filled with salad, 
seizes the wooden spoon, unearths a dish, and sets herself to eat 
alone. 

“ * But,’ says mamma, ‘there are pewter plates in the kitchen.’ 

* Off goes Rachel in search of them, brings them, and distributes 
them to the guests, On which the following dialogue begins, in 
which you have my assurance that I have not changed one word: 

“* Mamma—' My dear, the beefsteaks are overdone: 

“ Rachel—‘ Quite true; they are as hard as wood. In the days 
that I did our housework I was a better cook than that. Wall, it is 
one talent the less. What would you have? I have lostinone way, 
gained in another, Sarah, you don’t eat.’ 

** Sarah—‘No; I can’t eat off a pewter plate.’ 

“ Rachel—‘Oh ! and so it is since I bought a dozen plated 
dishes out of my savings that you are too fine to soil your fingers 
with pewter! If I grow richer, you will soon be wanting one 
servant behind your chair and another before it.’ (Pointing with 
her fork.) ‘Iwill never banish these old plates from our house. 
They have served us too long. Isn’t it so, mamma ?’ 

* Mamma (with her mouth full) —‘ What a child it is ? 

“ Rachel (turning to me) —‘ Just fancy! When I played at the 
Théatre Moliére, I had 
only two pair of stock- 
ings, and every morn- 
ing—’ 

“ Here Sister Sarah 
began jabbering in 
German, to prevent 
her sister going on. 

* Rachel—‘ No Ger- 
man here! There is 
nothing to be ashamed 
of. At that time I had 
but two pairs of stock- 
ings, and, to play at 
night, I had to wash 
a pair of them every 








morning. That pair 
was hanging up on a 
eord in my room 


whilst I was wearing 
the others.’ 

“T—‘And you did 
the housework ?’ 











BACHEL IN “ PHSDRE.” 
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“* Rachel—tI rose every day at six, and by eight all the beds were 
made. I then went to market to buy the dinner.’ 

“ ]_* And did you take toll upon the purchases?’ (Faisiez-vous 
danser l’'anse du panier ?) 

“ Rachel—‘ No; I was avery honest cook, Wasn't I, mamma?’ 

““ Mamma (going on eating)—‘ Oh, that’s true.’ 

“ Kachel— Once only I played the thief for a month. When I 
bought for four sous, I counted five, and when I paid ten sous, I 
charged twelve. At the end of a month I found myself at the 
head of three francs.’ 

“* T (severel:;)—* And what did you do with these three francs, 
mademoiselle ?’ 

“ Mamma (seeing that Rachel was silent) —‘ Monsieur, she 
bought Moliére’s works with them.’ 

“* I—‘ Indeed !’ 

“* Rachel— Indeed, yes ! I already had a Corneille and a Racine; 
Moliére I sorely wanted. I bought it with my three francs, and 
then I confessed my crimes.’ ” 


This kind of talk bored the majority of the guests, and 
three-fourths of them got up and left. De Musset con- 
tinues : 

“The servant returns, bringing the rings and bracelets. They 
were laid upon the table. The two bracelets are magnificent— 
worth at least four or five thousand francs. Theyare accompanied 
by a crown in gold, and of great value. They whole lie higgledy- 
piggledy on the table with the sulad, the spinach, and the pewter 
plates. Meanwhile, struck with the idea of the housemaid’s work, 
of the kitchen, of the beds to make, and the toils of the needy life, I 
fix my eyes upon Rachel’s hands, rather fearing to find them ugly 
or injured. They are delicately small, white, dimpied and tapering 

if into fine points—a true princess’s hands, 

“Sarah, who does not eat, continues to grumble in German, 

** Rachel (replying to the German growls)—‘ You worry me. I 
want to talk about my young days.’ ” 


Supper ended, Rachel brews a bowl of punch for her 
guests, amuses herself by setting fire to it ; has the candles 
—much to the horror of the Argus-eyed mamma—put 
under the table, so as to heighten the effect of the blue 
flames ; and when they are put back, and the punch dis- 
tributed, takes the little poniard from De Musset’s cane, 
and uses it for a toothpick. 


“Here,” says the poet, “the common talk and childish pranks 
come to an end, Asingle word is enough to change the whole 
character of the sce1.», and to bring into this picture poetry and the 
artistic instinct. 

““7—‘How you read the letter to-night ! 
moved !” 

* Rachel—‘ Yes. 


You were greatly 


It seemed as if something withiz me were 
going to break. But that is nothing. I don't like the piece’ [Vol- 
taire’s ‘Tancréde’]‘ much. It is false.’ 

** J—‘ You prefer the plays of Corneille and Racine ?” 

“* Rachel—‘I love Corneille deerly, and yet he is sometimes tri- 
vial; sometimes stilted. There is not the ring of truth in these 
passages.’ 

** I‘ Oh, gently, mademoiselle !’ 

“ Rachel— Let us see. When in “ Horace,” for example, Sabine 
says, “ Ou peut changer d’amant, mais non changer d’epour ;” I 
don’t like that. It is coarse.’ 

** J— You will admit, at any rate, it is true.’ 

“ Rachel— Yes; but is it worthy of Corneille? Talk to me of 
Racine! Him I adore. Everything he says is so beautiful, so 
true, s0 noble |’ 

** J—‘Apropos of Racine, d> you remember receiving, some time 
ago, an anonymous letter, which contained a suggestion about the 
last scene of “ Mithridate ”?’ 

“* Rachel—‘ Perfectly; I followed the advice given to me, and 
ever since I have been greatly applauded in this scene. Do you 
know who it was wrote to to me?” 

“ I—I do; it is the woman in all Paris with the largest mind, 
and the smallest foot. What part are you studying just now ?” 

“ Rachel—‘ This Summer we are going to play “‘ Marie Stuart” 
and then “ Polyeucte,” and perhaps——’ 

“* I— Well ?” 

“ Rachel (striking the table emphatically)—‘ Well, I want to play 
Phédre. They tell me I am too young, too thin, and a thousand 
other absurdities. But I answer, It is the finest part in Racine; I 
believe I can play it.’ 

* Sarah— Perhaps, dear, you are mistaken.’ 
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“ Tiachel— That’s my affair. If people say that Iam too young, 
and that the part does not suit me, parbleu! they said heaps of 
things about my playing 2orane, and what did they all come to? If 
they say that I am too tlrin, I maintain this is sheer nonsense, A 
woman who is possessed by a shameful love, but who dies rather 
than abandon herself to it; a woman parched up with the fire of 
passion and the waste of tears, such a woman cannot have a chest 
like Madame Paradol. It would be contrary to all nature. I have 
read the part ten times within the last week. How I shall play it I 
do not know, but I tell you that I feel it. Let the papers say what 
they please, they shall not change my mind on the subject. They 
are at their wits’ end to find things to annoy me, when they 
might help and encourage me; but I shall act, if ‘t comes to that, 
for three people.’ (Turning toward me.) ‘Yes! I have read cer- 
tain articles that speak out frankly and conscientiously, and I know 
nothing better, more useful ; bat there are people who use their pen 
to lie,to destroy. They are worse than thieves or assassins. They 
kill the mind by pin-pricks. Oh, I feel as though I could poison 


them !’ 
Mamma—‘ My dear, you do nothing but talk; you are tiring 
yourself. This morning you you were up by six; I can’t imagine 


what you are made of. You have been chatter-chattering all the 
day, and played to-night, besides ; you will make yourself ill. 

“ Rachel (with vivacity)—‘ No! I tell you—no! All this gives me 
life.” (Then turning to me.) ‘Would you like me to fetch the 
book ? We shall read the play together.’ 

“T__* Would I like it? You could not please me more,’ 

“ Sarah— But, dear, it is half-past eleven.’ 

“ Rachel— Very well; what prevents you from going to bed ?” 


Off goes Sarah to bed. Rachel rises and leaves the 
room. Presently she returns with the volume of Racine 
in her hand ; her look and bearing have in them some- 
thing not to be described—something solemn and devout, 
like that of an officiating priestess on her way to the altar, 
bearing the sacred vessel. She seats herself near De 
Musset, and snuffs the candle. Mamma, with a smile on 
her face, drops off into a doze. 


“ Rachel (opening the volume with marked respect and bending 
over it)—‘ How I love this man! When I put my nose into this 
book, I would like to stay there two days without drinking or eat- 
ing.’ 

* Rachel and I began to read the ‘ Phédre,’ with the book placed 
on the table between us. All the guests go away. Rachel, witha 
slight nod, salutes them one by one as they leave, and goes on 


reading. At first she recites in a kind of monotone, as if it were a 
litany. By degrees she kindles. We exchange our remarks, our 


ideas, on each passage. At length she comes to the declaration. 
She stretches out her right arm upon the table ; with her forehead 
resting upon her left hand, which is supported on her elbow, she 
gives full vent to the emotion. Neverthelesss, he only speaks in a 
suppressed voice. All at once her eyes sparkle—the genius of 
Racine illuminates her face ; she grows pale, then red. Never did 
I behold anything so beautiful, so interesting; never, on the stage 
has she produced such an effect upon me, 

“The fatigue, a little hoarseness, the punch, the lateness of the 
hour, an animation almost feverish on her small, girlish cheeks, 
encircled by the nightcap, astrange unwonted charm diffused over 
her whole being, those brilliant eyes that read my soul, a childlike 
smile, which finds the means of insinuating itself through all that 
passed ; add to this, the table in disorder, the cundle with its 
flickering flame, the mother dozing beside us—all this composes at 
once a picture worthy of Rembrandt, a chapter of romance worthy 
of “ Wilhelm Meister,” and a souvenir of the artist’s life which shall 
never fade out of my memory. 

“This went on till half-past twelve,when her father returns from 
the opera, where he had been to see Mdlle, Judith make her first 
appearance in “ La Juive.” No sooner is he seated, than he ad- 
dresses to his daughter two or three words of the most churlish 
kind, ordering her to cease reading. Rachel closes the volume, 
saying: ‘ Disgusting! I shall buy a matchbox, and read in my 
bed alone.’ I looked at her ; great tears were standing in her 
eyes, 

“It was indeed disgusting to see snch a creature treated thus. 
I rose and took my leave, filled with udumuration, with respect for 
her, and profound sympathy.” 


Years were to elapse and the voung actress to rise to 
the height of her fame, before she rexlized her dream of 
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impersonating Phédre. It was well that it was delayed 
until her powers were fully matured, and she was able to 
present it to the world as a masterpiece. Meanwhile the 
public of Paris were content to see her again and again in 
the parts in which she had first won their regards, with 
the addition of a few others—such as Esther (Racine), 
Laodice in ‘*Nicoméde” (Corneille), Pauline in ‘ Pol- 
yeucte ” (Corneille)—from the old classical pieces, which 
had so recently been thought to have completely lost their 
hold upon the stage. The fivorite of the theatre became 
also the favorite of the saloons, .nd the doors of the most 
exclusive houses, even of the Quartier St. Germain, were 
thrown open to her. At none was she more welcome 
than at that of Madame Recamier, where she held her own 
with distinction amid the brilliant circle which clustered 
round that fascinating woman. What Rachel was then, 
Madame Lenormand describes in her Memoirs of Madame 
Recamier, with an accuracy for which those who met her 
in society at this period can vouch. 





“ Whoever,” she writes,‘ has not heard and seen Mdlle. Rachel in 
a saloa can have only an incomplete idea of her feminine attractions, 
and of her talent as an actress. Her features, a little too delicate 
for the stage, gained much by being seen nearer. Her voice was a 
little hard ; but her accent was enchanting, and she modulated it to 
suit the limits of a salon with marvelous instinct. Her deportment 
was in irreproachable taste ; and the ease and promptitude with 
which this young girl, without education ‘or knowledge of good 
society, seized its manner and tone, was certainly the perfection of 
art. Deferential with dignity, modest, natur! ind easy, she talked 
interestingly of her art and her stuuies. ser success in society 
was immense.” 


What wonder! In the poetical world in which her 
imagination was then and had for years been working, she 
had lived in the society in which the simplicity, courtesy, 
and absence of self-assertion which go to produce dis- | 
tinction of manner are best learned. 

The echo of Rachel’s fame, confirmed as it was by the 
great cities of France, in the course of successful but 
most exhausting tours in 1840, greatly excited public 
curiosity in England ; and when she appeared there she 
was received with a warmth for which she was not pre- 
pared. 

In one of her letters she speaks of her triumphant success 
in “Marie Stuart,” which was certainly not one of her 
best parts. ‘‘Ten bouquets and two chaplets fell at my 
feet with thunders of applause. The receipts mounted to 
30,000 francs. . . . 13,000 were sent to me next morning. 
I am content.” 

In England Rachel was received in the best society with 
no less cordiality than she had been in Paris. She still 
bere an unblemished reputation as awoman. The houses 
of the leading nobility were opened to her. The Do- 
wager-Queen Adelaide paid her marked attention. She 
performed at Windsor Castle, and was presented by the 
Duchess of Kent to the Queen, from whom she received a 
handsome bracelet with the inscription, ‘‘Victoria Reine 
a@ Mademoiselle Rachel.” 

When she returned to England in 1842, she established 
her supremacy even more firmly by an obvious improve- 
ment, not merely in physical power, but also in the re- 
sources of her art. Not the least in Rachel’s estimation of 
the trophies which she carried away from this visit was a 
letter from the Duke of Wellington, assuring her of his 
great anxiety to be present at her benefit, for which he 
had secured a box. 

The enthusiasm of Paris and London was, if possible, 
surpassed by that of the principal cities of France and 
Belgium. Some of Rachel’s lette~: from Rouen, Bordeaux 
and Marseilles, give a vivid picture of the heavy cost to 


which her successes in the provinces were purchased, at 
the time when she ought to have been seeking repose. 
Thus, on the 11th June, 1840, she writes from Rouen to a 
friend: ‘‘True, I have success, but not one friend. Here 
I never stir out; I write all day long; ’tis my only dis- 
traction. It seems to me death were preferable to this 
life, which I drag along as a convict drags his chain.” 
Everywhere the fatigue had to be encountered of receiving 
all sorts of admirers, who quite forgot to consider whether 
their compliments compensated for the inroads they made 
upon the artist’s hours of study and repose. ‘I am intei 
rupted every minute,” she writes from Bordeaux, ‘ b) 
people who constantly ply me with the same phrases, and 
this without ever altering a syllable.” The odes and son- 
nets from young poets, which rained upon her, proveked- 
more of her mirth than of her sympathy. In the midst of 
all these distractions, Rachel reads and studies, and dreams 
of the new part of Judith, on which Madame de Girardin 
is at work for her.* But the strain was too heavy, and on 
the 19th of August, 1841, we find her writing from Bor- 
deaux: ‘‘Sooth to say, I know not if I can live long in 
this way. I am exhausted, sad, and were I to write 
longer, I should weep hot tears.” Rachel was still under 
age, and at the disposal of her parents. They seem to 
have taken no account of her fatigue. The receipts she 
brought in were superb. What more could their gifted 
daughter desire ? 

Deeply and fatally as Rachel became infected in after- 
years with the same greed of gain, it is obvious from her 
letters that in these early years it had not deadened in her 
the instincts of the artist. When playing in Marseilles, in 
June, 1843, writing to Madame de Girardin, she says : 


“ Let me tell you of a little stroke of audacity, which fills me wit! 
alarm when I recall it in cold blood. Inthe middle of one of tl 
most stirring scenes of ‘ Bajazet,’ some one took it into his head t 
throw me a wreath, to which I paid no heed, desiring to keep i 
the part (rester en s#uation), while the audience shouted: ‘Th: 
wreath! the wreath!’ Alalide, thinking more of the audience than 
of her part, picked up the wreath, and presented it to me, Indig- 
nant ata barbarous interruption of this kind, truly worthy of an 
opera audience, I seized the unlucky wreath with indignation, and 
flinging it on one side, went on with Rorane. Fortune loves the 
bold. Never was there a stronger proof of this axiom ; for this 
movement of unstudied impulse was hailed with three salvoes of 
applause,” 

So again, when writing to her brother, Raphael, her 
words of excellent advice show that her heart still burned 
with the enthusiastic reverence of, her art, from which she 
drew her inspiration. 


‘** Now, my dear brother,” she writes,‘ tell me something of your 
pursuits, your plans for the future, for it is time you were up and 
doing. You will soon be a man, and you ought to know, ‘ Que 
Vhabu ne fait pas le moine.’ If,as I foresee, your inclinations carry 
you toward the stage, try at least to look upon the actor’s vocation 
as an art; treat it as a matter of conscience, not as something 
merely to make a position for you—as one does with a girl, who is 
married off when she leaves the convent, in order that she may 
have the right to dance at a ball six times instead of three—but 
rather out of love, out of passion for those works which feed tho 
mind, and which guide the heart. 

“Tt is possible for a woman to attain an honorable position, 
where she is esteemed and respected, without very possibly having 
that polish which the world rightly calls education. Why? you 
willask me. It is because a woman does not lose her charm, but the 
reverse, by maintaining a great reserve in her language and de- 
meanor, A woman answers questions, she does not ask them; she 
never initiates a discussion, she histens. Her natural coquettish- 
ness makes her long for information ; she retains what she learns, 





* It was produced in April, 1843, but played only nine times. 
Even if it had been a stronger play than it was, it had no chance in 
competition with the “ Phédre,” in which Rachel had recently ap- 





the strength and to the emotions of the young artist at 


peared, and about which all Paris was in ecstasy. 
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RACHEL IN *‘ ANDROMAQUE,.” 


and without having a solid foundation, she thus acquires that 
superficial culture which may upon occasion pass for real culture. 
But a man! whata difference! All that the woman cannot know, 
the man should have at his finger-ends ; he has occasion for it every 
day of his life ; it is a resource with which he augments his plea- 
sures, diminishes his pains, gives variety to his enjoyments, and 
which, moreover, makes him be regarded as ‘un homme d'esprit. 
Think of this, and if the early days seem to you somewhat hard, 
then reflect that you have a sister who will feel pride and pleasure 
in your success, and who will cherish you with all her soul. I 
venture to hope that this letter will not have appeared to you too 
long to read, but on the contrary that you will often find time to 
re-read it—and if not often, why, then, at least every now and 
then.” 


It is in this and other letters to her family that Rachel 
as a woman shows at her best. There is abundance of 
good sense, of sprightliness, and of esprit in her other let- 
ters—but in these she lets us see that she has a heart. 
Love of kindred is no uncommon phenomenon even in the 
most selfish, and it certainly does not deserve a place 
among the higher virtues. But where a life is in all other 
ways tainted with selfishness, we hail this as a saving 
grace, and are fain to think that under happier conditions 























RACHEL IN CORNEILLE’S “ HORACE.” 


it might have blossomed into qualities of a more generous 
strain. Her father’s name rarely appears in Rachel’s let- 
ters ; but both to and of her mother she always speaks 
with the filial devotion of her race. She was warmly at- 
tached, not only to her brother, but also to her four sis- 
ters, all of whom had their way to success upon the stage 
paved by her ; but Rebecca, the youngest and most gifted, 
was her especial favorite. Over her she watched with a 
mother-like care; and when the young girl was taken 
from her by early death, in 1854, just as she had begun tc 
give promise of becoming an ornament to the stage, the 
blow struck home. Thus when urged, after she was her- 
self fatally touched by the same malady, consumption, to 
go for her health to Eaux Bonnes, in 1856, Rachel wrote. 
‘‘T should never regain my health there, where I saw my 
poor darling sister Rebecca die.” And within a few 
hours of her own death she found comfort in the thought 
of their reunion. ‘‘Ma pauvre Rebecca,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘ma chére scour, je vais te revoir! Que je suis heu- 
reuse !” 

From the glimpses which have been furnished to us of 
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the home in which Rachel was reared, there could have | him, took the incredibly base revenge of making her weak- 
been in it little to refine or elevate the moral nature. In| ness known to the world, by publishing her letters. 
the early days of her triumphs Rachel’s heart seems tv | Straightway society turned its back upon the erring sister 
have been kept pure amid many temptations by ‘the | whom it had believed to be spotless ; and she, made reck- 

















RACHEL AS “f ANTIGONE.” 


holy forms of young imagination ”; and had they contin- | less apparently by what had happened, was at no pains to 
ued to be cherished there, her career would have gone on | retrieve her reputation. Her “tragic air” no longer kept 
brightening to the close. suitors at bay, and she became twice a mother of sons, 

To her infinite loss she gave the jewel of her honor to a | first in 1844 and again in 1848—Count Walewski claiming, 
man who, when she found him worthless, and discarded ! and being accorded, the honors of paternity in the first 
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case ; while in the second the boy received, and now 
bears, only his mother’s name. Rachel, the great traye- 
dienne, still reigned supreme on the stage of the Comédie 
Frangaise, but she was no more seen in the salons, where 
to be admitted was an honor; and good men there, who 
had admired her genius and the charm of her manner in 
her early days, spoke of her with a sigh as ‘“‘ pauvre 
Rachel!’ 

No cloud had as yet overshadowed her personal charac- 
ter when, on the 24th January, 1843, she made her first 
appearance as Phédre. The character, like Juliet on 
our stage, has always been regarded in France as the 
touchstone of an actress’s tragic powers. Champmeslé, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Dumesnil, Clairon, Raucourt, 
Georges, Duchesnois, all regarded it as trying their skill to 
the uttermost. How true was young Rachel’s conception 
of the part is apparent from De Musset’s description. 
But in having M. Samson’s guidance in this, as in her 
other most important characters, she was peculiarly fortu- 
nate, for he had heard Talma read it. 

Those who saw her play Phédre in her best days—for it 
lost much of its weird charm in the later part of her career 
—will remember the same shrinking look and the same 
muffled voice throughout the avowal of her love for Hip- 
polytus, which so impressed her master in Talma’s read- 
ing. But, indeed, the whole performance, from her en- 
trance upon the scene up to her death at the close, was a 
thing never to be forgotten. There was something appall- 
ingly true and terribly beautiful in this woman wasting 
away by inches in the consuming fires of a passion which 
she abhorred, but which Venus herself was fanning in her 
veins with pitiless persistency. It was real as life itself, 
but it was reality steeped in the hues of poetry. The 
outlines of the conception were broad and large ; but every 
word, every look, every movement had a specific value. 
Not all at once, however, did this fine impersonation 
reach this pitch of excellence. Rachel, on the night she 
played it first, lost her nerve, as she had done on her 
début as Roxane, Her performance was without inspira- 
tion, and the audience saw in her only the skillful artist, 
who had calculated her effects with care, but who left 
their hearts and sympathies untouched. Nevertheless, the 
ideal was clear in her mind. 
had found the true means of expressing it. Each time 
she played the part she grew nearer its embodiment, till 
in about two years it became, what many like ourselves 
must remember it, all that Racine himself could have 
desired. To this hour it stands out in solitary splendor ; 
for the attempts of Ristori and of Sarah Bernhardt in the 
part are unworthy to be named in the same breath. They 
only served to mark how wide is the difference between 
the merely picturesque and practiced actress, and her 
in whom the intuitions of genius are disciplined and forti- 
fied by the resources of art. The same contrast was no 
less apparent between the Adrienne Lecouvreur of these 
ladies and the Adrienne Lecouvreur of Rachel. In 1849, 
when it was produced, Rachel’s power had visibly de- 
clined ; yet her treatment of this striking but painful 
character furnished a standard, by which to measure the 
sapabilities of those who ventured to enter into competi- 
tion with her, that told severely against them. 

Of the plays written for Rachel—fifteep in all—‘‘ Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur” alone has kept the stage. The others 
lived for but a few nights. Two graceful little pieces— 
Armand Barthet’s ‘‘Le Moineau de Lesbie” and the 
“Horace et Lydie” of Ponsard—which Rachel made 
peculiarly her own by exquisite grace of manner and 
subtle beauty of utterance, still survive in the recollec- 
tions of Parisian playgoers. 





Nor did she rest until she | 
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But they are well content to | upon him; and when ske offered to rise as he accosted 











forget her Thisbe in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Angelo,” her Mesalina 
and Lisiska ia Maquet and J. Lacroy’s detestable ‘ Va- 
léria,” and other parts wholly unworthy of her powers, 
which she made the mistake of accepting. 

Rachel had the idea that she could play comedy, and 
even hankered, it seems, after the parts known on the 
The opinion was not shared by her 
best critics; and although she played Moliére’s Celiméne 
in.England and elsewhere, they prevented her from peril- 
ing her reputation by doing so in Paris. She was not by 
any means the only eminent tragic actress who has failed 
in comedy. 

It was felt in Rachel’s performances, where the incidents 
and passions of the scene came near ordinary life, and 
seemed to bring to the surface the hard and tant soit peu 
Bohemian elements of her nature. The free play of move- 
ment, the flexibility, the agile grace, the playfulness vail- 
ing depth of feeling, which make the charm of comedy, 
were not within her command. 

Rachel, as an artist, stood at her best between the years 
1843 and 1847. From that time she sensibly fell off, and 
the reason of her doing so is obvious. She had set her 
mind more upon the improvement of her fortune than of 
her skill as the interpreter of the great dramatists of her 
country. Her physical strength, never great, was lavishly 
expended on engagements in all quarters where money 
was to be picked up, and where she went on reiterating 
the same parts until they lost all freshness for herself, 
and, as a consequence, that charm of spontaneousness and 
truth which they had once possessed. It was in vain that 
wise friends warned her against the ruin she was causing 
to her talent and to her health. The simple, self-centred 
life which they urged her to cultivate, of the true artist, 
to whom the consciousness of clearer perceptions and of 
finer execution, developed by earnest study, brings ‘‘ riches 
fineless,” was abandoned for the excitement of lucrative 
engagements constantly renewed, and of new circles of 
admirers serving up the incense of adulation in stimulating 
To this there could be but one end, and that 


stage as soubrettes. 


profusion. 
a sad one. 

The strain upon the emotions of a great tragic actress, 
under the most favorable conditions, is enough to tax the 
soundest constitution. She must ‘‘spurn delights, and 
live laborious days” to maintain her hold upon an inex- 
orable public, before whom she must always seem at her 
best. As Rachel herself says in writing to Madame de 
Girardin (2d of May, 1851). ‘‘On ne mange pas toujours 
quand on veut, lorsqu’on a l’honneur d’étre la premiére 
tragédienne de sa majesté le peuple frangais.” Long 
seasons of rest for both body and spirit could alone have 
enabled her to be true to her own genius. These Rachel 
would not take until too late. Thus we find her in 1849 
playing during three months that should have been given 
to repose in no fewer than thirty-five towns from one end of 
France to the other, and giving seventy performances in 
the course of ninety days. ‘Quelle route,” she writes, 
“quelle fatigue, mais aussi quelle dot!” The day was 
not far off when she was doomed to feel in bitterness of 
heart how dearly this ‘‘ dot” was purchased. 

The temptation of wealth, which her European fame 
brought her, was no doubt great. The sums she received 
in England, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Prussia and 
Russia were enormous, and the adulation everywhere 
paid to her might have made the steadiest head giddy. 
At the staid Court of Berlin she was received in 1853 with 
courtly honors. The Emperor Nicholas of Russia ap- 
proached her, after a private performance at Potsdam, 
with all the chivalrous gallantry which sate so gracefully 
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her, took her by both hands and pressed her to remain 
seated, saying as he did so, ‘‘ Asseyez vous, mademoiselle ; 
les royautés comme la mienne passent, la royaute d’art ne 
passe pas.”” And when, in the following year, she went to 
Russia for six months, she not only brought back $60,000 
as the solid gains of her visit, but recollections of courtly 
homage paid to her. 

Triumphant, however, as in one point of view was 
Rachel’s visit to Russia, it had its heavy drawbacks. She 
returned to Paris more shaken than ever in health, and 
the failure in vigor was quickly perceived when she re- 
sumed her place upon the stage. The public, moreover, 
were out of humor with her for having forsaken them so 
long—she had been away a year—and they marked their 
displeasure by leaving her to play to comparatively empty 
houses. A new piece, ‘‘ Rosemonde,” in which she sus- 
tained the principal part, was coldly received ; and an 
epigram of the day tells the tale both of her broken health 
and of the eclipse of her popularity : 


“ Pourquoi done nomme-t-on ce drame Rosemonde ? 
Je n’y vois plus de rose et n'y vois pas de monde.” 


The ‘‘Czarine,” written for her by Scribe—the last 
of the characters created, as the phrase is, by Rachel—in 
the following year, was not more successful. The wrong 
she had done to her body and to her great natural gifts 
was now to be avenged. ‘‘ Glory,” she writes to a friend 
even in 1854, ‘is very pleasant, but its value is greatly 
lowered in my eyes, since I have been made to pay so 
dearly for it.” Years before she had been warned. In 
1847 she had written, ‘‘ I have had great success, but how ? 
At the expense of my health, of my life! This intoxica- 
tion with which an admiring public inspires me, passes 
into my veins and burns them up.” But this alone would 
not have wrought the havoc which by 1855 was visible in 
her person and in her general powers. Things had come 
to a serious pass with her. 

Conscious though she was of this perilous state of 
health, Rachel was still so bent on making one more grand 
effort to augment her fortune, that she entered upon an 
engagement to play for six months in the United States. 
After performing in Paris during the Summer all her 
great classical parts, she gave seven representations in 
London, and sailed on the 11th of August from South- 
ampton for New York. Her success, however, fell far 
short of what she had anticipated. ‘‘ Corneille” and 
‘* Racine” were not attractive to American audiences ; 
and although she supplemented them with ‘Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” ‘‘ Lady Tartufe” and ‘‘Angelo,” she did 
not establish any hold upon the public. In the course of 
forty-two representations the total receipts were a little 
over $135,000, of which Rachel’s share was about half ; 
a very handsome return, but most disappointing to 
Rachel, who had counted on gains even beyond those of 
Jenny Lind. 

So feeble was the impression she produced, that it is 
quite certain Rachel would have lost money had the en- 
gagement gone on. But her progress was cut short by a 
bad cold, followed by such an aggravation of her pulmon- 
ary weakness, that she was compelled to return to Europe 
at the end of January, 1856. 

Next Winter was spent in Egypt, with no abatement of 
the fatal symptoms. She returned to France, feeling that 
her work in life was done, and that she would be 
‘**doomed to go in company with pain” for whatever term 
of life might be vouchsafed her. In October she left 
Paris for Cannet, a few miles from Cannes, where the 
father of M. Victorien Sardou had placed his villa at her 
disposal. Before quitting Paris she wrote to her friend 








and fellow-worker, Augustine Brohan: ‘“ Patience and 
resignation have become my motto. Iam grateful to you, 
dear Malle. Brohan, for the kind interest you express ; 
but let me assure you, God alone can do anything for me! 
I start almost immediately for the south, and hope its 
pure and warm air will ease my pains a little.” Very 
touching are the words of a letter to another friend, writ- 
ten at the same time: 


“It sometimes seems as though night were settling down sud- 
denly upon me, and I feel a kind of great void in my head, and in 
my understanding. Everything is extinguished all at once, and 
your Rachel is left the merest wreck. Ah, poor me! That me of 
which I was so proud, tgo proud, perhaps. Behold it to-day so 
enfeebled, that scarce anything of it is left... . Adieu, my friend. 
This letter will perhaps be the last. You who have known Rachel 
so brilliant, who have seen her in her luxury and her splendor, 
who have so often applauded her in her triumphs, what difficulty 
would you not have in recognizing her to-day in the species of 
fleshless spectre whieh sho has become, and which she carries 
about with her unceasingly !” 


The end, which she clearly foresaw, was not far off. 
The mild air of the south somewhat lightened her pains, 
but could not arrest the disease. Many sad thoughts of 
powers wasted, and unworthy aims pursued, must have 
darkened the sojitary hours when she was face to face with 
those questionings of the spirit that will not be put by. 
Her art, and all it might have been to her, were among 
her other thoughts. How much greater glory might she 
not have achieved, to how much higher account might 
she not have turned her gifts, how much more might she 
not have done to elevate and refine her audiences, had she 
nourished to the last the high aspirations of her youth ? 
Very full of significance is what she said to her sister 
Sarah, who attended her deathbed: ‘‘Oh, Sarah, I have 
been thinking of ‘Polyeucte’ all night. If you only 
knew what new, what magnificent effects I have conceived ! 
In studying, take.my word for it, declamation and gesture 
are of little avail ; you have to think, to weep !” 

Rachel died on the 3d of January, 1858, conscious to 
the end. She was fortified in her last moments by the 
very impressive ceremonial of the Jewish Church, of 
which she was a stanch adherent, and died in the humble 
hope of a blessed immortality. As we turn away from the 
contemplation of a fine career, so sadly and prematurely 
closed, let us think gently of Rachel’s faults and failings, 
due greatly, it may be, to the unfavorable circumstances 
of her life, and the absence of that early moral training by 
which she might have been molded into a nobler womaii 
hood. Pauvre Rachel! * 

As an artist, the want of that moral element prevented 
her from rising to the highest level. Had she possessed 
it, she must have gone on advancing in excellence to the 
last. But this she did not do. Even in such parts as 
Phédre and Hermione she went back instead of for- 
ward. Impersonations that used to be instinct with life 
became hard and formal. They were still beautiful as 
studies of histrionic skill, but the soul had gone out oi 
them. A low moral nature—and such assuredly was 
Rachel’s—will always be felt through an artist’s work, 
disguise it how he will. And, as we have already said, it 
shone through the acting of Rachel whenever the part was 
one in which the individuality of the woman came into 
play. It was,this which made her range so limited. At- 
tired in classic costume, and restricted to a style of action 
which masked that natural deportment which is ever elo- 
quent of character, her hard and unsympathetic nature 
was for the time lost to view ; and the eye was riveted by 
motions, graceful, stately, passionate or eager, and the ear 
thrilled by the varied cadences or vehement declamation 
of her beautiful voice. But when her parts approached 
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upon the blade sufficiently indicates his office. The cxe 
cution of the handle is most elaborate and peculiar. 

The embroidered glove (2) placed between the two deadly 
weapons once belonged to the unhappy Queen of Scots, 
and doubtless often graced her peerless hand and arm. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was customary to 
bestow much labor on the ornamentation of gloves, and 
aS great sums were frequently expended by royalty and no- 

' 4 _ | bility for a single pair. They were very commonly given 
| as presents at New Year and on birthdays. It is related 
that Sir Thomas More, when Lord Chancellor under 
Henry VIII., decreed in favor of a Mrs. Crooker against 
the Earl of Arundel. On the following New Year’s Day 
she presented Sir Thomas with a pair of gloves containing 
forty gold pieces. ‘‘It would be against good manners,” 
said the Chancellor, ‘‘to forsake the ladies’ New Year's 
gifts, and I accept the gloves ; the lining you may bestow 
otherwise.” Queen Elizabeth, a few years later, was so 
fond of expensive gloves, that it cost no small sum to 
provide her with a supply of the article. Her lovely but F 
unprincipled rival, Mary of Scotland, delighted, too, in | 
gloves, and presented the specimen represented in our 
engraving to one of her maids of honor on the morning 
of her execution as a traitor at Fotheringay Castle. 

Another monarch, her unhappy grandson, Charles I, 
also made a present to his attendant under similar circum- 
; stances. The ring (4) with the motto, ‘‘ Behold the end,” 
a ———<—<——' | was given by him to Bishop Juxon, a few moments before 
THE SNOW FLURRY.— BY G. H. HALL. his head fell upon the block. After the execution of 
Charles, silver lockets (5) bearing the emblems of death 
were extensively circulated. They are also inscribcd with 
the date of the King’s execution—January 30, 1648-9, 












nearer to common life—when the emotions became more 
complex and less dignified—the want was quickly felt. 
If, instead of Corneille and Racine, Rachel had been 
called upon to illustrate Shakespeare, with all the variety 
of inflection and subtlety of development which his hero- 
ines demand in the performer, she must, we believe, have 
utterly failed. 

Rachel was essentially a declamatory actress; she de- 
pended but little on the emotions of the scene ; she cared 
not at all how she was acted up to. She could not listen 
well; she did not kindle by conflict with the other char- 
acters. Nothing to our mind more clearly indicates the 
actress of a grade not certainly the highest. It is easy to 
see that Rachel, with her lack of high intellectual culture, 
and her undisciplined moral nature, could never have met 
the demands of the Shakesperean drama. Nor, seeing 
what she was as a woman, how little she possessed of the 
finer and more tender graces of her sex, can we wonder 
that she failed, as she did, in parts in which Mars or Du- 
chesnois had succeeded, and erred so frequently in accept- 
ing others from which true taste and right womanly feeling 
would have made her recoil. 
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UNsHEATHED weapons and a lady’s glove! In appear- 
ance these may be incougruous, indeed, yet the use of the 
one has not unfrequently been known to follow a gift of 
the other. One of the oldest specimens of sword-cutlery 
extant is the dagger of Rowland de Courcey, the cele- 
brated Norman founder of the great Irish family of that 
name (1). Its workmanship is peculiar, the bulging of 
the blade in the centre being strongly opposed to our 
modern notions of sword manufacture. A wound inflicted 
by the sharp point, and enlarged by the broad, thin blade, 
would probably prove irremediable. The sword (3) once 











belonged to a Governor of Castile, and dates from the RELICS. 
middle of the fifteenth century. The name of its original | 1, o14 spanish Sword; 2. Glove of Mary Queen of Scots; 3, Dagger of 
proprietor has been lost, but the perforated fetterlock Rowland de Courcey; 4. Ring of Charles I.; 5. Memento Locket. 
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THE MARTYR’S STORY. 
THERE sat my granny spinnin’ thrang, 
Aye croonin’ o’er some godly saum, 
Tho’ wrunk!’t sair her face wi’ eld, 
It brichen’t wi’ a holy calm. 
An’ gutcher wi’ a neebor sat 
Thrang crackin’ aboot sheep an’ kye: 
An’ gutcher said he had a beast 
That “‘thretty punds Scots” wadna buy. 


But siccan cracks war nocht to me; 
I boud to hear the martyr’s story 
Frae granny’s lips; her ain forbear 
Had dee’t for Christ, His croon an’ glory. 
An’ whan the gloamin’ saftly fell, 
My granny sat ootside the door, 
An’ drew me kin’ly to her side, 
As aften she had dune before. 


The kye cam’ routin’ frae the fiel’; 
The e’enin’-air was rich wi’ balm; 
Stown frae the bean an’ clover blooms, 
The dews were fa’in’ saft am’ calm. 
The corncraik chirm’t amang the corn, 
The mavis on the bourtree-bush 
Maist darklin’s sang; an’ up the brae 
Cam’ trottin’ burnie’s siller gush. 


“God bless thee, bairn—my Jamie’s bairn,” 
She said, an’ straikit doun my hair; 

*O may the martyrs’ God be thine, 
And mak’ thee His peculiar care !” 


OUT OF THE DARK VALLEY. 


By ELizABETH CAMPBELL, 


ARK SOMERVILLE was a skillful 
and very clever young surgeon ; and, 
“ notwithstanding the many inevitable 
horrors attending his profession, he 
had never lost his enthusiasm for it. 
On a night, many years ago, Doctor 
Somerville sat in his office, awaiting 
a caller whom he expected at a par- 
ticular hour, and who, as he very 
well knew, would not fail to keep his 
engagement. 

In those days subjects for the dis- 
secting - room were rarer and more 
difficult to obtain than they seem to 
be now, and many wretched men earned their living by 
stealing the dead. Dr. Somerville was waiting the arrival 
of a ‘‘ resurrectionist,” from whom he had agreed to pur- 
chase a “‘ subject.” 

It was already long past eleven o’clock. Without, every- 
thing was shrouded in blackness, for it was a cloudy, dark 
and starless night in Autumn, and within, the office was 
comparative gloom, for the lamp was turned as low as it 
could be without putting it out; and, although the air 
was chill and damp, no fire—not even a stick of wood— 
burned in the grate, which was cold, cheerless and warse 
than empty, for the ashes and embers of yesterday still 
lay in it. 

At the furthest end of the office a door, partly open, led 
into a room which had been added to the house by its 
present occupant, and was used by him in the study of 
his profession ; through the half-open door the gloom of 
the interior was made visible by the faint lamplight, and 
Dr. Somerville’s eyes, accustomed to the dark, could just 
distinguish the outline of the long dissecting-table, 
stretching almost from end to end of the dreary apart- 
ment. 








The rest of the building was used as an ordinary dwell- 
ing-house, for Dr. Somerville’s maiden sister kept house 
for him—and kept it well, too, for she was a model house- 
keeper. Neither she nor the servant-of-all-work, over 
whom she held undisputed sway, ever entered the doctor's 
office ; and as for the dissecting-room, although they knew 
vaguely of its existence, they never permitted their 
thoughts to dwell on the matter, and chose to be, each in 
her way, unconscious that any such place belonged to the 
house. 

Dr. Somerville drew out his watch, and placing it close 
to the dim light of the lamp, consulted it. ‘Ten minutes 
of midnight. He returned his watch to his pocket, and 
leaned back in his chair. He was not impatient—he 
didn’t care what time of night it was—he had consulted his 
watch mechanically, and could not have told, if any one 
had asked him, what hour the hands marked. 

For the first time in his life he felt hard, bitter and 
cruel—he cared neither for himself nor any one else. 
The world was a blank, and he lived only because the 
vital forces were beyond the control of his will, and he 
had a physician’s horror of suicide. 

Mark Somerville had gone through a bitter experience, 
and his present frame of mind was the result of it. 

Six months before this dark and dreary Autumn night 
he had been betrothed to a beautiful girl, whom he loved 
with the one absorbing love of his life—the deep and con- 
centrated passion of a profound nature and an intellectual 
mind. 

Evelyn Maybrook had loved him, too ; she had told him 
so, and every look of her fair face, every tone of her sweet 
voice, was proof it. No obstacle was placed in their way ; 
their wooing was simple and easy, and they were finally 
betrothed, with the full consent of the only persons in au- 
thority—Evelyn’s father, a tender-hearted, but feeble- 
minded old gentleman; and her stepmother, a dark, 
black-eyed, handsome young woman, but a few years older 
than herself. 

Mr. Maybrook made but one condition in giving his 
consent to the engagement—that the young couple should 
wait for one year, and that, at the end of the specified 
period, Dr. Somerville should be in receipt of an income 
qualifying him for the position of head of a family. 

The lovers were contented and happy for a time ; but 
suddenly there came a change. Mark found Evelyn 
crying one evening, when, as customary, he called to 
spend the two hours which he had stolen from his less 
pleasant duties, and to all his tender inquiries she failed 
to make any satisfactory answer. The next evening she 
was cold, distraite, and in a bad temper. Mark inquired 
what was the matter, and was told sharply that his own 
conscience might best inform him. At that he laughed, 
made light of the grievance, and hoped that his conscience 
would always be as clear. Evelyn burst into passionate 
tears, and her lover, much perplexed, tried all the known 
methods of soothing her ; but, as she still refused to give 
her sorrow words, he departed wholly in the dark, and in 
a divided state of mind regarding his sweetheart’s feelings 
toward him. 

On the next day Mark, very anxious, and determined on 
a full explanation from Evelyn, called earlier than usual, 
but was told by the servant that Miss Maybrook was sick 
in bed, and could see no one. Before he could inquire 
more particularly, the door was unceremoniously closed, 
and he was left blankly staring at it. 

That same night Mark received a small, sealed package, 
directed in Evelyn’s handwriting. It contained all the 
gifts she had ever received from him, and the few little 
notes which he had at one time and another sent to her— 
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some accompanied by flowers, others to ask her advice 
about engagements to concerts or the opera. Not even a 
line of explanation from herself accompanied them. 

When Mark called, on the next day—very early, before 
breakfast, indeed—he was refused admittance to Mr. May- 
brook’s house, and the servant told him she was forbidden 
to carry any message to Miss Maybrook, who was still 
quite ill and confined to her room. 

Half distracted with anxiety, and utterly perplexed by 
the treatment he was receiving, Mark still persisted in his 
efforts to obtain an interview with Evelyn; he wrote re- 
peatedly, day after day, but his letters were returned un- 
opened—he could not feel sure if they ever reached her to 
whom they were sent, for the handwriting directing them 
back again to himself was not Evelyn’s. 

Mark sought Mr. Maybrook at his office in the city, but 
from him he received no satisfactory information. Mr. 
Maybrook knew no more than his wife had told him— 
Evelyn had broken off her engagement for reasons which 
sufficed to herself, and she absolutely refused to speak on 
the subject. Mark made a final effort, and once more 
called at the house of his beloved and demanded to see 
her; but he was treated with so much insolence by the 
servant who answered the door, that he felt any further 
attempts to farce an entrance would be useless. 

Mark raged and despaired silently ; and at last his heart 
grew bitter against the woman he loved, and he resolved 
to forget her in devotion to his profession—a sufliciently 
engrossing one, and which, indeed, gave him little time 
to spend in useless repining. But when, some weeks 
afterward, he heard that Evelyn was dangerously ill, he 
learned how ineffectual had been his efforts to forget her. 
Then came vague and mysterious reports concerning her. 
She was dying—her mind was affected—she was being at- 
tended by a physician for the insane—and at last a rumor 
got abroad that she was to be taken away to a private 
asylum. Again Mark tried to see her, his heart broken 
with anguish and his soul torn with remorse for the bitter 
thoughts he had entertained of her. But again he was 
disappointed, although he besieged the house, and ap- 
pealed alike to the pity and to the cupidity of the servants 
who guarded it. Then he used to walk past the house 
every day, and look up to the windows of what he be- 
lieved to be her room. One day the curtains were down 
and the shutters were closed—the whole house was shut 
up. The entire family were gone, and he could learn no 
clew to her whereabouts. With the hopeless calm of de- 
spair, Mark waited, and, at the end of months—they were 
like years to the unhappy man—the Maybrooks returned 
to their home, and before the close of the week the door 
was draped with crape tied with white ribbon ; and Mark 
knew that she was gone away for ever. 

“They will not deny me now,” said the heart-broken 
man ; ‘‘they cannot refuse to let me see her, now that she 
is dead.” 

Mrs. Maybrook received Mark. She was shrouded in 
crape ; her face was of a deathlike pallor, and threads of 
silver gleamed here and there from the midnight darkness 
of her hair. Her hand trembled in Mark’s grasp like the 
quivering leaf of an aspen, and he could barely distinguish 
the words spoken by her faint and broken voice. But he 
understood them soon enough, for she refused to let him 
see Evelyn, even in her coffin, and excused her cruelty on 
the plea that she had given the dead girl her promise to 
that effect. 

Mark spoke not a word. The last sad hope of his life 
died within him. He rose and stumbled out of the house, 


and found his way, somehow, to the shelter of his own 
home. 
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Mechanically he looked over his memoranda for the 
day, arranged certain visits of a professional nature for the 
next day, and took note of the engagement made the day 
before with the “‘ resurrectionist,” and then set himself to 
wait for his coming. All his life, from the hour when he 
had last seen Evelyn, passed before him as he sat there, 
and, as he thought over it, his heart grew more hard, 
bitter and cruel. He hated the whole world, himself 
worse than all; for he felt, without knowing how, that in 
someway he had been outwitted—that in some way he had 
failed to save the girl he had loved from a fateful influence 
stronger than herself. He cursed his own powerlegsness ; 
he raged against the cruelty which had been too strong 
for him. 

His thoughts were becoming maddening, when suddenly 
the deep tones of a church-bell chiming the hour of mid- 
night startled him out of the horror of his own mind ; 
and, as the last chime of the bell died away on the still 
air, three distinct taps sounded on the glass of the office- 
window. 

Dr. Somerville rose, opened a side-door, and admitted a 
wretched-looking man, who bore in his arms a bundle 
wrapped in a huge canvas-bag. 

The doctor locked the door, drew the curtain closer 
over the window, turned up the light of the lamp, and, 
with a gesture of the hand, directed his visitor toward the 
dissecting-room. 

The man obeyed in silence, and carrying his ghastly 
| burden into the further room, laid it carefully on a 
wooden bench close by the table. 

Having paid the “‘ resurrectionist ” his stipulated price, 
and locked the door after him, Dr. Somerville resumed 
his seat. He felt no less wretched than he had felt before, 
but the current of his thoughts was broken. 

The increased flame of the lamp, which he had not 
turned down again, now illuminated the interior of the 
dissecting-room, and Mark’s gaze was fixed with a sort of 
fascination on the long, shapeless, ghastly thing which lay 
on the wooden bench. 

He had taken no thought how he should spend the 
night. To retire to his own room for the purpose of sleep 
was absurd ; to study, or even to read, was equally impos- 
sible. 

His mind craved some active employment, and, with a 
harsh and horrible laugh, he rose, and taking up the 
lamp, strode into the further room. He set down the 
lamp on the table, and turned toward the bench. 

“Come,” he said, with a sneer. * ‘God knows I take 
no pleasure in the living—let me see if the dead are any 
more to my liking. 

He was a powerful man, and he raised the body from its 
resting-place without any conscious effort. Still holding 
it in his arms, he unfastened the sack and began’removing 
it. As he did so a mass of long, soft hair tumbled out 
and fell in a golden shower over his arm. 

He felt rather than saw it, but he murmured, in a gent- 
ler tone: ‘Ah! it is a woman!” And, with an involun- 
tary tenderness, his arm supported the rigid form, and 
his gaze was averted as he slowly dropped the canvas coy- 
ering to the floor, and placed the body on the table gently, 
as if he feared to hurt the inanimate clay. 

Then he raised the lamp, and with a long sigh, threw 
the light upon the dead face, and bent to look at it. 

A cry, which no words can describe, burst from his lips 
—a cry of horror and despair—of love unutterable—of j joy 
and pity and anguish altogether ! 

The lamp was nearly overturned as he set it down ; and 
then he caught the dead woman’s hands in both his own, 








raining wild kisses on them and on her waxen face. 
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“Oh, Evelyn, my darling! my own, my own! Mine , and white—oh, God ! how white and fair! But not dead, 
in death—you have come to me—the grave could not keep | not dead—it is impossible! She is like a woman carved 
you from me! The grave? She is not dead! No, no, | out of marble, or a saint cut from alabaster, but not like 
no! I cannot be deceived—this is not death! The dead | any dead woman that ever my eyes have looked on !” 
are gray and ashen and cold—cold! But she is cold, too, Shaking from head to foot, trembling in every nerve of 
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his body, Mark Somerville drew back and strove to look 
calmly, critically, as a physician only, and not as a frantic, 
heart-broken lover, on the body of Evelyn Maybrook. 

Still and rigid it lay before him, in a simple robe of 
vpite muslin ; folds of snowy lace shrouded the neck, 
white as itself ; ruffles of lace embraced the waxen wrists 
and dropped over the perfect hand; flowers that had 
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decked her for the grave still clung among the folds of 
her drapery ; a single white rose had loosened and fallen 
to the hem of her robe, where it rested against the slender, 
arched foot, no fairer, no whiter than its resting-place. 
The face was like a lily, white, pure and inexpressibly 
sweet and tranquil ; and, but for the waxen, transparent 
ev-lids and pallid lips, might have scomed asleep. 


VALLEY. 


Mark groaned in agony as he looked ; but he would not 
—could not believe that she was dead. 

For a moment he withdrew his gaze and raised his eyes, 
and from the depths of his soul a prayer that could not 
put itself in words went up to heaven. With a supreme 
effort of a strong will he foroed his mind into working 
order, and compelled his nerves to be as steel. 
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With a touch light as a feather, he felt for the pulsation 
at the wrist—there was not the faintest perceptible move- 
ment. Gently he dropped the waxen hands, and despite 
the longing of hope within him, he saw that they fell as 
the hands of the dead. Reverently as a saint or a lover he 
uncovered the marble breast, and laid his cheek above the 


heart ; but the chill of death seemed to settle round his 
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own as he listened—it was so still, so quiet. His soul 
fainted within him, but he would not despair. One last 
trial remained ; he had often made it before—it was the 
test of a great French physician, and hitherto it had 
proved infallible. Dr. Somerville lighted a candle, and 
raising one of Evelyn’s hands, held it at a little distance 
between him and the flame. He scarcely dared look, but 
he forced himself to do so—steadily, unflinchingly. He 
dared not at first believe—the blood rushed to his brain 
and roared like a cataract in his ears ; he closed his eyes 
and passed his hand over his brow. Then he looked 
again. He had not been deceived. The light shone 
through the transparent hand, and there was within it a 
faint but perceptible pink color. Fora moment his joy 
seemed an agony of keen, exquisite pain—it must have ut- 
terance or suffocate him. Something between a cry and 
a shout burst from him. 

‘‘She lives—she lives !” he screamed, and caught the 
inanimate form to his heart. He looked about wildly, 
uncertain for an instant how to act ; but his brain worked 
quickly in his extremity. Before he had time to think he 
was already bearing his beloved burden through the 
office, across the wide hall outside, and up-stairs ; for he 
comprehended the danger of any shock when she should 
return to consciousness. 

In his own room he found a bright coal fire shedding its 
ruddy glare throughout the apartment ; the air was warm 
and pleasant, and a shaded lamp burned on his toilet- 
table. His sister, as usual, had been mindful of his com- 
fort, though he had forgotten that and all else. With 
blessings on her thoughtful care, he carried Evelyn to the 
bed and laid her upon it. Without pausing to think—for 
if he had he would probably have feared to leave her—he 
hurried across the corridor to his sister’s room. 

Miss Somerville was one of the few rare people who 
could awaken from deep, sound slumber with all their 
faculties clear. She comprehended in an instant that 
something had occurred of an extraordinary nature ; but, 
although far from timid, she grew quite pale, and fell 
a-trembling while she listened to her brother’s wild story. 

‘*Miss Maybrook—Evelyn! Mark, have you gone 
mad ?” 

“No ; but I shall if you do not help me, Hester.” 

Miss Somerville saw that her brother was calm, and in- 
tensely in earnest. 

*«T will come !” she said, promptly ; “‘ go away—it will 
take but a minute to dress.” 

But Dr. Somerville was already gone ; and Miss Somer- 
ville found him rubbing the cold hands and chafing the 
temples of the still insensible form upon the bed. As 
soon as she appeared, Mark issued hurried directions, and 
flew to procure restoratives from his office. 

Miss Somerville obeyed him in everything, but without 
hope ; to her Evelyn was dead past recall, and, though 
she acted under his directions with skill and even with 
enthusiasm, her whole mind was bent on the thought of 
how she could comfort him when his hopeless efforts were 
at an end. 

But Dr. Somerville was a physician of mmny resources. 
He was convinced that Evelyn lived ; and rather than 
yield her now to the grasp of death, he would himself 
have fallen dead beside her. 

Suddenly he grasped his sister by the arm and pointed 
to Evelyn’s face. 

“Look, Hester!” he whispered, licarsely. 
see—may I believe ?” 

Miss Somerville looked, and saw that a pale pink had 
stolen into Evelyn’s pallid lips; they trembled like the 
down of a thistle when it is breathed upon ; the color was 
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already spreading to her cheeks, and the transparent eye. 
lids quivered. 

**Oh, God be praised !” she cried. ‘ She is alive !” 

Dr. Somerville laid his finger on Evelyn’s wrist. The 
pulse fluttered faintly, but every moment it grew firmer 
and stronger. 

It seemed an age while they watched her, breathless; 
but it was only a few moments till the great blue eyes 
flashed open, their gaze resting on her lover with a glad, 
sweet surprise. 

**Oh, Mark, are you here ? Then you have died, too, 
and this is heaven ?” 

Mark fell on his knees beside the bed, and pressed her 
hands to his heart. He was afraid to speak, for he re 
membered suddenly all the rumored stories of her insan- 
ity ; they had been exaggerated, no doubt, but now the 
thought terrified him. 

What could he do? What could he say to spare her 
mind the shock of knowing that she had been buried 
alive ? Yet something he must say, for already her sweet 
eyes were looking wild and frightened because he did not 
answer her. 

**You are not dead, my own,” he murmured. ‘ You 
are alive and with friends—with me—with Hester—and 
you shall never leave us again !” 

Miss Somerville bent over her, and tenderly kissed her 
brow and hair. 

“Then I am safe, since I am with you, and never to 
leave you again, Mark. I know I am safe, and I am not 
afraid. But what has happened? How strange it all is! 
Have I had a terrible dream ?” 

She felt her dress as she spoke, and raised the fold of it 
to look at it more closely. 

‘* How strange! I never saw this before. I remember 
hearing somebody say that I was dying, and I begged so 
to see you, Mark! Papawas not there. I think he would 
have sent for you, but she wouldn’t ; and then everything 
grew dark—dark—and I remember nothing more. Whece 
did these flowers come from ? How strange they smell! 
And why am I dressed like this? Ah! I an. dead—or I 
was! Speak to me—speak to me! Tell me what it 
means ?” 

‘Evelyn, my darling !” cried Mark, almost beside him- 
self with alarm ; ‘‘ have pity on me, Evelyn! Don’t leave 
me again! Be calm and listen tome. You are safe, now, 
darling, and Ilove you—I adore you! Control yourself 
for my sake, will you not ?” 

** Yes, Mark, I will. You have a right to command me. 
Only tell me; I will not be frightened—I can bear it 
better. I think I comprehend—I was dead. They 
thought me dead, and buried me, and I was brought to 
you. Great God! I have lain in my coffin—I have been 
in my grave! Oh, horror!” 

She snatched her hands from his grasp, and covered her 
face with them. 

Mark Somerville groaned aloud, and scalding tears 
rushed to his eyes. She was suffering, and he was power- 
less to comfort her. 

But that sound of anguish from him pierced Evelyn to 
the heart. She withdrew her hands, and clasping her 
arms about his neck, drew his head to her bosom. 

**Foxgive me, Mark,” she said. ‘I am worse than 
wicked to grieve you so. I was overcome by the horror of 
it at first ; but that is all. I can be quite calm pow—I 
can bear anything. Here, with you, I have no fear. You 
need not tell me any more just now. I quite understand 
all that has happened.” 

Devoutly grateful, Mark assented to everything; and, 
to his inexpressible relief, he saw that the shock and agi 
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tation of Evelyn’s first alarm had not the ill effect he had 
so dreaded. It seemed, on the contrary, to have aided in 
rousing her from her tranced condition. 

As soon as the steady and even pulsation of her heart 
would warrant him in doing so, Dr. Somerville admin- 
istered stimulants and food, and afterward a powerful 
composing draught. 

Evelyn slept for more than an hour, and when she 
awoke it was with an irrepressible shudder. Butshe would 
not permit her nervousness to overcome her. 

Both Mark and his sister had watched her slumber, and 
when she opened her eyes their gaze immediately fell on 
the two anxious faces. 

Evelyn smiled brightly. 

**Please, dear Hester,” she gaid,. ‘‘ draw the curtains 
closely, and keep out that early dawn. By-and-by I 
sha’n’t mind it, but just now it is too suggestive. It was 
just as the day was breaking that I fell into that awful 
sleep, and seemed to die. But no,I should call it a 
blessed sleep, since it brought me to you, Mark—don’t be 
afraid of me, Mark, dearest—do, do let me talk. Every- 
thing seems so much more real when I can hear the sound 
of my own voice.” 

Dr. Somerville never had felt such a sense of helpless- 
ness—he feared to contradict her, and feared still more to 
let her waste her strength in excitement. But Miss 
Somerville said, decisively : 

“She is right, brother—let her talk—it will do her 
good.” 

The grave physician bowed before the feminine pre- 
scription for quiet ; and Evelyn laughed outright at the 
sight of his face. 

Dr. Somerville from that moment entertained a lofty 
opinion of his sister’s intellectual ability. 

“Mark,” said Evelyn, ‘‘are you sure you can forgive 
me ?” 

‘Forgive you—for what, my angel ?” 

‘* For listening to her at the first, even for a moment— 
for being such a weak and wicked fool. Oh! I had no 
excuse for being so blind, because I ought to have seen at 
a glance that she was in love with yon——” 

“That who was in love with me ?” interrupted Mark, 
bewildered. 

‘My stepmother—Mrs. Maybrook.” 

“Your stepmother—Mrs. Maybrook ? In love with 
me ?” 

‘Yes, oh, yes ; that was what made all the trouble. She 
was in love with you, madly—and furiously jealous of me 
because I was to marry you. But I didn’t suspect at first 
—she was so subtle and so clever. She made me believe 
that you were trifling with me—that you really did not 
care for me, and only wanted to marry me because I 
would have money. It was the flimsiest pretense of a 
story, Mark, but I believed it—she had so wrought on my 
feelings first that I was not capable of coolness and judg- 
ment. You know you were attending Miss Curran at the 
time—she was so beautiful, Mark—and Mrs. Maybrook 
persuaded me she was not ill at all, and assured me it 
was only a pretext to get you there, so that you could 
make love to her. Oh, I don’t know how I could have been 
so foolish, but I was so jealous, my senses deserted me. 
I could not believe either the evidence of my eyes or my 
ears that you loved me, and yet I could believe every 
word that bad woman said when she told me you loved 
some one else. When you implored me to tell you what 
was the matter, Mark, I could not—I felt so ashamed and 
humiliated to acknowledge that I was jealous ; but when 
you laughed at the answer I made youI was more than 
ver convinced that you didn’t truly love me. Itold Mrs. 
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Maybrook all that passed between us on that interview, 
and she made use of it. Next day I was too ill to leave 
my bed, but she had never left me, and by nightfull she 
had worked on my distracted mind till I was in an agony 
of jealous rage ; and I made a parcel of all your dear gifts 
and letters, and directed them to be sent to you. From 
that hour I was lost—she did all the rest. It was not till 
long after that I knew how you resented the action—how 
you tried again and again to see me, and write to me 
repeatedly, only to have your letters sent back unopened 
Oh, if I could but have known then, nothing should have 
kept me from you ; but I thought you had cast me from 
you, as perhaps I deserved, and was already consoling 
yourself with Miss Curran. I learned the truth quite 
accidentally from something papa said, after you ‘had 
called on him ; and I was wild with remorse and grief at 
what I had done. I accused Mrs. Maybrook of having 
separated us for her own monstrous purposes, and she did 
not deny it—her love for you was a mania! She not only 
acknowledged, but exulted in what she had done; and 
defied me to better myself. I knew it was useless to tell 
papa—he would not believe me, I was sure; and if he 
did, it might be worse, for he would have killed her. 
But you must not think I submitted tamely. I tried to 
leave the house and go to you, but Mrs. Maybrook uncere- 
moniously locked me into my room. I tried each one of 
the servants in succession to bribe them to convey a letter 
to you, but my stepmother had been before me. She 
gave out that my mind was so affected by melancholy that 
I was no longer responsible for my actions, and my every 
word, look and act was watched snd misrepresented. 
Then I fell ill. Mrs. Maybrook called in a man whom 
she called a physician, and he pronounced me insane ; my 
doom was spoken, and I might almost as well have been 
mad for any hope I had of ever proving myself other- 
wise. A nurse was procured for me, and I was a helpless 
prisoner in my father’s house. The woman who had the 
exclusive care of me was perfectly upright and honest ; 
completely devoted to her employer, but so densely igno- 
rant that her integrity was her worst feature. She im- 
plicitly believed in my insanity, and any attempt to bribe 
her to my cause was utterly hopeless. I gave up in de- 
spair—I expected to become mad in reality, and my only 
hope was in death. After they took me away from home 
I fell into an indescribable state of lethargy, from which I 
only roused at long intervals to make wild but futile 
efforts to melt my stepmother’s cruel heart—but it was of 
adament. I might as well have’ appealed to stone. And 
yet she suffered, too—I could see that in her changing 
face and wasted form. But it was not from pity or re- 
morse—her hopeless passion consumed her like fire. She 
never expected to win your love ; for, as she once told m«: 
bitterly, she knew you better than I had ever done, and she 
knew you could not love a second time ; the one joy in hex 
wretched life was in keeping me from you. She never 
wearied—she never relented—but she visibly failed in 
health ; and at last it came to be a question between us 
who would die first. But my lethargy increased—I was 
pronounced dying, and they brought me home. She must 
have felt herself to be a murderess, but I could not trace 
the thought in her face ; and if I was to live ten lifetimes 
I can never forget the calm, deliberate, tranquil pleasure in 
her face as my eyes closed upon the world.” 

Miss Somerville was sobbing in a convulsive, hysterical 
manner, long before Evelyn’s story was finished. Mark 
could not speak ; words were such utter mockery for the 
expression of his varied emotions ; but the girl herself 
was much more tranquil and happy after the recital of her 
grievous wrongs. 
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Evelyn continued to improve steadily, and toward the 
close of the day which was now begun was strong enough 
to be up, and dressed in Miss Somerville’s best silk, the 
fit and the voluminous proportions of which grand robe 
occasioned her much merriment. But she was a little 
startled, notwithstanding, when Dr. Somerville introduced 
a clerical friend, and stated the purpose of his presence. 

The ceremony was speedily over, with Hester Somer- 
ville and the smiling servant-of-all-work for witnesses, the 
latter of whom blushed and giggled as though she was 
assisting at her own wedding instead of ‘‘ the dead young 
lady’s,”’ as she persisted in calling Evelyn. 

At first Dr. Somerville was disposed to make no expla- 
nation to his new relatives, but Evelyn begged that ‘‘ poor 
papa” might be told, excusing his past cruelty to herself 
on the plea that he was so entirely under Mrs. Maybrook’s 
influence. 

‘*But no man has any excuse for being influenced by 
his wife out of his own sense and reason,” said Mark. 

“Well, I suppose it is too late for me to argue that 
question now,” returned Evelyn, twirling the plain gold 
ring on her slender finger ; ‘‘ but do consider, Mark, poor 
papa. He was never very strong-minded, and it really 
wasn’t his fault.” 

So Dr. Somerville made himself the bearer of his extra- 
ordinary tidings, and it is to be feared that he experienced 
a wicked joy in the fact that Mr. Maybrook’s wife chose 
to be present at the interview. Evelyn’s father bore the 
strange story tolerably well, only he trembled a great 
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deal ; but her stepmother looked as if she was turning into 
stone. At last she came toward him and fixed a long, 
searching gaze om his face. 

‘I see that it is true!” she said, and fell, like stone, 
to the floor. Mark Somerville did not stay to witness her 
recovery from that death-like swoon. 











LIFE IN OLD FLORENCE. 
By J. THEODORE Bent. 

FLORENCE was always a gay city, always extravagantly 
fond of the beautiful, patronizing the arts as no other city 
has done before or since. Yet the Florentines in their 
private life were frugal and cautious, essentially mercan- 
tile. Their private banquets, their marriage, feasts, had 
nothing of that display about them which we see else- 
where in medieval Italy. They could lavish thousands 
of florins on a procession, or on a public banquet to a 
guest, or on a building to be handed down to posterity ; 
they were ambitious for lasting fame, and few cities of the 
world have achieved their object more fully. 

Their writers despised and scoffed at dress, their rulers 
curtailed dress by stringent sumptuary laws, and when 
anything extravagant in the way of costume did creep in, 
it was sure to undergo bitter sarcasm ; witness Velluti’s 
opinion on an extensive headgear the ladies had then 
started. 

**Monna Diana passed by the Rossi palace one day, 
she was struck on the head by a 
falling stone, but so large was her 
headdress that she scarce felt it, and 
took it for naught but gravel.” Sac- 
chetti, the novelist, Boccaccio’s pre- 
cursor, who strung together endless 
silly little tales, loved to have a 
laugh at any eccentricity in dress. 

** Sleeves !” he says, “they should 
rather be called sacks. Can any 
lady take up a glass or reach a 
morsel from the table without dirty- 
ing herself or the cloth ?” 

The merchant of Florence was 
very economical in his costume. 
His daily garb was a black robe of 
serge, the /ucco, which we recognize 
in pictures of Dante ; it was thrown 
loosely over the body, open in front, 
and had apertures to let out the 
arms, and was fastened round the 
neck by a brooch. The family loggia 
was his club. The merchant-prince 
there held his throne, marriages 
were ratified there between the 
heads of families, visits were paid 
and returned in them, chess and 
draughts were played in them, and 
each family piqued itself on the 
special virtue which was attached to 
its own loggia—the Adimari haught- 
ily affirmed that no mésalliance had 
ever been made in theirs, the Uberti 
could not be arrested for debt within 
theirs. This /oggia was a great out- 
let fur the tightly - packed families 
which lived under the same roof. 
Every man when he married lived 
in his father’s house, ‘‘and some,” 
says Villani, ‘had only a single 
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chamber and a small kitchen for 
themselves, with a common kitchen 
and a common hall for the family, 
where round the blazing fire they 
assembled during Winter evenings.” 
Outside the Lggia wold often be 
an open space for pallone, and games 
of a more active nature. Then there 
was the continued walking up and 
down outside the houses, lounging 
on the cathedral steps, chatting be- 
fore a banquet, for in Florence all 
the guests met in the streets before 
a dinner party, where they stood and 
talked till the doors of the banquet- 
ing hall were thrown open. Let us 
go to Sachetti’s novels again for an 
illustration of one of these feasts, 
which will at the same time serve as 
an illustration of early Florentine 
light literature and its standard. 
Ser Ciro was an uninvited guest 
at Ser Buonvisi’s banquet, but Ser 
Ciro was determined to go, being a 
pushing man and anxious to get 
into good Florentine society ; so he 
mingled with the ‘knights and gal- 
lant gentlemen ” as they walked and 
conversed before Ser Buonvisi’s 
door. At length the gates were 
thrown open, and the guests, Ser 
Ciro amongst them, mounted the 
stairs and took their places at the 
table. One of the family perceived : i 
that Ser Ciro had come unbidden, 
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I will create a disturbance and spoil 
your feast.” So he was permitted 
do remain. 

The first course was served; it consisted of calf’s 
stomach served up to each in bowls. Ser Ciro ate heart- 
ily, and laughed and talked the while, as he quaffed his 
Montepulciano. The second course was served ; it con- 
sisted of boiled partridges. Ser Ciro grew merrier and 
merrier. The third course was served ; it consisted of 
hashed sardines. By this time Ser Ciro was the life of the 
party. After dinner the guests had a musical entertain- 
ment in the garden, and then servants brought each a 
torch to light him home. 

Ever after this Ser Ciro was regularly invited to every 
house in Florence, having demonstrated his conversational 
ability to all the world. 

Another of Sachetti’s little tales throws a life into the 
bare walls of Florence. Ser Minto lay dying, surrounded 
by his friends, all anxious for him to make a will. They 
looked out of the window and saw Notary Bonavere pass- 
ing by with his long black coat, his wig, his portfolio 
under his arm, his large pen, his ink bottle. Doubtless 
this was an everyday sight in Florence. But Notary 
Bonavere, the story says, is a notably negligent man. He 
went up at the summons, but, alas! his ink bottle is 
empty, so is his portfolio, and his pen is broken; he 
rushes off wildly to buy new ones, but when he returns 
the rich man has died intestate. 

Of Florentine domestic frugality contemporary authors 
speak much. We read that no one ventured to have much 
plate, for fear of being ridiculed, and the inventory of a 
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rich man’s plate-chest is given as follows: ‘*A service of 
forks and spoons, a silver cup for holding confectionery 
at marriage feasts, one or two other cups, and a silver 
saltcellar, the gift of the commune for personal merit”; 
yet at public banquets no people could show more plate 
than the Florentines, and they would give handsome 
presents of silver to foreign celebrities—for example, to 
Philip de Comines they gave twenty-five pounds worth of 
plate, a large quantity in those days of cheap metal. 

Alessandra Strozzi, of that noble family whose palace is 
in the Via Tornabuoni, had three sons in exile in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and she -wrote them 
long letters, from which we can cull many a quaint bit of 
life in Florence, and also learn that as the age of the 
Medici came on the simple habits of former days were 
abandoned one by one. ‘Your sister Caterina,” she 
writes, ‘is exceeding fair, in my eyes fairer than any 
damsel in Florence ”’; and then she tells us of her dress— 
a long robe of crimson velvet, a garland on her head of 
peacock’s feathers, ornamented with pearls and silver, 
and two strings of pearls tightly bound around her fore- 
head ; on her shoulder she wore a golden clasp in which 
were two sapphires and three pearls; on her crimson 
girdle she had open work of gold and silver filigree. In 
short, her costume was quite “‘ esthetic.” 

Caterina Strozzi, her mother tells us shortly after, is 
now married to young Marco Parenie, to the great con- 
tentment of all, ‘‘ for he is a youth not only virtuous but 
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rich, of twenty-five years of age, and keeps a silk shop. 
His father is of good position, and has been occupied in 
the Government. Caterina’s dower was 1,000 fiorins, in 
addition to what she got from the ‘‘ Monte della Dota,” 
which, by-the-way, was an estimable Florentine institu- 
tion which provided dowers for children after the follow- 
ing fashion: On the birth of a son or daughter the father 
generally paid 100 florins into the fund on the child’s 
behalf. After the lapse of fifteen years the child was en- 
titled to 500 florins, which accumulated at compound 
interest if the object of it did not marry at that early age. 
In case of death or single-blessedness the sum sank into 
the general capital of the institution. 

Her mother now takes us to visit Caterina in her mar- 
ried home in Via del Cocomero, where we see her seated 
in her boudoir, richly dressed, in which was ‘‘ the custo- 
mary looking-glass, which cost fifty golden florins, and on 
the walls were hung two /forgieri, in golden frames, painted 
by Master Domenico of Venice, which contained a great 
tabernacle in the centre carved by Giuliano da Maiano in 
antique fashion, and painted by Massaccio’s brother, in 
which stands a figure of the Virgin in relief.” 

The women of Florence required a great deal of look- 
ing after, judging by the legislation on their behalf from 
the earliest records down to the later ducal restrictions on 
dress. As early as 1294 women were by law forbidden so 
much as to enter a court of justice, and a severe penalty 
was imposed on any podesta, or magistrate, who listened 
to their wily tongues ; for, says the act, ‘‘ they are a sex 
to be looked upon as most dangerous in disturbing the 
course of justice.” 

In those days of simple habits the women were content 
to stay at home and regulate their households. However, 
in 1330 the Republican Florentines deemed it necessary 
to tell their wives, their sisters, their cousins, and their 
aunts, that they must on no account wear “fringes, or 
flounces of gold, silver jewels, enamel or glass ; two rings 
only on their fingers, and not more than thirty inches of 
cloth in their collars, no striped gowns, robes, ermines, 
etc.” But the women of the Republic were harmless and 
subdued compared with those who lived in the ducal 
days. In the volumes of edicts that we have preserved to 
us we find elaborate notices of what they were to do and 
not to do. 

In 1521 it was decreed, with praiseworthy sagacity, that 
no lady under thirty might wear a brooch, or have 
three rings with stones or pearls ; but, strange to say, the 
Florentines preferred their jewelry, even at the risk of 
being accredited with more years than were their duo ; 
and in 1546 a very stern sumptuary law was issued, 
which forbade jewels except in rosaries, and pearls for two 
rings. Furs were not allowed, nor musk, nor perfumed 
gloves that cost more than four crowns the pair ; and the 
Grand Duke went even further than this, and struck at 
the evil of expenditure at its very root—namely, in the 
milliners’ shops : sleeves must not cost more than three 
crowns, aprons four crowns, caps three crowns, shifts 
three crowns, and so forth. 

Again, in 1572, very stringent additions were made to 
hese laws, which had been dexterously evaded by the 
‘ir ones. Yet one act of clemency marks this last code 
id it was the following : “ Children of either sex, up to 
he age of three, may wear a gold or silver collar round 
their necks, and an Agnus Dei, a cross, a bunch of coral, 
or dogs’ teeth, attached thereto, but without pearls or any 
other jewelry.” 

Ladies who could read Boccaccio’s tales were not likely 
to be over-refined in their private lives—far from it—and 
consequently they were a carking care to their legislators. 





| bled in crowds on the bridge to behold. 








Betting was a great vice amongst them, about which a law 
of 1550 gives us notice. There favorite stakes were gener- 
ally with regard to the sex of any future offspring they 
might have, anda Florentine matron would not only present 
her husband with an infant, but at the same time with a 
heavy debt of honor if the sex was other than they desired. 
Wisely enough the legislature took this up, declaring 
such bets to be illegal, ‘‘ unless made with the husband’s 
consent, and unless a judge had been previously con- 
sulted as to whether the sum at stake was excessive or 
not.” 

It is but fair to add that the men of Florence were not 
all that could be desired. Young Florentines had a 
special reputation for rowdyism and their love of prac- 
tical jokes. Donato Giannotti grieves much over this, and 
over their disrespect to old age. Their greatest pleasure, 
he tells us, was to go to a wedding and spoil the festivities 
by rioting and drunkenness. Mischief was the great 
object of their lives, and, as an instance of the sort of mis- 
chief in which young Florentines indulged, Gianotti gives 
us the following illustration : 

A distinguished citizen, Fornaciaio by name, had a ban- 
quet one day at his villa, outside the Porta 8. Frediano, to 
which he bade the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town. For the amusement of his guests, citizen Fornaciaio 
arranged a recitation of one of Machiavelli’s comedies. 
Attracted by this entertainment, a large body of young 
nobles came out together from Florence, in the hope of 
sport. Immediately on arriving they entered the house, 
yelling and hooting, and turning everything upside down. 
They let in those they liked, and if any elderly or respect- 
able person remonstrated with them, their rudeness knew 
no limits ; in fact, to quote the expressive words of Gian 
otti, they made the place an inferno dei damnati. 

In the Grand-Ducal days the men came in for their re- 
strictions as muchas the women did. They would bet and 
play cards in the hovels of Florence until the Grand Duke 
was at his wit’s end to know how to suppress the “ game 
with cards and dice, which distracted honest men from 
work.” He fined them again and again without avail, 
until at length he resorted to public flagellations, having 
the miscreant tied to a column in the Mercato nuovo and 
soundly thrashed. This method seems to have been more 
effectual, as in future edicts against swearing, this punish- 
ment is alluded to as the ‘former efficacious means of 
suppressing gambling,” etc. 

Dress on the part of the men became too extravagant to 
please the Grand Dukes, and they were included in the 
later sumptuary laws, which at first only attacked the fair 
ones, and Duke Cosimo did his best to restore the simple 
old black Jucco, but without avail, telling the men that 
they must not only ‘desist from wearing jewelry, but 
also brocades and embroidered vests.” 

In common with the rest of Italy, Florence in her earlie) 
days indulged largely in miracle plays, and representa 
tions of Scriptural or apocryphal stories performed in her 
piazze on impromptu stages. They were for the most part 
harsh and unpleasant, without any forecast of histrionic 
art. 

Ammirato mentions a very curious performance which 
took place in 1304, and was given at the expense of the 
district Borgo 8. Sepolchro. It took place on the then 
wooden Ponte alla Caraia. Probably taking their plot 
from the name of their parish, the givers of this play 
thought it would be wholesome for the Florentines to 
have some insight into the dark side of futurity ; so they 
chose the river as a fitting stage on which to represent the 
infernal regions, whilst the horror-stricken people assem- 
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the damned shrieked and howled as they were tormented 
by demons such as Andrew Orcagna has depicted in his 
frescoes on the walls of Sta. Maria Novella. Consternation 
and dread at the tortures in store for them seized the 
Florentines as they gazed eagerly over the parapets of the 
bridge on the weird scene depicted below—when lo! the 
wooden bridge gave way, and many a Florentine was hur- 
ried in solemn earnest into the future world to attest the 
veracity of the representations he had just been witness- 
ing. 

It was not until the early days of the Medicean revival 
that these miracle plays gave place to something of classic 
merit. The magnificent Lorenzo himself wrote and en- 
couraged the writing of plays, which ushered in a new era 
for the Florentine stage. 

Another feature in Florentine religious sentiment was 
the frequent representation on saints’ days, and holy days, 
of the mysteries of religion in the particular church which 
was dedicated to the saint in question. Perhaps the As- 
cension, as celebrated in the Carmine Church, was the 


most conspicuous of these, for Brunelleschi, tise architect 


of the Florentine dome, brought to bear upon it all his 
skill asan engineer. The Carmine being lofty, was chosen 
for the theatre of this representation ; in the centre was a 
mountain cunningly contrived of wood, and decorated 
with plants and ferns. On this, Christ and His disciples 
were seen praying, when from the heavens descended 
Brunelleschi’s cloud, let down by ropes, which cloud was 
made of a wooden framework, thickly covered by cotton 
wool, and containing an angel and numerous cherubs, all 
let down from the roof by ropes. Then the angel gave the 
necessary summons, and the Christ ascended into the 
heavens, with the angels and the cherubs in the mist of 
cotton wool, the heaven being represented by an innumer- 
able quantity of lights on the ceiling. Meanwhile the dis- 
ciples remained on the mountain, lost in bewilderment, 
like the spectators. 

Florence, throughout her history, suffered much from 
the neglect of agriculture. Her 200 factories, and the 
20,000 workmen employed therein, naturally required a 
large amount of provender to sustain life. The country 
around was given up to villas and vineyards, the moun- 
tains were arid and unproductive. In short, throughout 
the whole of the Florentine territory only enough grain 
was grown to supply the requirements of the city for four 
months in the year. When a dearth did visit Italy (and 
throughout the Middle Ages bad harvests were as common 
as they are now), it fell with double force on Florence. 

“Officers of abundance,” as they were euphoniously 
called, were elected by the Government on such occa- 
sions to superintend the sale of grain in the city, to dole 
out rations as they thought fit, and to negotiate for the 
arrival of supplies from the East or elsewhere. These 
officers, for example, during the famine of 1352, amongst 
whom the celebrated Giovanni Boccaccio was numbered, 
met every day that was not a feast day in the Piazza d’Or 
San Michele (the granary [horreum] of Florence from the 
remotest ages, which in later times was turned into a 
church). They examined the quantities of corn at their 
disposal, and the quality of the same, and as the hour of 
nine struck they would seat themselves on an elevated 
platform near a certain pillar of the loggia, and would dis- 
tribute the grain to eager purchasers. As the famine 
grew worse their difficulties increased, and the people 
clamored and rioted. Nobles, to curry favor with the 
people, would sell their own grain cheaper than the offi- 
cers of abundance could do. For days together the offi- 
cers did not sit in the piazza, for the simple reason that 
they had no grain to sell, and when they sat again the 


riots were fearful to behold, though an ax and a block 
which the officers kept by them on their platform were 
held in readiness to chop off alimb from a more than 
unusually unquiet purchaser. 

A kindly disposed nobleman would send down his corn 
to the market-place to be sold by the officers of abun- 
dance, and sometimes, too, to be distributed free of 
charge, and the Convent of Sta. Maria gave of its riches 
this year largely. Three times a week, as long as the 
dearth lasted, they distributed to ‘every poor man a loaf 
of fourteen ounces, and to every woman with child double 
that amount.” 

Scenes of misery like these were of constant occurrence 
in wealthy Florence. Villani relates them incidentally 
again and again ; later historians do so, too. Yet every 
time a famine came round it found the Florentines equally 
unprepared, 

Florence has throughout her history rejoiced in a 
monopoly of St. John the Baptist, and to do honor to her 
| patron saint, Florence has devoted all she knew in expen- 
diture and art. The vigil of St. John was the regular 
gala day of old Florence, even as it is to some extent to- 
day. 

In the year 1333 two companies were appointed to 
regulate the festivities, one dressed in yellow, 300 strong ; 
the other dressed in white, numbering 500. All the shop- 
keepers and merchants joined heartily in giving an ap- 
pearance of holiday to the streets. Rare stuffs and 
skins from the East hung from their windows, and each of 
the arts or guilds of tradesmen subscribed largely to the 
amusement fund. As a return for their assistance a fair 
was allowed to be held sixteen days before and sixteen 
days after the festival in the meadow of Ogni Santi, and 
thereby business was combined with religion. 

The abilities of all the first engineers were brought to 
play for devices. Cecca, a great inventor of scenic effect, 
contrived that a canopy should be spread all over the 
Piazza S. Giovanni, and be attached to the cathedral 
walls. It was twenty feet above the ground and made of 
blue cloth, bespangled with Florentine lilies in yellow, 
and decorated here, there and everywhere with the 
banners of the signory and of the arts. It was in five 
pieces, cleverly joined together, and the whole was up- 
held by an elaborate system of iron poles. 

In 1435 this wonderful canopy was accidentally burnt, 
but the energetic Governors of Florence puta tax on wine 
to construct another ; and again when this was destroyed 
thirty years later by hail and wind, the undaunted Floren- 
tines went again to their wine-bottles for a tax to recon- 
struct the same. 

The piazza of the Signory was alive with gayety on the 
day of the procession. Every imaginable device for tower, 
wood and labyrinth covered it, amongst which the gay 
crowd circulated as if for feast and carnival week. 

In olden days the chief features of the procession, 
which wound its way to the Baptistery to do homage at 
the Baptist’s shrine, were wax candles of prodigious size 
painted grotesquely outside by certain artists, who, b; 
reason of the baseness of their designs, were dubbex 
‘*wax painters ”— analogous to our modern opprobrium 
of a signboard painter. First came the candle of the 
Treasury borne aloft on a chariot drawn by two bulls 
Following this were sometimes as many as a hundred 
lesser lights, for each of the arts sent one, nobles and 
princes sent them, the Flemish workmen and artisans 
from Brabant brought them ; and last of all would come 
the candle of the prisoners, twelve of whom were let out 
of jail on this day by the extreme clemency of St. John 
‘to partake in the procession. As they passed by, the 
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mischievous Florentines would laugh and jeer from the But better things were in store for the procession as art 
windows, and try to pick at these grotesque wax candles | in Florence developed. The chariot of the treasury took 
with long bill-hooks, so as to destroy the offering at the | the place of the candle “in the decoration bestowed upon 
shrine of their patron. it,” and a right wonderful chariot it was, representing on 
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its four sides passages out of the life of St. 
John, painted by some really distinguished 
artist. Above was a boy dressed as an infant 
St. John, in camel’s hair, holding the reins 
of two bulls which dragged the heavy con- 
cern. On the summit stood a man represent- 
ing St. John in the wilderness, with naked 
legs and feet. Striped drawers of flax car- 
ried out the dictates of decency, and over 
his shoulders were cast two tiger-skins, fast- 
ened to the shoulders with a brooch ; to his 
diadem were attached long tresses of hair. 
And thus this gorgeous car set forth, accom- 
panied by crowds of people shouting ‘‘ Lilies ! 
lilies !” if in the olden Republican days ; if 
after the Medici were in power, “ Palle, 
palle !” would be the popular cry. 

The guilds of tradesmen vied with one an- 
other in the grandeur of their cars. Andrea 
del Sarto painted one for the woolstaplers in 
chiaroscuro, which was greatly admired, and 
another was painted by Piero de Cosimo, that 
weird painter of mythology, representing 
death in all its forms, which went by the 
name of the ‘‘car of death.” It was accom- 
panied by doleful singers, who reminded the 
awe-struck Florentines of their last enemy in 








a mournful dirge. 





In 1662 nearly all these grand carriages 











were burnt, through the folly of an attendant, 
who left a candle burning on one of them, 
and from this the whole treasury of proces- 
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sional cars formed one large bonfire. Others | 
were made to take their place, but of such 








greatly inferior artistic merit that all the 
spectators groaned as they passed by. 

Other, and costly offerings to St. John’s shrine, graced 
these annual processions, ‘They were the pallia, or ban- 
ners of velvet, carried by knights on horseback. Count 
Uberto, of the Maremma, annually sent a stag dressed in 
scarlet. The men of Bastia would send four hawks and a 
harrier ; and last, but by no means least, came Engineer 
Cecca’s ‘‘ clouds *—wonderful contrivances they were, 
somewhat after the fashion of Brunelleschi’s ascension 
trick, but far more elaborate. 

There was a square framework made of planks, with a 
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glory on the summit, then an outer framework of wood, 
all of which was shrouded in cotton wool, out of which 
peered cherubs and angels with lanterns. In the centre 
of the whole sat, or stood, a living saint, generally sup- 
posed to be in the extremities of martyrdom—St. Sebas- 
tian, for instance, with portions of an arrow on either side 
of him, and large dabs of red paint on his bare chest ; iron 
poles ran behind to support children dressed as angels in 
the act of flying. One mass of fluffy wool gave a wonder- 
fully aerial appearance to this moving show, but the port- 
ers who were concealed under- 
neath could bear testimony to 
its being more substantial than 
it looked, 

Imagine, in addition to all 
these things, giants and giant- 
esses, grotesquely dressed, 
stalking about on stilts, elfs 
and demons flitting about in 
all directions, and we have a 
fair idea of the substantial part 
of a Florentine procession in 
honor of St. John. 

The Signory, on these and 
other festive occasions, were 
always in attendance in their 
smartest state clothes. A 
family historian has told us 
what they were like, and we 
can picture to ourselves the 
jealousy with which the ladies 
of Florence would look down 
from their windows on these 
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resplendent men, wearing to them forbidden finery. 
The priors wore a long scarlet robe down to their feet, 
lined and edged with ermine, long sleeves of the same ma- 
terial, and on their heads a large red cap, closely resem- 
bling a cardinal’s hat. Their shoes were black, and on 
every point of vantage shone a glittering diamond or sap- 
phire. 

The gonfaloniere likewise wore a long scarlet robe, but 
his was of velvet, and bespangled with golden stars. His 
cap had an ermine border to it, and was covered with 
pearls and lace, the summit being crowned by a large 
pearl, around which were stripes of golden embroidery 
and lace. 

Such was the festival of St. John the Baptist. During 
the days of mad enthusiasm, in Savonarola’s time, many 
of the best cars and dresses were destroyed ; for the mag- 
nificent Lorenzo had brought this procession to a final 
pitch of excellence, when he had constructed fifteen edi- 
fices and triumphal-cars to represent the entry of Paulus 
Emilius into Rome after his triumph in Macedon. 

When the excitement of the procession had abated, 
some desultory deeds of charity were gone through year 
by year. Wine and bread, for example, were distributed 
to all the poor fishwives of Florence, ‘‘ whether they had 
brought trout from the mountains above Pistoia, or fish 
from the sea below Pisa.” 

Inasmuch as the Baptist was their saint, Florence early 
gave its attention very closely to the ceremony of baptism. 
Immersions took place in the centre of the large building 
which we know still as the unrivaled Baptistery of Flor- 
ence, and the Florentines were amongst the first to keep any 
regular register of these ceremonies. In the early days it 
was considered only necessary for a black bean to be in- 
serted in a box if the child was a male one, and a white 
bean if it chanced to be a female; but this method was 
found to be very incommodious, as with increasing pros- 
perity beans accumulated fast. So in 1450 regular records 
were kept, long before they were in vogue in other towns 
in Italy, which did not become general until 1517, when 
the Council of Trent made regular registries obligatory ; 
and no Florentine baby was ever immersed or baptized in 
the ordinary way except in the baptistery close to the 
cathedral, from the remotest time to the present day, 
which greatly simplified the question of registers. 

Next to St. John the Baptist the River Arno has played 
the most prominent part in Florertine daily life, dividing, 
as it does, the city in half, and forming a sort of centre to 
the town, on the banks of which some of the finest palaces 
are situated. They have bathed, fished and boated on it 
from generation to generation ; they have held galas and 
merry parties upon it—and there it flows, still hemmed in 
by two great walls ; for peaceful though it may usually 
appear, the Florentine Arno has now and again been 
known to play the city some sorry tricks. 

In earlier annals, side by side with plagues and famines, 
we find enumerated disastrous floods which have swept 
over the city before the river was enchained by the above- 
mentioned strong walls. In 1557 there was a terrible 
deluge, of which an authentic account has been handed 
down to us. It commenced its ravages above the city, 
sweeping all before it, so that into the Piazza del Vino, 
says the annalist, there was so much wood washed down, 
that ‘‘ it will take 300 men three months to remove it, 
piled up as it is above the level of the windows.” Sta. 
Croce was bathed with water, and in the market-place all 
the stuffs and goods of the venders were swept away ; 
shops were emptied of their stores of oil, wine and grain ; 
the roofs of the houses on the Ponte Vecchio were carried 
clean away, as also the columns and slabs on this bridge, 
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where fish was wont to be sold. ‘Every house on the 
bridge was left like a washing-sieve.” 

The Sta. Trinit’ bridge was entirely ruined, arches and 
all, on one of the piles of which were left standing, as if 
by a miracle, two individuals—one an old palsied man, 
and the other a child of tender years ; and here they had 
to remain for two whole days, whilst they were fed by 
means of.a rope, which was thrown from a neighboring 
palace, and along which they passed a basket from time to 
time containing wine and bread. 

Seventy people and 300 animals lost their life during 
this flood. Again and again the old chroniclers speak of 
these inundations, which swept down on the city after 
heavy rains in the mountains. To the old Florentines 
indeed the Arno was but a capricious friend ; it was the 
source naturally of their prosperity, affording them easy 
means of transporting their manufactures to the sea. This 
has been greatly ameliorated by the Lung’arno walls, but 
even now the visitor to Florence is from time to time sur- 
prised to see the flood waves rise 2x1 threaten the safety 
of those jewelers’ shops on the Ponte Vecchio, and many 
a time do the shopkeepers hurry away with their precious 
burdens, fearing a collapse of this weather-beaten though 
picturesque relic of the past. 

Another episode in the career of the Arno in'1604 puz- 
zled the Florentines not a little. In the Winter of this 
year sunny Italy was visited with an intense frost, no ono 
ever remembered such a time, and the Arno was covered 
with a thick coating of ice. Cautiously the Florentines 
ventured on one by one, until it appeared as if the whole 
city had ventured out to enjoy the strange delights of 
sliding ; and with their characteristic love of festivity the 
Florentines were not slow to decide upon a grand gala 
on this glossy sheet, to be held on the last day of the year 
1604. Meanwhile they played at pallone, they hunted 
cats and rabbits on the ice, slipped about, and tumbled to 
their hearts’ content. 

The festal day came at last, and as the frost had not 
given way, they hied them to the theatre for their amuse- 


ments, which was chosen between the bridges Sta. 
TrinitX and. Carraia. From beneath the arch near S. 


Spirito issued twelve gaudy trumpeters, followed by a 
crowd of men, dressed as in carnival time, to run a race 
with bare feet ; behind these came would-be nymphs on 
sledges, who pushed themselves along with two sticks. 
Immediately after followed gentlemen on sledges, con- 
structed like old war chariots, prepared for the joust. 
Each was got up like a savage, covered with loose hair 
and unkempt beard, a bludgeon in one hand, a red shield 
in the other. Their sledges were covered with ivy, and 
each had his placard or challenge before him ; one, for 
example, stating that ‘‘ the ardor which burnt in his heart 
could melt the rigid Arno, and compel it to resume its 
liquid course.” This procession paraded up and down the 
icy surface, and then the sport began. 

The races of the barefooted combatants caused the 
greatest amusement. The more they slipped and fell, the 
greater was the roar of laughter which resounded from 
the walls, and roofs, and windows, which were crowded 
with spectators. Then came the sledge races, which were 
equally productive of ludicrous disasters ; and, finally, 
they had the jousts, and as night came on the sledges 
decked themselves with lanterns, and the Arno was aglow 
with bonfires and illumination for that and the succeed- 
ing nights of the great frost. Ofa truth, the Florentine 
knew how to take advantage of the eccentricity of this 
season, and thoroughly appreciated the delights of an 
Arctic Winter. 

, Florentine marriage festivities were poor compared to 
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those of the rest of Italy ; Florentine funerals, toc, were 
unusually commonplace. Yet it may be interesting to 
close this account of the manners and customs of the City 
of Flowers with the account of a funeral, as related to us 
by Ammirato, the object of which was an Englishman, the 
celebrated condotliere Sir John Hawkwood—Giovanni 
Acuto, as the Italians called him—who had fought many 
a battle in the pay of the merchant princes, and who died 
in their midst in 1394. 

His bier was spread over with cloth-of-gold and crimson 
velvet, and was carried by knights of the highest rank, 
and followed by a crowd of torch-bcarers, banners, shields 
and war-horses caparisoned with gold. All his servants 
and his household were presented with mourning at the 
public expense, and relays of Florentine matrons were 
paid to wail around the corpse whilst it was exposed to 
public view in the Baptistery. Eventually the English 
warrior was deposited with great pomp in the Cathedral, 
where an equestrian portrait was put up, until such time 
as Paolo Ucello had finished his monument to be placed 
over the remains of the stranger. Florence could do all 
this, and more besides, for a foreigner who died amongst 
them, but they took care to bury their own relations on a 
much more economical principle. 








AN AUCTION OF WOMEN. 


Tue Venetians have had a practical and strictly busi- 
ness-like way of arranging marriages from the earlies? 
times. The shrewdest provision has always been made 
for the good of the state, private and public interest 
being consulted, the small matters of the affections have 
been left to the chances of association, and it does seem 
that Venetian society has ever dealt severely with hus- 
bands or wives whom incompatability forced to seek con- 
solation outside of matrimony. 

Herodotus relates that the Illyrian Veneti sold their 
daughters at auction to the highest bidder ; and the fair 
being thus comfortably placed in life, the hard favored 
were given to whomsoever would take them, with such 
dower as might be considered a reasonable compensation. 
The auction was discontinued in Christian times, but mar- 
riage contracts still partook of the form of a public and 
half mercantile transaction. 

At a comparatively late period Venetian fathers went 
with their daughters to a great annual matrimonial fair at 
San Pietro di Castello Clivolo, and the youth of the la- 
goons repaired thither to choose wives from the number 
of the maidens. These were all dressed in white, with 
hair loose about the neck, and each bore her dower in a 
little box, slung over her shoulder by a ribbon. It is 
supposed that there was commonly a previous under- 
standing between each damsel and some youth in the 
crowd ; as soon as all had paired off the bishop gave them 
a sermon and his benediction, and the men gathered up 
their brides and boxes and went away wedded. 

This going to San Pietro’s, selecting a wife and marry- 
ing her on the spot, out of hand, could only have been 
the contrivance of a straightforward, practical race. 
Among the common people betrothals were managed with 
even greater ease and dispatch till a very late day in his- 
tory, and in the record of a certain trial which took place 
in 1448 there is an account of one of those brief and un- 
ceremonious courtships. Donna Catarussa, who gives ev- 
idence, and whom I take to have been a worthless, idle 
gossip, was one day sitting at her door when Pietro di 
Trento passed, selling brooms, and said to her : 

‘* Madonna, give me some nice girl to be my wife.” 





As Donna Catarussa thought at once of a suitable match, 
she said : 

‘*Tn faith of God, I know one for you. 
morrow.” 

So then both met next day, and the woman chosen by 
Donna Catarussa was asked : 

**Wouldst thou like to have Pietro for thy husband, as 
God commands the holy Church ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered. 

And Pietro being asked the like question, answered : 

‘* Why, yes, certainly.” 

And they went off and had the wedding-feast. 


Come again to- 








PECULIAR JAPANESE GAIT. 


NaTURALLY, being a man, I watched the women rather 
closely ; for ‘‘woman is woman everywhere, and that is 
enough for man anywhere.” They wear their hair elabor- 
ately dressed, their lips painted, and their necks and faces 
artistically powdered and painted. A Japanese woman is 
considered very dowdy-looking, indeed, if her hair is not 
elaborately arranged ; and no matter to what social rank 
you turn, it is rare, indeed, to find one who does not 
follow the fashion. A very peculiar custom among them 
is to shave their eyebrows off. Another custom, but one 
which the people are gradually dropping, is the blacking 
of the teeth of married women. 

It is very disappointing, at times, to be riding down the 
street and meet a handsome Japanese woman—and there 
are many of them—and see her friendly smile suddenly 
disclose teeth as black as coal. Their walk is very pecu- 
liar. They all turn their toes in to such an extent that 
their walk becomes a perfect waddle—the more exagger- 
ated because of the high clogs they wear. They cling to 
this style of walking with the greatest tenacity. A few 
years since a foreigner started a dancing-school in Tokio. 
He had many pupils, and for a time things went on quite 
merrily, but a cloud soon arose. The girls’ habits of 
walking prevented them from dancing well, and the 
teacher commenced learuing them to turn their toes out. 
They obeyed without a murmur; but the next day the 
teacher was informed that he might teach the girls to 
dance, but he must let their walking alone ; that it was a 
national custom to walk in their manner, and it must be 
followed, and any interference with it would lose him his 
pupils. 


ann : co nme 


THE VALKYRIES. 


In the mythology of the North the Valkyries were 
daughters of Odin, delighting, like their father, in war 
and carnage. On the eve of a battle they rode on their 
winged steeds over the Scandinavian or Teutonic hosts, 
pointing with their spears at the brave heroes who were to 
fight their last fight, and when the storm of battle was past 
the Valkyries bore the fallen braves to Walhalla, and 
there, in the days of earthly tranquillity, they waited at 
the table of the heroes. 








AS BENEVOLENCE is the most social of all virtues, so it is 
of the largest extent ; for there is not any man either so 
great or so little but he is yet capable of giving and re- 
ceiving benefits. 


Tuere is nothing so exhilarating to the human mind, 
and there is nothing so bracing and useful to the human 
faculties, as progress, 





VALKYRIE. 
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THE VALEYRIB, DAUGHTER OF ODIN,—SLE PAGE C3. 
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Art that very hour, almost, two most commonplace-look- 
ing travelers left the train which arrived in the dark stone 
station of Genoa. 

So little remarkable were they that the idle loungers 
about the building scarcely gave them a glance, while 
they bestowed all their attention upon the voluble tour- 
ists who poured forth from the first-class carriages, cov- 
ered with the grime and soot of their long tunnel ride 
through the grim fastnesses of rock. 

And yet, humble as they were in appearance, their 
arrival there in the quaint old city drew a loop in the web 
of fate which very closely concerned the interests of more 
than one of the gay and fashionable party at Trente 
Towers. 

The travelers were two women, each clad in the gray 
serge garments with the knotted cord and leather scarsella 
which marked them as members of some convent in the 
north of Italy. 

The taller of the two was plainly the leader, and by no 
means unfamiliar, it seemed, with the localities of Genoa, 
for she made no inquiry of any one, but with noiseless step 
and calm, severe look, quietly turned into a narrow street 
leading to the right. 

‘‘The convent lies in this direction, my daughter,” she 
said, in Italian. ‘‘ My business there will not detain me 
long. Yet we had best remain over night in its safe shelter. 

Vol. XV., No. 1—6. 





But we will take a carriage and drive out to the seaside vil- 
lage, if you are sure it is best for you to go.” 

‘*Dear Mother Veronica, my heart yearns to behold it 
again—perhaps for the last time,” returned a sweet voice. 

‘* We will go, then. Why not now before the twilight 
approaches ? And then I can aftend to the convent mat- 
ters this evening, and be ready for our return early in the 
morning.” 

‘‘You are very kind to me, Mother Veronica,” said the 
plaintive voice, gratefully. 

‘‘ Who could be harsh with so patient a lamb, so meek a 


sufferer ? You will go back, my daughter, I think, willing 
at last to take our final vows, Our Lady grant it may be 
so !” 


The woman addressed was looking downward. Her 
thin, delicate hands were clasped together, the fingers in- 
terlocked in a fashion that showed some repressed pain, 
either of mind or body. The soft white muslin wound 
over her hair, and hiding nearly all her forehead, added, 
somehow, a saintlier look, and did not mar the delicate re- 
finement of the features below. It was not a young face, 
nor yet anold one. The skin was smooth and fair, and 
almost as colorless as ivory. The long lashes, which 
drooped so persistently, were of a very remarkable tint— 
not really golden nor brown, but of a light, warm hue be- 
tween. If the hair under that snowy muslin shroud matched 
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them in tint, and the eyes were fine, this must be still a 
beautiful woman, although there was a painful lack of ex- 
pression—a sort of forced mask held upon the features 
which could only have been acquired by many years of 
passive endurance. 

“T cannot tell. I shall doit if my conscience permits. 
It is a poor offering to bring to the altar where I have found 
the only protection and kindness of my life. Such halting 
faith ! so weak a heart !” she answered. 

‘* But if we give our all, my daughter, it is miraculously 
made into a worthy offering, however small it may origin- 
ally be,” said the Mother Superior, in a gentle, persuasive 
voice. 

‘* We will talk again, dear Mother Veronica. 
new experience will come to me when I have again visited 


Perhaps a 


the spot where my last tie to life and love was surren- | 


dered. Perhaps it will pass eway—this strange impression 
that somewhere there is an aching heart which forbids my 
withdrawal from its claim.” 

‘* Our Lady send that it ray be so !’ murmured the Su- 
perior. ‘And yonder comes 2 fiacre. Let us secure it at 
once.” 

An hour afterward the pair had left the carriage behind 
them, and were strolling down a rugged pathway toward 
the Mediterranean. 

A lovelier scene is seldom found than that which un- 
rolled itself before their eyes. 

There were only a few light clouds of fleecy silver flitting 
acrossthe sky. The beautiful sea, glinting and sparkling 
beneath its fervent sunshine, seemed like a living creature 
frolicking in glee as it flung its waves upon the rocky 
shore, which rose here in tall cliffs crowned with pictur- 
esque fort or more romantic ruin. 

The luxuriant verdure had not yet begun to wilt and 
burn ; the flowers were in their most prodigal blossoming, 
and the tiled roofs of the quaint houses had a warm tint 
against the gray of the rock or the green of the verdure that 
completed such a picture as the artist loves, 

A few fishermen were down at the narrow strip of beach 
below the cliffs. Half a dozen boats were rocking at their 
anchor near them, and of course a score or more of 
brown-legged, Murillo-eyed children, with unkempt 
locks, were dancing to and fro along the rocks, and by 


~ 


the water’s edge. 

** Ah,” said the younger woman, in a voice full of pas- 
sionate protest, ‘it is the same scene. It seems but yes- 
terday. Can it be, Mother Veronica—can it be the I have 
spent sixteen years with you in the convent since—-—” 

‘** Sixteen years of safety and peace and innocence, my 
daughter. Thank our blessed Lady for it.” 

‘“‘Yes, it seems the same,” went on the woman, as 
though the stern repression of all those years had suddenly 
been lifted away from her, and the long-pent tide was 
finding vent. “It might be this very morning that I 
gave my darling to Beta’s care, charging her to be so care- 
ful that the tiny feet were not wet. It might be this 
very morning that I dasied away the bitter tears, wrung 
from me by my woeful lot, and on my knees vowed that 
I would live my blighted life cheerfully for my child's 
sake. Oh, God! Oh, God! was there any wrong in the 
vow ? Was my love idolatry ? that the cup with its one 
drop of living water was dashed from out my grasp ?” 

‘*My daughter, my daughter !” said the saintly Mother 
Superior, with a wistful sigh. ‘‘ These arewild words! I 
pray you be calm.” 

**Ah! have I not been still and mute and patient all 
these years? Let me grieve naturally for these few 
moments. See! There is the very spot where the boat 
was moored when Beta carried wy baby intoit. Ob! was 








it not cruel that this one boat should be the one to drift 
away ?” 

‘** My daughter, the boat held other children ; it was not 
your child alone that was drowned. Be not so fierce and 
bitter.” 

“Ah, yes; six innocent little children and the girl 
poor Beta! And the lad who made all the mischief was 
saved !” moaned the woman. 

**To be haunted all his life by the fearful woe his care- 
less act had caused. My daughter, I am sorry I brought 
you here. I hoped it would cure the fever within you, 
but I fear it has stirred all your thoughts to frenzy.” 

*‘Ah, and how bright the heavens were! the cruel, 
treacherous water, so bright and benignant and smiling, 
| like the water !” went on the low, wild voice. 

‘‘Oh, Mother Veronica, think of it, and have more 
pity for me. I was a motherless, fatherless girl, betrayed 
by the one upon whom I had bestowed my all of 
love and honor and trust. Cast off by my friends, 
deceived alike by husband and lover, yet innocent in the 
sight of the purest archangel of any guilt in the whole 
cruel story—innocent, and yet myself the agonized 
| sufferer. And I had but one hope, one thread of hope, 
and joy in the black and blighted woof of my life. My 
| baby was left to me, and the cruel sea yonder snatched 
| her away from me. And the heavens looked on, and 
| smiled down in their sunshine and beauty, but did not 
hinder nor stay the terrible deed. Oh, Mother Veronica, 
where was your Lady of Love and Tendernessthen ? She 
who had held her own blessed Babe at her breast—where 
was she, that she did not interpose ?” 

The Mother Superior’s face grew paler still. Shestopped 
to cross herself and seize upon the beads of the rosary 
hanging at her side. But there was an almost angelic 
pity in her sweet, grave face when she turned it toward 
the passionate speaker. 

‘*My daughter, your heart is torn by the agony of the 
remembrance. Ah, if you had but staid it upon the living 
Rock, you would not need to speak in this wild despair. 
Have you forgotten how the Blessed Mother Mary gave her 
holy Son to die upon the cross ? What is your grief for a 
little mortal child to hers who saw the Lord of Life upon the 
cross of shame and anguish ? But she forgave you. She 
pities you at this moment. Perhaps you are brought 
here to endure all this tempest of anguish that your heart 
may learn all the blessed comfort she can give to it. 
Child, child, have all these years of holy ministrations 
and tranquil peace in our Sisterhood taught you nothing ?” 

‘*Oh, Mother Veronica, forgive me. They have taught 
me to trust in human goodness. You have given me my 
only safe refuge, and I thank you all. Oh, how sincerely 
I thank you! I have tried—yes, how fervently I have 
prayed that I might ruin your unquestioning faith, your 
holy joy! I have sometimes made myself into a kind of 
stony image that could look calmly, could speak tran- 
quilly, and thought, perhaps, I was learning the way. But 
the first baby hand in the street or hospital that touched 
mine set all my blood leaping in my veins, and brought 
this maddening pain into my heart. All these years I 
hare been dumb, because I loved you all, and I knew how 
much I owed you for the tender care which took an 
alien and friendless creature and nursed it back to life, 
and protected it from the ravening wolves of the world. 
But all the time, within me has this wild rebellion seethed 
and burned. I have shown it to you at last. Do with 
me what you will; I will submit to any penance you 
ordain, though I have taken no vows. I submit myself 
freely to your rules—I have always done that. At least J 








am no longer a hypocrite. Perhaps it was to bring about 
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this confession that you were sent on this mission to the 
Genoese convent, and consented to my company.” 

The fire had burnt itself out. The outstretched hands 
tell limply. The flashing light faded out of the eyes as 
the momentary hectic died out of the pale cheeks. 

The words had been poured forth in a resistless torrent, 
and, of course, the whole conversation had been carried 
on in Italian. The woman sat down upon the ground, as 
if unable to stand another moment. The Mother Superior 
stood looking at her with eyes full of tender love and pity. 

‘*My daughter, we will talk of this no more until we 
are safely back in the protection of our own peaceful 
home. I must wait for prayerful reflection, possibly for 
wiser counsel. Rest here while I look for the driver of 
vur carriage ; you will need to be very careful of fatigue 
after all this excitement.” 

She turned to go, but before she had taken a step they 
were both startled by a figure which rose up from below 
the rocky crag on which they stood. 

It was only a fisherman, with his half-mended net trail- 
ing awkwardly behind him. 

‘* Will the signora pardon me that I have heard ?” he 
asked, promptly, while he pulled off his worn cap and dis- 
played a shaggy head of gray hair beneath ; ‘‘ but ”—and 
here he crossed himself, and bent low before the Mother 
Superior—‘“ truly I think our Lady has a blessed hand in 
the matter, for it is months since I have come here to this 
crag to mend my net, and if the wind had been right this 
morning I should have been off. But I mistrust it is the 
lady—the Inglese lady, I have looked in vain for, in so 
many years.” 

The woman started up, and looked eagerly into his face. 

‘*Ts it Bratti ?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

‘‘ Ay, that it is—the father of the poor lad who made the 
mischief. Diavolo! but he has gone on from trouble to 
trouble. What matter for that now? But’—and here 
the man peered eagerly under the quaint headgear—‘ I 
said I should know her anywhere by the hair, which was 
so like the Madonna’s. May I see the signora’s hair ?” 

With a tremulous hand the woman pushed away the 
snowy headgear, and showed the pale, gold tresses parted 
smoothly beneath. 

Bratti put his tongue between his tecth and articulated 
the sharp Italian ‘‘ Pst !” and added, hastily : 

‘Then I have something to tell you, and the Inglese 
gentleman was right when he said that you would come 
here again, if only once more in your life.” 

‘«The Inglese gentleman ? What mean you, Bratti? |! 
know no Englishman—I saw none while I lived here.” 

‘‘ But he was here, all the same, miladi. He had his 
hed at my house, and he used to sit and watch you with 
eyesas hungry as a wolf's. And he never let you see him. 
But after it happened—the drowning, I mean—(the saints 
forgive that mad Giovana of mine!) he disappeared. But 
he came back, it was scarcely 2 month after, and he was 
wild with fury when he fonad that you were not here, 
and that none of us could tell him where to find you. It 
was then that he gave me the letter and a shining piece of 
gold, And he charged me to watch for you, and to give 
you the letter the moment I could find you; and if I 
heard anything about you I was to get the padre to write 
itand send tohim. And he promised me more gold when 
it was done. Ebbeni! how closely I watched for you all 
that Summer, and the next, and thenext! But after that 
I gave it up—but I have kept the letter safe. It is yellow 
enouh now, but it is there under Our Lady’s image in my 
house. The saints be praised that you will get it at last, 
und when he sends next Spring I can answer that his 
errand is done.” 





T 


‘“‘My daughter,” said the Mother Superior, pityingly, 
““why do you tremble so? Do you know who the letter 
is from ?” 

** How can I? 
my husband. 


Oh, if it should be from him who was 
And it is all these years since it was 
written! Oh, Mother Veronica, why have we not come 
before ?” 

** Which is the soonest done—for us to go with you to get 
this letter, or for you to bring it here ?”’ demanded Mother 
Veronica, turning authoritatively to the man. 

‘*T will bring it swiftly,” he answered, flinging down the 
net which he had held all this time clutched in his brown 
hands, and he was off down the rocks before either could 
answer him. 

30th women stood in silence, one looking off with wild, 
dazed eyes of a wonderful blue that was somehow akin to 
the Summer sky and the dimpling waves on which the 
glance fell, but knew not of ; and the other, with her slen- 
der fingers clasping the cross of her rosary, and her grave 
lips calling over inaudibly the Ave that might protect her 
from the evil effects of this sympathy with human pas- 
sion. 

Bratti came back, flushed and panting, but he held in his 
hand the letter, yellow with the sixteen years that it had 
lain under the plaster Madonna of his cottage shrine. 

A spasm crossed the woman’s pale face when she took it 
in her hand. 

‘Tt isnot his writing. Alas! no, it is not the writing I 
hoped for. Oh, I thought I was to be rewarded at last 
for all my suffering! I believed this strange happening 
was really a leading of Providence to give me some blessed 
news,”’ she cried out, in bitter disappointment. 

And she held the letter before her, and looked at it in 
angry contempt before opening it, while she said : 

“What can his one have to say to me? I thought I 
silenced him for ever.” 

And then slowly the tremulous fingers broke the seal 
which for sixteen years had held its trust. 

The first lines were devoured by crying eyes, but sud- 
denly a low cry broke from her lips, and a rich color 
flashed into her face. The next instant she was on her 
knees at the feet of the Mother Superior, a flood of tears 
pouring like rain over her cheeks and deluging her clasped 
hands. 

Oh, Mother Veronica, the Madonna has heard, indeed ! 
Oh, Heaven is merciful at last! He is right. I shall 
never have such bitter hate for him again. He has saved 
my baby. She is alive—my child is alive !” 

‘* Holy saints !” ejaculated Bratti. 

Mother Veronica lifted her meek eyes heavenward, and 
then bent down to smooth the forehead of the agitated 
creature, and to wipe away the tears with her own hand- 
kerchief. 

Then she said, quietly: 

‘* All our ways are led, my daughter. It may, indeed, 
be for this that we came so far from Verona and our quiet 
convent. But let me see the letter. Where will you find 
the child ?” 

“‘Where, indeed ?” echoed the 

sratti ! tell me where to find him.” 

Bratti’s brown hand was thrust into his bushy locks, 
and his glittering black eyes lost no look or gesture of 
theirs. 

‘‘ Ah, signora, there is the banker’s address at Naples. 
I was to send my word there, and I never did—never in 
all these sixteen years. Diavola/ but it is strange !” 

‘Sixteen years !” moaned the lady. ‘‘Oh, what may not 
have happened in that time !” 

The mother superior meanwhile took the yellow letter, 


mother. ‘ Bratti, 
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and read the lines, whose very chirography showed in 
what fierce heat they had been dashed upon the paper. 


“Evevtne-—I do not forget with what withering contempt, 


that seemed to burn into my very heart like a sizzling iron, you | 


turned upon me when I saw you last. You said I was never to 


dare to speak to you again; I was never even to look upon you, [ | 


thought I could obey you. I was stung into retorting with the 
semblance of equal scorn. But I did not count upon the strength of 
this mad love which is consuming me. Eveline, I love you; 
through all your hate, your shame, your desolation, I cling still to 
you as the most precious thing that life can offer me. I know 
better than to plead how I may help you, care for you, work for 
you. You would not listen to me a moment, but flash again that 
blue lightning of your scornful eyes upon me. But now TI have a 
thread in my hand which wilt pull your heart-strings and make 
you hear me. Eveline, your child was not in the boat which 


swamped last month, and brought such sorrow to the little fishing- | 


village. I coaxed the little maid to let me hold her while she went 
into the boat to chat with the boy. Poor soul! She went to her 
death; but, Eveline, I saved your child's life. No matter what my 


motives were, I saved her, and she is in my hands, and only in my | 


hands will you ever find her. Eveline, whatever I have doneinthe 
past—shameful and wrong as I know it now to be 
mad love for you, vad because I have saved you the child. Come 
back tome. Forget all of the past, and bear with me to be happy 
in your child. I swear to you by all things holy that I will cher- 
ish and protect you both. 
Naples, and it will find me; 
child, 


and with me you shall win again your 
Waiting for that word, [am always yours, devotedly, 
** HORACE.” 


“And it is sixteen years,” said the Superior, solemnly. 
‘Man ! has he been seen again ?” 

‘“‘He came, madonna, twice a year for three years at 
least, each time wilder and fiercer than before. Then he 
sent word. The letters to the padre came twice a year. 
Then once a year. Last Spring there was but this line: 
‘Any word yet ?? Another will come again in the Spring, 
it is likely. But the signora can send to Naples.” 

“Let us go. Oh, Mother Veronica, let us go to-mor- 
row !” implored the woman. 

‘Be calm, my daughter. You can write your letter to- 
night, and send it on to Naples. We will follow to- 
morrow night. Come, we must find another carriage and 
go back to Genoa.” 

“* And to life and hope !” cried the woman, with a joyous 
stnile. ‘‘ My child is alive !” 


Cuarter XIV. 


Meantime at Trente Towers life had apparently flowed 
along in one sparkling ripple of gayety and enjoyment. 
The fourth week of her visit had passed, and still Miss 
Van Benthuysen showed no signs of taking leave. After 
each flying visit to the Rookery she came back shivering, 


and declaring that all the Winters of her absence had left | 


their damp and chill in the old house. Violet was only 
too thankful to remain near the one friend in whom she 
had implicit trust. She was growing more at ease in soci- 


ety, and was learning to endure the companionship of | 
girls of her own age, without that unpleasant feeling of | 


strangeness and uncongeniality which had hitherto dis- 
tressed her. But she was still shy and reserved, and nerv- 
ously apprehensive of the uncanny influence of her eyes. 
More than once Philip asked her, anxiously : 

**Are you contented, Violet? Are you treated kindly ? 
You do not wish to leave Miss Van Benthuysen ?” 

And Violet answered : 

** Ah, where could I go! 
my true place? I am grateful to Miss Van Benthuysen 
for my home with her. But she will never love me. 
Alas! I have given up that hope now. ButI try to be 
patient and grateful.” 


might be for- | 
given by you for these two reasons: because it was all through my | 


Bratti has but to send a single word to | 


You do not find any trace of | 


Philip still believed that Miss Van Benthuysen knew 
the truth about Violet’s history, or, at least, a portion of 
| it. He had many vague suspicions himself, especially 
since he had heard the gossip about her, and recalled Col- 
| onel Trente’s interview with her at the Rookery. He was 
| convinced that if he demanded investigation it must come, 
| But he hoped to obtain it in a pleasanter way. Besides, 
| he had confided everything to Roger, and, though the old 
| man gave little information back, Philip trusted him en- 
| tirely, and believed him when he said he would be sure to 
| warn Philip when it was the right time to push inquiries. 
3ut with all these undercurrents of separate aims and 
hopes and passions, the upper surface was ever the same 
sparkling plane of urbane conventionality. Fashionable 
life is very much the same everywhere. There were 
morning drives and equestrian afternoon gallops. There 
were evening musicales and dances. There were ex- 
| changed civilities with the neighboring gentry, occasional 
| picnic visits to famous ruins, and every day the pleasant 
little ripple of gathering together from their varying 
amusements in fine array at the dinner-table. 

Mrs. Thornton was in her native element, and thoroughly 
happy. Colonel Trente had put her into the seat of honor, 
and in some measure given over the management of every- 
thing pertaining to his guests’ entertainment to her hands. 

But Geoffrey Carlingford, with inimitable tact, while 
seeming only to follow the lady’s suggestions, managed to 
carry out his own programme. 

He was thoroughly fitted to be a society leader, with his 
gay spirits, his ready humor and versatile genius, and no 
one could have more thoroughly enjoyed the position. 

And to do him justice, it must be said that he managed 
| admirably, and brought out a more harmonious state of 
affairs than any other could have done with such incon- 
Colonel Trente felt profoundly grateful 
to him, and was not perhaps aware how plainly he showed 
his partiality for the cheery-voiced, debonair young man, 
whose gay smile was always ready, and whose ringing 
laugh was in itself a tonic and invigorator for his owa 
heavy heart and drooping spirits. 

Algernon Thornton watched everything with almost as 
sharp a scrutiny as Miss Van Benthuysen, but he was not 
so often there. 

The work at his little shooting-lodge was the ostensible 
reason of his frequent absences ; but Valeria Van Benthuy- 
sen and his own quailing heart knew that he fled away to 
escape a pair of innocent blue eyes whose lightest glance 
stabbed him through all the icy mask with which he had 
armed himself. 

How little the others dreamed of the tragic comedy 
| enacted every day under their unconscious eyes, when Miss 

Van Benthuysen called the honorable and distinguished 

member to her side by some courteously worded, respect- 
| fully voiced remarks, which could not be ignored by him, 
yet kept him in torture and abject humiliation under the 
very flash of her own steely eyes, and confronting those in- 
nocent ones which were such unconscious avengers ! 

She understood perfectly well how he hated her, how 
he longed to strike down that long, thin hand of hers 
whenever it was proffered to him, and she smiled grimly 
when he took it, and bore it, and carried out his own part 
according to her compelling. 

She knew that he secretly accused her as an interloper 
| and an enemy, yet she forced him to speak polite—nay, 
even complimentary, words to her before them all, and she 
lost no opportunity to compel his attendance upon her 
movements. Two-thirds of the time it was upon his 
arm that Valeria Van Benthuysen swept out to the dinner- 
| table. Almost as often he was compelled to be her vis-a-vis 
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in the carriage ; or if with desperate effort to escape his tor- | sting. It was not strange that, when he could escape this 
ture, he abruptly appeared on horseback, and declined to | merciless torture, he seized upon the opportunity. 
ride in @ carriage at all, she was ever equal to the occasion, ‘‘Papa,” said the beautiful Maude, one day, ‘‘ you are 
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growing thin, And see these lines! Iam alarmed abont 
And she drew the tip of her white forefinger along 


and discovered a sudden equestrian whim which forced 
him to something he dreaded most of all—a ¢éte-d-tée in 
which every mocking sentence of hers held its gibe and | his forehead. 


” 
you. 
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“Cares of state,” said a gentleman standing by. Oh, 
Mr. Thornton, but you cannot say in behalf of an un- 
grateful constituency, sir. Never, I think, was a public 
man more thoroughly appreciated, nor—I may say with- 
out flattery—nor one more idolized. Did you see that 
reference to you by the Thunderer ? It was a very pretty 
quotation about the one escutcheon free from spot or 
stain.” 

Maude arched her stately neck and smiled proudly. 

‘** What else could you expect, sir ?” she said, hastily. 
“Would any one dare to look for a blot against my 
father’s name ?” 

Algernon Thornton made a little deprecating gesture 
toward the gentlemen, then he took Maude’s hand away 
from his forehead, hastily. 

“What idle talk!” he said. ‘‘ But tell me how many 
saw the morning-glory arbor this morning? It was a 
‘thing of beauty, and, indeed, a joy for ever,’ if one was 
early enough to see it in the dew and the first sunbeams.” 

And so he changed the topic, but he felt Miss Van Ben- 
tluysen’s piercing look. And he met, also, Malcolm 
Trente’s eyes, and again something in them chilled and | 
sickened him. 

That day there was a picnic at the ruined abbey, some | 
six miles away. Half the company were mounted, and | 
the others went in carriages. Roger and three of the men- | 
servants went before them with luncheon-baskets and | 
hampers, to make things ready for their coming. 

As was very apt to be the case, when they rode on 
horseback, Colonel Trente, Miss Thornton and Geoffrey 
Carlingford were together, and led the way. These three 
were tacitly admitted to be the best riders, perhaps also 
the most congenial companions. 

They were riding slowly, to breathe the horses after a 
sharp canter along a crossroad which led from the nearest 
village and Trente Towers to a little manufacturing hamlet, 
when Maude Thornton saw an unusual expression flit 
suddenly acruss Geoffrey’s face, even in the midst of his 
animated description of an Oxford frolic. She glanced 
around curiously for an explanation, but saw nothing 
beyond the pleasant country roadside, the flitting birds, 
and a woman in rusty black, with a basket on her arm, 
walking slowly in their own direction. 

‘Ah !” exclaimed Geoffrey, suddenly, ‘‘a challenge! I 
must answer promptly, or be a recreant knight. I seea 
clump of pink blossoms beckoning to me from the field 
over here. I will catch you at the other corner, and bring 
you the spoils, Miss Thornton.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before he turned his 
horse’s head directly to the stout hedge of privet which 
edged the field, and over they went gallantly, horse and 
rider, in that close sympathy and pleasure which had 
marked all Geoffrey's frolics with Spitfire. 

They heard the playful hoofs cantering down the field. 
Then, in an instant, Geoffrey’s voice rose in a soothing 
murmur, but it broke out into a sharp command the next 
instant, and a trampling sound suggested their first alter- | 
cation. 

Colonel Trente’s horse pricked up his ears, and the 
rider frowned slightly. The next instant their own horses 
leaped forward excitedly, for a flying leap brought Spit- 
fire over again, and almost upon them. His eyes were 
distended, and a fleck of foam fell from his mouth. Geof- 
frey kept his seat, and had a firm grasp of the bridle, but 
he had evidently lost command, for the moment, and the 
chestnut leaped forward with frantic bounds. Half a 
dozen angry black specks were buzzing over the creature's 
head. 

** A hornet’s nest !’’ ejaculated Colonel Trente, seizing 
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upon the rein of Miss Thornton’s horse, and riding hastily 
to the other side. ‘‘Take care! Hold firm, Geoffrey, 
Spitfire is mad with pain.” 

It was doubtful if Geoffrey heard. The chestnut, with 
mad plunges, flew along the road and disappeared. 

Maude turned pale. 

‘‘Ts there any danger ?” she asked, hastily. 

‘‘ Not if he has clear track. Geoffrey is a perfect horse- 
man,” returned Colonel Trente. ‘The horse has been 
stung, undoubtedly. Let us hurry forward, though.” 

But here there came a most unexpected interruption. 
The woman walking before them suddenly gave a shrill 
ery, and flinging away her basket, ran wildly down the 
road, screaming : 

** He will be killed! Oh, save him! save him !” 

The rest of the riders, hearing her scream, came dashing 
forward, and after the hasty explanation all rode rapidly 
on, just in time to see the chestnut at the foot of the 
rather steep deseent, suddenly fling himself down into the 
dust and roll over and over. 

Was the gallant young rider underneath ? This was the 
terrible question, for that seemed an interminable space of 
time, but which was, in reality, scarcely three minutes. 

Then, with a universal thrill of intense relief, the 
straining eyes saw Geoffrey raise himself slowly and stiffly, 
as if a little stunned by the shock, and take a step or two 
toward them. 

Only that much, for by that time the gallant strides oi 
Colonel Trente’s Brown Royal had brought him to the 
spot. 

Yet he was scarcely before the flying woman, who sud- 
denly paused, gasped out, ‘‘Oh, Geoffrey, you are safe 
you are safe !” and flinging up both arms, fell headlong at 
his feet, scarcely out of reach of Spitfire’s plunging hoofs. 
as he still rolled on the ground. 

Yet with one malignant look of deadly rage, scarcely 
concealed by his drooping lids, Geoffrey Carlingford left 
her to lie with her white cheek plunged into the dust. and 
went forward to Colonel Trente. 

«This is a mad escapade, sir. But I don’t think Spitfire 
is hurt beyond the stings. We went into a hornet’s nest 
in the field.” 

‘Yes, I supposed so. One of the grooms rode in the 
rear. I think he must change horses with you, and get 
Spitfire home again. He will be good for nothing for a 
day or two, I imagine, poor fellow! But who is this 
woman ?” 

Before Geoffrey could answer, the remainder of the party 
appeared upon the scene. The gentlemen gave their at- 
tention to the struggling animal. Colonel Trente leaped 
to the ground and took up the senseless form of the 
woman and laid it carefully upon the grassy bank. 

‘‘Carlingford,” he said, ‘‘if you know the woman, come 
here and speak to her when she revives. You evidently 
frightened her quite out of her senses.” 

Geoffrey had gone to Miss Thornton’s saddle, an4 taken 
the gauntleted hand, outstretched to him in beartfelt con- 
His face was yale, his lip had an 
unusual tremor, and there was a fiery flash in the blue eyes 
that rather puzzled her. What he would have said to her 
she could only guess, for at this summons he turned, and 
said, roughly: 

‘‘T know nothing of the woman, sir. Confound her! I 
suppose her scream frightened Spitfire more than all the 
TI wouldn’t bother with her, sir. She will come to 
Such peoyte always do.” 

Even Maude wondered at it, 


rest. 

when she gets ready for it. 
Tt was a heartless speech. 

and was vaguely pained. 
Philip Markham found some one who had a flask of 
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brandy in his pocket, and carried it and carefully moist- 
ened the wan lips. Violet chafed the purple hands. 
‘They were rewarded by a long-drawn sigh and a throbbing 
at the wasted throat. 

‘She is coming to herself,” said Philip, in a low voice. 

And while he said it the eyelids flew open, and a pair of 
eagerly questioning eyes seemed to seize upon every fea- 
ture of the scene. 

A strong shudder ran through her frame as she per- 
ceived the prostrate horse. She clasped her hands eagerly, 
and half raised herself to look around her. 

‘Safe! Are you sure he is safe ?” she asked, in a mild, 
horrified voice. 

Geoffrey had bitten that fresh young lip of his till a 
drop of blood oozed upon his tongue. He came forward 
now hastily, and said, in a voice shaken with uncontrolled 
anger : 

‘Good heavens, woman, what is the matter with you ? 
The horse did not run with you, and you were in no 
danger of being trampled upon. For goodness sake, spare 
your heroics for your own affairs. Come, good people, 
let us up and away. The groom will take poor Spitfire 
back again and wash those ugly bunches down. I am 
punished enough, by losing his mount, for all my esca- 
pades for a month back.” And in angry contempt he 
turned his back upon the prostrate figure. 

She closed her eyes, and swallowed what seemed some 
cruel lump in her throat. Then she grew deadly white 
again, and sank back to the ground. 

Violet bathed her temples in the brandy, and moistened 
her lips with it. 

“‘She is ill, indeed, Colonel Trente. I think she is very 
ill,” she said, pityingly. 

Malcolm Trente stood in silence, looking from the suf- 
ferer to the angry-eyed young fellow. 

He alone knew that she had called him by his rightful 
name. The whole affair puzzled him, and brought a 
vague uneasiness to him. 

*‘T suppose,” he said, slowly, “that we ought to go 
on to meet the riding party, who will wait at the crossroad 
lor us.” 

‘‘Of course we ought,” urged Geoffrey, impatiently. 
‘‘The groom can take care of Spitfire, who is already im- 
proving.” 

‘‘T was not thinking of the horses, but of the woman, 
Carlingford. It seems heartless to leave her here till she 
has recovered. Who can she be ?” 

‘“Who cares who she may be? Indeed, sir, you are 
giving too much importance to the affair. Come, let us 
mount and away,” returned Geoffrey, in cold, incisive 
tones that cut to the very heart of the drooping creature 
on the bank. 

Violet saw the pale lips writhe, and the thin hand creep 
toward the fluttering heart. Colonel Trente saw it also, 
yet he swung himself slowly to his saddle. 

‘*Thomas, remain here till the woman recovers, and if 
need be, help her home,” commanded he. 

‘Take good care of poor Spitfire,” said Geoffrey Car- 
lingford, carelessly. ‘‘Come, Markham, shall I mount 
Miss Younge to her saddle, or will you? We are losing 
time.” 

And whether intentionally or not, he kept his horse 
between the others:and the bank where the woman lay, 
until one by one they rode past him. 

The woman stared dully up into the handsome face, so 
cold and icy in its expression when the blue eyes turned 
toward her. Something in the look he flung her seemed 
to wilt the little life remaining. 

A low sob broke from her. 
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“Oh, Iam dying! I think I am dying,” she gasped. 
“Don’t leave me. Everything is black—I cannot see.” 

One moment the straight, handsome figure on the horse 
beside her wavered ; the next, the rein was pulled sharply. 
He wrenched his eyes away from the ghastly features, the 
glazing eyes, and rode on to join the cavalcade. 

The bitterness of death was indeed with the poor 
creature left there upon the turf, although she soon re- 
vived. Colonel Trente was unusually thoughtful during 
the remainder of the day, and more than once Geoffrey 
found that questioning eye upon him. He fancied that it 
would divert whatever suspicion had arisen to be un- 
usually gay, and consequently had never been in such a 
flow of spirits. What he was studying in his mind was 
this: Had Colonel Trente heard her call his name? If 
he had, it behooved him to make some prompt movement. 
At last he decided what it should be. 

He found his opportunity later in the day. Colonel 
Trente and Roger were talking together in a corner by 
themselves, while the ladies were drinking coffee, and the 
gentlemen busy with their cigars. Geoffrey sauntered 
over to them. 

**Do you know, Colonel Trente,” he said, ‘‘ that one of 
my Oxford béle noirs has confronted me to-day ? That 
woman we saw to-day is the same crazed old creature, I 
do believe. She drove me half wild while I was at the 
university. She took it into her cracked old brain that [ 
was her lover, or her son—I declare I don’t know which. 
How ever came she here, do you suppose ? She ought to 
be safely lodged in a lunatic asylum. She made no end 
of fun for the fellows, but—bhefore ladies—it is really too 
annoying !”’ 

‘*T will inquire into it, and see that she is taken care of. 
Roger shall hunt her up to-morrow,” answered Colonel 
Trente. 

‘* And I must take care that Roger does not find her,” 
thought Geoffrey ; and then the thought came: ‘ Per- 
haps she really died to day.” 

And this cruel son, at the thought, felt only a throb of 
guilty relief. 

Afterward, among the gay company amidst the ruins, 
he spoke with such tender anxiety about poor Spitfire’s 
sufferings, that more than one said : 

‘* What a kindly nature he has ! 
to that dumb animal !” 

He gave a rather more romantic version of the crazy 
fancy of this woman from Oxford to Miss Thornton, on 
their ride home, and explained hts annoyance at her reap- 
pearance. And the affair eventually added credit with 
that young lady, when he carelessly told how many times 
he had helped her with money, and tried to provide a 
decent refuge for the hapless old creature. 

That evening he pleaded a headache, and retired to his 
chamber at an unusually early hour. But Roger was not 
particularly astonished when he saw him quietly stealing 
out a balcony window, and crossing the gardens by all the 
shaded paths. The old man smiled grimly, and stalked 
behind him at a safe distance, until he had tracked him 
down the rear avenue into the highway, along the cross- 
road, and finally to the door of the cottage, where he 
asked for Mrs. Carr. 

Mrs. Carr came out, wrapped in a shawl, and walking 
feebly. Geoffrey led the way to a safe distance from the 
cottage ; then he stopped abruptly, and said, sternly: 

“Well, you have almost ruined me. I hope you are 
satisfied.” 

‘Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey,” burst forth the poor creature, 
with a sob at every other word, ‘how could [help it? I 
thoug!t vou would be killed.” 


How pitiful he is even 
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‘** And so did your best to kill all my prospects in life be- 
cause I was not,” said the young man, pitilessly. ‘It all 
comes of your being near me. I tell you I will not have it. 
Do you leave this place and this shire to-morrow morning. 
Mind, there must be no delay, no whimpering, now. 
Colonel Trente will be sending for you to-morrow.” 

**T will go—oh, I will go,” moaned she ; ‘‘ but don’t be 
so hard with me, Geoffrey. You are cruel, and I would 
die for you any time. I almost died this morning.” 

A heartless laugh broke from Geoffrey’s fresh young 
lips. 

‘* You made me wish you had,” was his cruel taunt. 

She groaned, and a gush of bitter tears wet her thin, 
white cheeks. 

‘* My only son, and he talks to meso! He has no pity!” 

“Yes, I have—pity for myself first, and for your folly 
next. Why can you not be content to wait? When 
everything is secure, as I have told you, I will take you to 
myhome. Isnot that enough ? The more you hinder it, 
the longer you must bear the separation. Come, 
reasonable. You know that you can never answer for 
yourself. You would break down under Colonel Trente’s 
questioning, and betray everything. You must go back 
and get yourself ready to leave this place in the morning 
by the earliest coach. Go back to Oxford, to the old place. 
I will send you word there how I am getting on. That is 
all I have to say. Mind, there is to be no more trifling of 
this sort.” 

“Yes, Iwill go. I must go, I suppose. Geoffrey, once 
you found a way to see me once in a while, and to give me 
a little happiness. Have you lost all love for me, for the 
poor mother who has yielded everything to gain you this 
prosperity ?” 

** We can’t waste time in talking sentiment. 
may kiss me good-night. 
night.” 

And after just brushing her cheek with the golden mus- 
tache and the soft red lips, he wheeled about and stalked 
away. 

Roger, in the shadow of the fir-tree, waited, and heard 
the poor mother sobbing out her loneliness and grief to the 
night-air, long after the careless tread had ceased its echo- 
ings on the highway. 

When at length she turned and crept listlessly back to 
the cottage, Roger gave vent to his indignation. 

‘The heartless cur! I'd like Mr. Malcolm to have heard 
it all. He’s been a mighty favorite, so far ; but I'll wager 
that the other true-hearted young fellow’s turn is to come. 
I'll leave my master alone alittle longer. Maybe he'll find it 
out for himself; but I’m not afraid but he will see it when 
I show him what I know. So I shall have my visit for 
nothing to-morrow when I’m sent over here. A deep head 
for so young a one. But he don’t mistrust old Roger can 
match his plots. He to be heir to Trente Towers! He, 
indeed !” 


There, you 
Mind, you are offearly. Good- 
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On this fourth week of Miss Van Benthuysen’s visit, Mr. 
Warde quietly dropped in upon the circle gathered at The 
Towers. 

It was rather ridiculous that the advent of this still un- 
demonstrative man, who glided noiselessly here and there, 
with scarcely a word of interruption to any one, should 
have been so much like a bombshell in a friendly camp. 

But the moment she perceived him, Miss Van Benthuy- 
sen’s eyes snapped, and she threw back her head defi- 
antly. 


‘So is he down here to look after my secrets ? Then it 


be | 





behooves me to be on my guard. Iam not afraid of Mal- 
colm Trente, and I think I am a match for Algernon 
Thornton ; but for this little trained ferret! Bah ! I must 
put on all my armor, and be wary, likewise.”’ 

And the first day after his appearance she sent Violet 
Younge over to the Rookery to look up some laces, which, 
after a day’s search, could not be found ; and when she 
returned in the evening the young girl was kept away 
from the drawing-room by some other absurd, but effect- 
ive pretenses. 

Meanwhile, the Hon. Mr. Thornton had discovered the 
addition to the guests, and even while he went forward 
with a smile of affable condescension, to shake hands with 
the old Trente solicitor, he said, within a quailing con- 
science : 

**This means mischief. Warde is not down here among 
us without a purpose. Has Malcolm Trente brought him 
down, or that diabolical old maid ? If I knew which, I 
should better see which way to trim my sails.” 

But Malcolm Trente was as much surprised as any one 
else at Warde’s sudden appearance. 

*“Do you bring me news of any discovery ?” he asked, 
eagerly, when Roger ushered the solicitor into the library 
upon his arrival. 

But Warde shook his head. 

‘**My scent leads me round and round in a circle. I 
| have come down here to see if observation or lucky chance 
| may not help me out of the woods. If you could give me 
| some ostensible errand to account for my being here, per- 
haps it would be prudent to announce it. And you won't 
mind if I am mixed up with your guests in my prosy 
fashion ?” 

‘**T shan’t mind anything you do, Warde, if you succeed 
in your object. And the sooner the better. I am getting 
tired out, I think,” replied Colonel Trente, drearily. 

Roger looked at him with a glance of wistful tenderness. 
He felt a pang of compunction that even out of his deep 
love he had dared to have any concealments from that be- 
loved master. For it was Roger’s summons which liad 
brought Warde down to The Towers. 

And it was Roger who defeated all Miss Van Benthuy- 
sen’s caution. For he led Mr. Warde into the garden and 
established him in a vine-hung arbor there, while yet the 
dew was on the leaves, on purpose to show him Violet 
Younge when she came down from her early morning visit, 
which Roger had discovered was her invariable habit. 

‘“She comes this way always, stooping over the roses 
and inhaling their sweet smells in her pretty, birdlike 
way, sir. You will not need to look sharply to see who 
she is like. They all see it, I am certain.” 

And Warde saw her, and though in a measure prepared 
for it, he could not help the start, which recognized not 
the timid young protégé of Miss Van Benthuysen, but the 
ghost of a figure years ago as fair and sweet and young, 
flitting among the roses there. 

‘*You are right, Roger,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ There are 
no other proofs needed than those wonderful eyes, that 
peculiar hair. But—but—it is moro of a puzzle than 
ever. Why did he not send her home to Miss Annette ? 
Why was her very existence hidden ? And what does she 
say about her mother ?” 

“She knows nothing—poor child, with all the rest she 
is confronted with mystery on every side. The young 
| man, Philip Markham, has told me all she knows about it. 
| And, sir, have you noticed—have you thought ?—there is 
no single glimpse of a Frenchman trait. But—no, I will 
not tell you. See for yourself if you can find any other 





familiar look,” and Roger broke off abruptly, in a voice 
quivering with agitation. 
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Warde turned and looked at him steadily for a moment, A dark-red flush mounted to Warde’s face, a sparkling 
as if he thought the old man had taken leave of his senses. | glint shot across his dull eye. 
In the garden the girl was standing motionless, watch- ‘* By heaven !” he cried, though in a low voice. ‘I un- 
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ing a bird that lilted saucily on a spray of hollyhocks. | derstand you, Roger. But, but—Malcolm Trente was the 
Suddenly she burst into a low, musical laugh, and flung | soul of honor, even in his boyhood.” 
out her hand in gesture. ‘‘ He was, and he is,” said Roger, fiercely. ‘‘ Wherever, 
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however, you follow suspicions, you are never to lose 
sight of that fact.” 

And, as if afraid of further questioning, or stung by his 
own persistent doubts, Roger started up and walked hur- 
riedly away. 

‘‘Snarl upon snarl,” growled the lawyer. ‘‘I believe 
the wisest thing to do is to shut them all in one room to- 
gether, and force everybody to speak the truth he knows.” 

Violet had received her instructions from Miss Van 
Benthuysen to absent herself from the general company 
as much as possible. Naturally enough, supposing that 
she had offended those terrible laws of etiquette with 
which Miss Van Benthuysen was for ever upraiding her, 
she ventured to beg pardon, and ask what she had done 
wrong, that she might mend it in the future. 

But Miss Van Benthuysen answered, tartly, that when 
she had explanations to make, she would give them with- 
out prompting from any one. 

And Violet, feeling herself in disgrace, stole away with 
a book to a retired arbor in the rear garden, where few of 
the guests ever ventured. 

She was sitting there, nestled cozily into a corner of the 
old garden bench, with the unread book lying idly in her 
lap, when the master of the house came slowly down the 
path. His arms were folded, his head was drooping, and 
upon his face was an expression of intense melancholy. 

Violet’s gentle heart stirred in a yearning sympathy. 
Was he, also, dreary and lonely and sad ?—this kind and 
generous gentleman who had done so much for Philip, 
who was so genial a host for them all. 

She wished she might say something. If it were not for 
her eyes, she thought, perhaps, she might. If he came 
into the arbor she was almost sure she would venture to 
try. 

Once he unclasped his arms, and lifting one hand, 
rubbed his forehead, as if to drive away unwelcome 
thoughts. Twice a heavy sigh came to her above the 
pleasant rustle of leaves, the twitter of birds. 

She never moved. Half she longed for him to move 
away, and half she hoped he would come into the arbor, 
but she would do nothing tv precipitate the event. 

He walked on slowly, still sighing, and passed the arbor 
door. The girl lifted the carefully hidden eyes, accept- 
ing the decision, and never suspecting the sudden change 
which made him wheel about and come suddenly in to 
her. 

The start he gave pained her. 

**Oh !” exclaimed she, ‘‘I did not mean to grieve you. 
I did not think you would come in. How sorry I am !” 

“My dear Miss Younge, why should you be sorry ? 
And you speak as if it were on my account,” he said, 
quickly. 

“But you were so sad, I wished to do something to 
comfort you, and instead I pain you,” stammered Violet. 

“You pain me ? I do not understand how 1 

“My unfortunate eyes, sir. I cannot help seeing how 
many avoid them.” 

She said this in a pathetic tone, like that of a grieved 
child, and a bright drop slipped down from the golden 
lash, and splashed upon her cheek while she spoke. 

Malcolm Trente went over to her with a kindly smile, 
and sat down beside her. 

‘* My dear little girl, have you been grieving over this all 
this time you have been in my house ? I beg your pardon, 
Iam sure. Come, let us talk about it, and be friends in 
future. You remember my illness when I first saw you ? 
Yes, dear, your eyes are very like a pair I knew long 
years ago. Eyes that I thought were to light all the joy- 
ful ways of my life, but that instead left a deadly blight 
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behind them, and went away from me for ever. - But it ig 
not your fault, dear child, nor are your eyes less beauti- 
ful for it. I have wondered why I could not catch their 
glance. So you have been trying to spare me! Tender 
little heart, I thank you, but do something better than 
that—look at me fearlessly, with trust and affection.” 

*«That would be very easy,” said Violet, dimpling into 
smiles. ‘‘I think I have longed to love you ever since I 
heard of you.” 

‘*And when was that?” he asked, with an amused 
smile. 

‘When Philip told me how you had helped him. And 
since—when I have seen that you were almost as lonely 
as I, my heart has yearned toward you, I wished so much 
that I might be able to comfort you.” 

“You shall, generous little heart. Come, let us pro- 
mise here to be true and good friends. When I am lonely 
and dreary I will send for you, and your prattle shall cheer 
me. And if you are in any need or trouble, remember 
you must come to me as if I were your father.” 

His voice faltered a little when he spoke the word, in 
spite of a brave effort. 

‘* My father was grieved with my eyes in the same way,” 
said Violet, musingly. 

‘*He has only recently died, Miss Van Benthuysen tells 
me. Iamsorry for your loss. But let us talk of cheerful 
things, since we are to mutually brighten and not sadden 
each other. What book have you selected ?” 

And Colonel Trente lightly glanced at the volume of 
poems, and then begged her to read him one. They 
passed a happy forenoon in the arbor, and were even merry 
over the tray of fruit and cake, which the master sent for 
by the first servant who answered his call upon the gold 
whistle he wore on his watchguard. 

Violet stole back to her room in Miss Van Benthuysen’s 
suite with such a radiant face that the latter seized her by 
the shoulder, exclaiming : 

**What have you been doing? Have you found—your 
aunt ?” 

‘*No; but I have found a friend,” answered Violet, and 
she told her artless story. 

**Humph !” was all Miss Van Benthuysen’s comment. 

That evening she gave command for Violet’s reappear- 
ance in the drawing-room. 

Consequently, Violet was one of the train the next day 
when the equestrian party trotted out of the avenue, and 
followed Geoffrey’s lead upon a new road which they had 
never before explored. 

Colonel Trente had excused himself, and gone off with 
Warde in the dogeart in another direction ; and Miss Van 
Benthuysen had taken the carriage and gone over to the 
Rookery for some needed consultation there. There was 
no one, therefore, to hinder their taking this direction, 
and the young people rode gayly along, enjoying it all the 
more because of the uncertainty of their destination. 

Violet and Molly Chilson had Philip for their attendant, 
and had chatted pleasantly, but presently Philip became 
aware that Violet’s mood was changing. At first there 
was a pensive haze in her eyes, then they widened and 
deepened in color, and glanced around with startled 
wonder. She dropped out of the conversation, and 
seemed to be lost in a day-dream. But all at once she 
checked her horse, and putting one hand against her 
heart, as if its throbbirgs hurt her, she said, sharply: 

‘Hush, Philip! Don’t talk, but listen tome. It has 
seemed to me that I knew this road before for a mile back, 
but now I am sure of it. Listen, and hear me tell you 
what we are coming to. Do you see that low-arched 
willow road, with its roof of green ? We shall go through 
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it, and come to a stone trough with a queer image, half | 
lion and half griffin, cut out of stone and set above it. 
‘The water pours through the creature’s mouth into a stone 
bowl, worn smooth as a marble, and then falls into a 
trough. There is a stone seat on one side. Then ’—she 
paused, ana shut her eyes, either recalling a dream or 
some recital often told to her—‘‘ then we cross a pleasant 
meadow with a rustic railing over a stone bridge at either 
end—two bridges. You understand ? And then we enter 
an avenue shaped like a bow with the string to the meadow, 
and this avenue is cool and dark always with walnut- 
trees ; and then—we come to a house, old and gray, with 
many quaint gables, and with a shining brass knocker on 
the thick door, that has, again, a head, half lion and half 
griffin, upon it.” 

She looked and she spoke like one in sleep. 
glittered strangely, and her cheek was very pale. 
“Violet,” began Philip, in alarm. 

But she waved an imperious hand. 

“Ride on now. Ihave told you. 
to my Aunt Ann’s house.” 

She touched her horse with the whip as she spoke, and 
rode on so swiftly, he could not speak again to her. 

“What does she mean? She must have been here 
before,” questioned Molly Qhilson ; ‘‘for, see! Here is 
the willow road and the stone trough.” 

“She will find everything out for herself,” thought 
Philip, watching her anxiously, and greatly puzzled at the 
thange which had come over her, transforming the timid, 
distrustful child into an imperious, self-reliant woman. 

Everything appeared according to her prophecy, and at 
the steps of the old manor-house, where a wondering 
servant appeared, Violet Younge suddenly astonished 
them all by springing unaided from the saddle and de- 
manding : 

‘‘Where is the mistress ? What is her name ?” 

‘Miss Annette Henchman, miss. The place belongs to 
another name now,” answered the servant, brushing the 
back of his hand across his eyes: 

‘“What was her brother’s name ? She had a brother ?” 
again commanded the young, sal voice. 

“Yes, miss; though no one talked of him. 
think Miss Annette broke her heart for him. 
Mr. Horace ?” 

* Ay—Hora*» -\unt Ann’s brother Horace. And she 
is dead and he is dead. And this is the old house.” 

The poor fellow looked at her in bewilderment. 

“‘T should like to goin. I must see everything there— 
the heron in the hall and the armor. Oh, Aunt Ann ! 
Dear, dear Aunt Ann !” 

And now the stern mood gave way, and the tears poured 
over her cheeks. 

Philip approached her eagerly, alarmed for what might 
be her next movement before all their wondering eyes. 

She flung herself against his shoulder, reckless of every- 
thing. 

“Oh, Philip, Philip! I have found my father’s house, 
but there are only ghosts here !” 

He calmed her, as best he might, angrily aware of the 
tittering langhter among the watchful observers. 

“Hush, dear Violet,” he whispered. ‘‘Save all this 
agitation until we are alone together. These people will 
only blame your innocent grief.” 

“My dear Miss Younge, you seem to have made some 
important discovery,” said Geoffrey Carlingford, riding up 
to the steps, with a satirical smile lighting his handsome 
face. ‘Shall we leave you and your devoted cavalier to 
enjoy the romance alone? The rest of the party seem to 
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Violet withdrew her wet eyes from their clinging gaze 


| upon the quaint cld house behind her, and gave one cold, 


impatient glance toward the smiling group of aristocratic 
triflers on the lawn. She read the meaning of their whis- 
pering, their satirical, contemptuous looks. 

‘*Oh, tell them to do what they please, Philip; to 
laugh and sneer and guess evil things, according to their 
own imaginations. Ido not care. I give them so little 
thought that I cannot even be hurt by their cruel jeers,” 
she said, impatiently. ‘‘ And as for myself, I want to go 
back to Trente Towers. Ihave a friend there. He prom- 
ised to be my friend.” 

‘*Let me put you in the saddle again,” said Philip, 
quietly, except for one steely glance, ignoring the gallant 
figure of the horseman by the steps. 

Mrs. Chilson guided her horse to Violct’s side as soon as 
the latter was mounted. 

“Child,” said she, indignantly, ‘‘ have you not been 
long enough in England to know better than to throw 
yourself into a young man’s arms? Foreign manners of 
that sort will never pass here.” 

‘Mrs. Chilson,” spoke Philip, sternly, ‘‘ Miss Younge 
is my affianced wife. And she has just passed through a 
most agitating discovery. Iam here to protect her from 
levity and harshness.” 

The lady retreated, biting her lip angrily. 

‘*Rash young man,” she murmured, spitefully. ‘ Has 
he not heard that shameful story? Does he not know 
who this girl must be, if this discovery of hers is true ?” 

‘** Philip,” said Violet, when the twain were riding alone 
behind the cavalcade, ‘‘I shall never be like those girls— 
like any girls, I fear. Are you ashamed of me ?” 

‘Did I seem to be ?” he asked, reproachfully. 

“You ? No, you are always the same—always, Philip, 
my king,” she answered. ‘‘ But,” and now a rosy glow 
stole into the pale face, and crept even over the broad, 
low forehead. ‘‘I have shown you too plainly what was 
in my heart. Oh, I see now how many things I have 
done—from the very first—that other girls would blush 
for. But to me they were but the truth, which I could 
never hide if I tried, and would not if I could. I scorn to 
use deceit with you, even about my love. But, Philip, I 
will not have even your love out of pity for my forlorn- 
ness, nor out of charity for my—need.” 

‘No, Violet,” answered Philip, quietly, ‘‘ you will not. 
Ishould know better than to ask it on such a pitiful 
score. You will love me as I love you, because heaven 
sent us to each other.” ° 

She turned a glowing face toward him. 

**Ah, you have said it. I accept it as a child. But 
IT am grown into a woman in these few weeks, and I know 
better now how kind and good you have been to me. 
Tor a moment they made me afraid that you looked at it 
in their way. I beg your pardon, Philip.” 

She lingered upon the name with a loving cadence in 
the voice that gladdened his secret heart, and reassured 
his momentary doubt. 

‘*We are strangely situated, singularly alone, each of 
us,” continued Philip, gravely. ‘If Miss Van Benthuy- 
sen is really to be your guardian I must say this to her. 
But while I am in doubt of that fact, I keep silence. It 
inakes me fiercely impatient to be settled in life, to think 
of you exposed to her whim and capricious generosity.” 

“She does not like me, but she has taken a strong 
fancy for you. Philip, I am patient with her unkind- 
ness on that account. What will she say to me when she 
learns that I have found my aunt’s real home ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps that she knew it all before,” returned Philip. 
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Towers, and led the way promptly to the group gathered 
in the vestibule. Then and there he meant to try their 
mettle—to learn the verdict they had pronounced upon 
her. 

Violet herself was singularly unconscious either of any 
curiosity or anxiety in the matter, but she followed him 
with a new dignity of bearing. She had found at last a 
home where she could claim at least her father’s rights, 
and the poor child felt somehow strengthened and en- 
nobled by the discovery. 

The highbred company lingering in the vestibule dis- 
solved, as if by magic, when the young couplesapproached. 

Philip understood only too well what it meant, as one 
by one they hurried off, without vouchsafing a word or 
glance toward the tabooed delinquents. 

He flushed angrily and set his lips together in a stern 
defiance, but Violet’s face was as unruffled as a Summer 
lake. Some definite purpose shone in her eyes, and ab- 
sorbed her thought. She the hall if 
Colonel Trente was in the library, and being answered in 
the affirmative, walked calmly forward to the door of that 
apartment, and after a single knock, entered the room. 

Colonel Trente, Mr. Thornton and Mr. Warde were there, 


asked Roger in 





and Miss Van Benthuysen, still in bonnet and wrap, was | 


standing by the chair which she had not yet accepted. 


Straight past them all went the slender figure with the | 
| once into possession of all the facts of Violet’s misde- 


train of the riding-dress trailing behind, as it escaped from 
her careless hold. 

** Colonel Trente,”’ said the sweet, clear, trustful voice, 
‘you told me to come to you when I needed ‘help. I 
did not think to do it so soon, but I have found to-day my 
aunt’s house. I have looked upon my father’s home, and 
I come to ask you to tell me what is right for me to do.” 

Miss Van Benthysen stared as if she could not credit 
her vision. 


own Was this grave, resolute, womanly 


speaker the timid child she had hitherto known and ruled ? | 


‘““Are you mad, Violet?” demanded she, fiercely. 
‘* What can you mean ?” 

“My Aunt Ann was Miss Annette Henchman. My 
father was Horace Henchman. I have found it out to- 
day.” 


‘‘Horace Henchman’s daughter. And with that face ! 
Oh, my prophetic heart !” exclaimed Malcolm Trente, in a 
voice of anguish. : 

Yet he went forward with generous graciousness and 
took her hand. 

‘** My dear child, your appeal shall not be made in vain. 
T make your cause my first care.” 

‘*And in that case,” spoke up Warde, with a sudden 
promptness that astonished himself as much as the others, 
‘you will lay a solemn obligation upon every person 
present to assist you. My own efforts, and all the know- 
lodge I possess which bears upon the case, are at the ser- 
vice of—this young lady.” 

‘Thank you, Warde, you have taken the right step. 
And ‘you, Algeron Thornton—you also are required to 
honor, to give the sume assurance. Strangely enough, all 
who are here are able to fulfill such a promise,” said Mal- 
colm Trente, with a solemn earnestness, that made the 
great statesman shiver. 

He bent his stately head with a haughty nod, and 
looked over to Miss Van Benthuysen, inquiringly. 

She flung an irate glance toward Violet, but answered 
at once: 

‘What little I can tell is at any one’s service. 
not be theone to hold it back.” 

‘* Then to-morrow—no, not to-morrow—on the third day 
from this, and at this hour, this same company shall be 
present here, and each one solemnly promises to bring all 


I shall 


| affair. 


the help within his power to disperse the mystery which 
has hung for so many years over the pitiful story of Horace 
Henchman,” said Colonel Trente, looking from one to the 
other with impressive gravity. ‘‘Have I your solemn 
promise ?” 

Every one answered Yes, the honorable member loud. 
est of all. 

Malcolm Trente turned to the ave-eyed girl, and 
touched his lips lightly to the little hand he took in his, 

**So you see you may rely upon our help, Miss Violet, 
Have no fear. From this moment you are my ward, and] 
will manage this affair for you.” 

He led her gently to the door while he said it, and 
opened it himself for her. 

He met Miss Van Benthuysen, and detained her bya 
single sentence at the threshold. 

“And you knew this when you brought her here ?” 

The frozen skin flushed as it had not done for many a 
year, but she returned, coolly: 

‘‘Tam to tell my story in three days, it seems. 
not anticipate that day, and spoil its effect.” 


I will 
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Mrs. Cutmson went promptly to the reigning sovereign 


of their aristocratic circle, and Mrs. Thornton was put at 


meanor. 

‘** Such strange manners in a young lady !” she reiterated, 
** But, then, what could be expected of her 
if this proves a veritable discovery ? A most unfortunate 
And undoubtedly Miss Van Benthuysen herself is 


indignantly. 


thoroughly deceived.” 


| house. 





Mrs. Thornton had as much indignation for the eulprit 
as any one else, and would have liked to deal out summary 
punishment. But—— 

Colonel Trente was a peculiar man, and this was hi: 
It really would not do to inaugurate any decide: 
line of conduct until one learned his opinions. But, aft 
all, there were ways enough to show one’s disapprobatio! 
The two ladies placidly arranged a line of conduct whic! 
should pierce their helpless victim to the heart, while yet 
it should not be open to the charge of uncharitableness or 
cruelty. 

Mrs. Thornton called in her daughter when the consult- 
ation was ended, and Mrs. Chilson had gone to the other 
ladies with her approved instructions. 

‘“‘ What is all this flurry about that strange girl, Maude? 
Tell me what you saw and thought about it ?” 

“T thought everybody was in a great hurry to con- 
demn her ; that more allowance might be made for her 
foreign education,” answered Maude, carelessly. “! 
don’t suppose it is really wicked for her to love that Mr. 
Markham—is :t ?” 

“But to be so bold and forward—that is frightful! 
Why, Mrs. Chilson says she actually threw herself into his 


arms. Besides, her conduct is the least embarrassing part 
of it. Just think who she must be! what a stain is on her 
birth !” 


‘Poor child! Well, I grant you that is terrible,” re- 
turned Mande. ‘Oh, I cannot think how I should bear it 
if I were in her place! And yet that is where she herself 
is most innocent and helpless. It is very hard that she 
should suffer for it !” 

‘What would you have? Shall we make no distinc- 
tions in these things ?” asked her mother, impatiently. 

The beautiful Maude sighed softly. 

“I suppose we must. It is my crown of rejoicing that 
my father stands before the world with such a spotless 
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escutcheon. It would crush me to the dust to have a dis- 
honorable record flung at him. For that very reason I 
have pity for a less fortunate girl.” 

“You have never taken any notice of her yet. Of course, 
you will not begin now,” observed Mrs. Thornton, in a 
tone which suggested that she was never positive about 
anything her daughter might do. 

“T don’t suppose I shall. I am thankful it does not 
come into my hands for decision. I shall treat her pre- 
cisely as I have hitherto done; but, as you say, I have 
never been at all intimate with her, and there can be no 
marked change.” 

“You do not associate with the other young ladies, 
Maude. For all your fine philanthropic talk you are a 
haughty creature, and hold yourself aloof from common 
clay,” retorted her mother, half in pride, half in com- 
plaint. 

Maude Thornton tossed her queenly head, and smiled 
softly to herself, as she murmured, ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.” 

“Your father thinks that this Geoffrey Carlingford is 
destined to be the future master of Trente Towers. It is 
odd that I can’t find out anything about the family. You 
are with him a great portion of the time. What does he 
tell you, Maude ?” went on the mother, stealing a scrutin- 
izing glance at the young lady’s lovely face. 

“That it is a charming day, and a beautiful country 
hereabouts,” answered Maude, lightly. ‘‘I hope you see 
that Colonel Trente generally rides with us, and keeps 
beside us. Or, if he does not, that I bring up Mr. Chilson 
or his wife for safe escort.” 

“Oh, I am not accusing you of any disregard of propri- 
eties. I have the utmost confidence in you there, child. 
You have too much pride to be in any danger of such 
folly.” 

“Yes, I am proud; I am very proud,” said Maude, 
musingly. And she carried the thoughts with her down 
to the drawing-room, vaguely wondering why there was a 
new pain in the old, familiar consciousness. 

Violet was alone in the great room. She had gone, as 
usual, to Miss Van Benthuysen’s room, to assist in what- 
ever way she might about that lady’s toilet. But the door 
was locked upon her. She called softly : 

“TItisI. It is Violet.” 

“No,” answered Miss Van Benthuysen’s chilly voice, 
“it is Miss Annettee Henchman’s niece, who was never 
invited into my rooms. Pray go back to your chamber. 
You are Colonel Trente’s ward, now, and have dropped 
my protecting hands.” 

The girl stood a moment as if stunned, then went slowly 
down to the drawing-room and took up a book of engrav- 
ings. ‘Two or three of the other guests looked in, saw her 
and retreated. 

Philip was not at hand to shield her, not even when the 
collected groups came in from the piazzas. 

She wondered where he could be, but heard the explan- 
ation presently. 

“Markham seems to be a knight much in request, 
whether by distressed and forsaken damsels, or by impa- 
tient creditors, who shall say ?” said Geoffrey Carlingford, 
in a tone of voice which expressed great amusement. He 
was the centre of a small group who stood with their 
backs to Violet. 

‘Did you know I found an advertisement in the Times 
this morning begging Philip Markham, who left Heidel- 
berg at such a date, to send his address promptly to a 
London office ?” 

**Oh, yes, I heard it. 
I wonder.” 


What has the fellow been up to, 


other. ‘‘He'‘has gone down to the village, to telegraph at 
once where he can be found.” 

‘*That was what he said,” said Geoffrey, with a signifi- 
cant smile. ‘‘Colonel Trente didn’t seem particularly 
pleased to have a guest of his advertised for in that way.” 
‘* How did he know about it ?” 

‘“Why,” answered Geoffrey, unblushingly, ‘‘ of course I 
told him. I supposed he saw it.” 

Mr. Warde coughed rather affectedly, and was thus pre- 
vented from making a reply to Geoffrey’s significant 
glances. 

Meantime, Miss Van Benthuysen sailed into the room, 
pretending to shiver under the ermine cape which covered 
her shoulders. All the ladies watched to see her manner 
toward Violet. 

The latter started up, half mechanically, to cross the 
room to her side, but meeting only an icy glance, which 
seemed to see only the wall behind her, she sank back 
again into her seat. Miss Van Benthuysen appeared to be 
in unusually amiable spirits. She talked affably with first 
one and then another. 

‘*But where is Mr. Markham ?” Violet heard her ask. 
And Geoffrey hastened to answer : 

‘*The man has been advertised. His full name was out 
in yesterday’s Times. Somebody in Heidelberg is partic- 
ularly anxious to find him. He said he was going down 
to the telegraph-office to answer. Perhaps we shall see 
him again, and perhaps he will mysteriously disappear. 
Who can tell about these marked men ?” 

While the laughter elicited by this sally was still sound- 
ing in the room Philip appeared, accompanied by Colonel 
Trente. 

‘* Safe !” cried Geoffrey, theatrically. ‘‘ What a relief !” 

Philip went directly to Violet, and unfolded a news- 
paper before them all, to show her its contents. 

“Two advertisements which concern me,” he said, 
quietly. ‘‘The Heidelberg one is a mystery. But look at 
this,” and he pointed to the column of ‘‘ Wants,” and laid 
his finger against one requiring a sub-professor of German 
in a neighboring college. ‘‘ Exactly what I should ask for,” 
he said, in a lower voice. ‘‘I have already written my ap- 
plication. It means an independent, if an humble, home, 
and, something else, Violet.” 

A glad light lent a golden glory to the violet eyes, a soft 
flush of happiness crept over the pale face. Where was 
the sting of their unkindness, the chill of the grand com- 
pany’s displeasure now ? It fell off from her as lightly as 
as the dew escapes before the sunbeams. She looked up 
trustfully into his face. And afain he realized, with a 
thrill of added tenderness, what a true, frank, guileless 
nature she possessed, so utterly free from the little shams 
and mock pruderies of common girls. 

They went out together behind the others, entirely 
oblivious of the intended crushing rebuke’ of society. 
Neither of them was aware that Valeria Van Benthuysen 
fairly ground her teeth as she sailed by them. 

But before they left the table Philip knew how Violet 
had been turned away from the locked door, and that 
Mis Van Benthuysen had relinquished her guardianship. 

He went to Colonel Trente that very night with the 
professorship advertisement in his hand, and quietly 
stated the case. 

‘“*T certainly owe enough to you, Colonel Trente, aside 
from your claim as host, to show to you my desire and in- 
tentions,” began he, promptly. ‘‘ Besides, Miss Younge 
is so peculiarly situated——” 

‘*Miss Younge!” interrupted Colonel Trente, ‘‘ you 
mean this young girl Violet. She claims another name 
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“T wish to marry her at once, sir, and if I obtain this 
situation, I shall be able to do it.” 

“Marry her! Good heavens, man, how long have you 
known her ?” ejaculated the astonished host. 

“Only a little more than two months. I admit that it 
must look very absurd to you, but I might have gone 
through an ordinary London courtship, and never have 





learned one-half so much of my bride as I know now of | 


her sweet, true nature. 
amidst sorrow and trial. 


We have made our acquaintance 
Our love has grown out of 
mutual confidence and sympathy ; and, as I said before, 
the case is very peculiar. Violet is so desolate of friends. 
Miss Van Benthuysen is so hard a guardian I cannot leave 
her to endure the life a day longer than is actually neces- 
sary. I feel that some one should be consulted, and we 
both turn to you. Will you endorse my claim, Colonel 
Trente ?” 


| way to turn.’ 


“* But, Markham, I must think for you. I mean to give | 


you my assistance. How much depends upon yourself ? 
A very brilliant future may open to you.” 
“So much the better,” exclaimed Philip, eagerly. 


“ How thankful I shall be to give Violet the luxuries of | 


life as well as the delights of love.” 

“But you must think of yourself, my lad. 
prove to be a clouded name; her birth, even, may be 
dubious ; she is sure to be poor, and to have little .pride 
in her father’s name,” said Colonel Trente, earnestly, but 
kindly. 

‘‘T am giving her my name, and though itis not a noble 
one, its fair fame was never questioned ; and she herself 
will bless and adorn any station. I ask her to be the 
crowning jewel of my life wherever its paths may lead 
me,” responded Philip, fervently. 

““You are a worthy lover !” cried Malcolm Trente, lay- 
ing his hand in a kindly caress upon Philip’s shoulder. 
“If the young lady shows an equal willingness, I promise 
you I will not say you nay—but the suddenness of the affair 
will be unprecedented. Wait until the day after to-mor- 
row, and we will settle all things by its revelations.” 

And again he shook Philip’s hand warmly. 

He had scarcely settled himself to reflection after 
Philip’s leave, when Geoffrey Carlingford presented him- 
self. ' 

“Could you spare me a few moments of your valuable 
time, Colonel Trente ?” asked Geoffrey, with that flatter- 
ing, deferential air of his, but which, somehow, fell flat 
and stale upon Colonel Trente’s mood. Perhaps because 
the ring of true metal was still in his ear, and the hollow- 
ness of the spurious coin was therefore more perceptible. 

“« My time is of little account, Geoffrey. What is it you 
wish ?” 

** Advice, sir. 
plexing question. 
doubts.” 

He drew an ottoman toward Colonel Trente’s chair, and 
dropped down upon it in an attitude graceful enough for 
an Apollo. The lamplight flickered on his golden hair 
and handsome face. 

Malcolm Trente smiled, and then sighed. The hand- 
some lad had almost won his heart, but ugly doubts had 
crept in, though they were only hints from Roger. He 
held himself aloof, uncompromised, until some final test. 

“‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘in what direction am I to eo t» find 
the problem ?” 

“T wish I knew myself,” sighed Geoffrey, tragically. 
“Colonel Trente, I admire Miss Thornton very much.” 

“Well, so do a great many others, I among the rest,” 
was the cynical reply. ‘‘I see nothing dubious there.” 

Geoffrey gave a little start. 


Advice upon a most delicate and per- 
But you, of all others, can solve my 


es ee 


“You—you, Colonel Trente? Oh, indeed! Then 
shall say no more. No one can hope to supersede your 
claims.” 

‘Nonsense !”’ cried the host, a dull crimson mounting ty 
his forehead. ‘‘ You are not absurd enough to think | 
could be a suitor of hers. Goon. What more have you 
to say?” 

“T think I shall love her—sir—if it is prudent—if jt 
meets with your approbation. I came to consult you 
while I hold the reins in my hand, that I may know which 

, 

“Tt seems to me that the consultation required is of 
your own heart and the young lady’s,” returned the host, 
dryly. 

‘** But I wish to do what is honorable,” said Geoffrey, in 
a slightly reproachful tone ; ‘‘and I have come to ask you 


| to show me the right way.” 


“True, true. Well, I will do my best,” answered Mal 
colm Trente, moved, in spite of his judgment, by the : 
pealing look of those expressive eyes. 

**T think I shall win Miss Thornton’s favor if ask forit. 
But will it be honorable to ask for it until I have settled 





| prospects ?” 


Hers may 





And under the lowered eyelid Geoffrey cast a searching 
glance at Colonel Trente’s face. How far would it be safe 
for him to venture ? 

‘“*T should certainly advise you to wait until you hav 
arrived at some decision,” spoke Colonel Trente, slowly. 

He was thinking of the German professorship, and the 
letter of application already on its way. There were co) 
trasts to be drawn certainly between these two young 
men. 

**Miss Thornton is very beautiful ; her manners are ex- 
quisite. She will grace any position, adorn any home. 
Her family, her position, are all that could be desired ; 
and her father’s influence would make a success of any po- 
litical ambition I might cherish, or—any one might cherish 
for me,” went on Geoffrey, slowly and meditatively. It 
seems to me that I should be wise to improve this most 
favorable opportunity of winning her favor.” 

No answer from the listener. 

‘** But,” resumed Geoffrey, ‘‘ of course I do not trust my 
own impressions. I come to consult your wishes, to ask 
and—to inquire— 

“T see,” broke in Malcolm Trente’s low, cool voice; 
“and you wish to know what prospects you may advance 
I must say frankly that I scarcely 
We have not talked at all yet 
about vour future course in life. Have you made any 


your advice, and 


to assist your wooing. 
know how to answer you. 


plans ?” 

** As frankly I must answer that I have not. 
everything to your kindness, sir.” 

And again Geoffrey looked up into Malcolm Trente’s 
face with that irresistible smile of his. 

The latter was drumming rather impatiently with on 
finger on the table. 


I trusted 


*T committed myself to nothing beyond your educa- 
tion,” he said, presently. ‘‘ What other ideas I held were 
kept to myself, and were extremely indefinite. Iwill say, 
however, that, provided you merit my approbation, I am 
willing to purchase a commission in the army for yon, if 
you find no more congenial pursuit calling you.” 

He saw the shadow fall over the debonair countenance 
while he spoke the words. He heard the angry thrill of 
disappointment in the voice as Geoffrey returned : 

“You are very kind, indeed, sir ; but I don’t think the 
army would be the place forme. Iam afraid that I must 


not think of Miss Thornton, unless, indeed—— Has she 
the prospect of a fortune ?” 
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Afeeling of angry disgust rose in the heart of Colonel 
Trente, but he managed to answer, indifferently : 

“T really cannot see that she has. Her father had no 
inherited money, and he has lived expensively.” 

Geoffrey sighed softly, and, as he flattered himself, most 
pathetically. 

“Then it is not to be considered. Under present cir- 
cumstances I cannot afford to indulge my inclinations.” 

There was a silence which Colonel Trente took care not 
to break. 

Geoffrey looked up again, with a still more expressive 
sigh. 

“Colonel Trente,” he said, sorrowfully, ‘has any one 
tried to prejudice youagainst me? Have I doneanything 
to forfeit your confidence ?” 

‘My dear fellow,” answered the other, lightly, ‘“‘ you 
vex yourself unnecessarily. You forget that I have 
known very little about you ; not a particle more than of 
my other guests. How could you forfeit what you have 
never possessed ? It requires a long or a close acquaint- 
ance to win my confidence to that degree you are thinking 
of. But it is growing late. Suppose we say good- 
night ?” 

“‘Good-night, sir. I hope I have not bored you.” 

And Geoffrey went off with a tranquil face. But alone 
in his room an angry frown knit his forehead, and he cried, 
fiercely : 

“Curse it! something has changed him. He need not 
think I do not know it.” 

(To be Continued.) 








ADVERSE CRITICISM. 


Waar flowers I had in one fair knot were bound, 
And so I laid them on a public stall, 
Wondering would any one take note at all, 
Or taking note, to praise them would be found. 
A keen-eyed critic turned the nosegay round, 
Then cried, ** No true flowers, these !” and let it fall: 
““Mere weeds that grow against the church’s wall ! 
And what coarse thread about the stalks is wound !” 
*Tis true, I fear me, dandelions and grass 
I culled, mistaking them for garden bloom, 
And half believing that they so might pass ; 
And now my critic has pronounced my doom, 
Half undeceived I shall not grudge my lot, 
If friends may find one true Forget-me-not. 


——_—_—_— 


A NIGHT OF MYSTERY ; 


OR, 
THE GHOST OF THE TOWER. 


By AMANDA M. Douc tas. 





I nap come back to New York after two years’ absence, 
as confidential clerk and agent of the great house of Mack- 
aye, Hallam & Co., of which a cousin of my mother’s was 
one of the senior partners. He had sons and daughters of 
his own, aud I had never counted on wealth or favors, 
though I had been fairly advanced in the business. Now, 
after having been closeted with him some four or five 
hours, and taken to dine with him at his favorite hotel, he 
put a note in my hand. 

‘This came for you yesterday,” he explained. ‘A tel- 
gram was sent first to inquire when you might be expected 
home, to which, I replied, and this letter was the result.” 

I opened it hastily, glanced at it, and then as suddenly 
crushed it in my fingers. 

‘No troublesome news, Ross, I hope-?” said the kindly 
Voice. 

* No. 





That is—surprising—I mean——” and I paused 


A NIGHT OF MYSTERY. 


— 
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m my stammering reply, my eyes averted, my face crim- 
son. 

“Tf you are in any money difficulty, Ross, come to me 
as you would to a fathez. You are too fine a lad to be 
wrecked by a boyish entanglement or indiscretion.” 


“Thank you,” and I wrung his hand warmly. “It is 
not money or trouble, but something surprising. And if 


I need a friend in it I shall be glad to come to you if I 
may.” 

** You may, assuredly.” 

There we parted, and I went to my lodgings. Alone in 
my room I opened the crumpled missive, and read it 
through with breathless attention. It certainly went 
straight to the point. 


“Mr. Ross ALLINGHAM—More than two years ago you asked 
me for my daughter’s hand, and was refused, I thought then, and 
still think, that she might do better, but, whether wisely or not, she 
loves you. If you have made no new ties and care to resume the 
old, we will forget the past, and if you care to visit Gervaise Court 
you will find a welcome. May I request an early answer ? 

“CLEMENT GERVAISE.” 


Almost three years before this I had met Reine Gervaise. 
I was having a holiday at a rather wild, romantic, seaside 
resort. 

One day Thad gone out fishing with a small party, when 
there came up a sudden squall, a perfect hurricane of 
wind, but no rain to speak of. We made hurriedly to the 
shore, or, rather, tried, but wind and tide were against us, 
and we capsized. Not a soul was in sight. Could we 
swim to the shore ? 

I came up clinging desperately to the stern of the boat, 
and straining my eyes shoreward. Was it a vision that 
met them ? A woman on a.superb gray steed, her dress 
fitting her shapely figure to perfection, a long white plume 
in her hat, and a shower of golden hair that fell to her 
waist. For an instant I was dazed. 

She waved her hand, her handkerchief, and I could tell 
like an inspiration the very words she said, though the 
roaring and crashing of the waters would have drowned 
the voice of a trumpet. I knew then that J should be 
saved, and I exhorted my companions to renewed effort. 
My vision disappeared ; gray walls of emerald spray closed 
around us, there was a ringing in my ears, a falling, 
swooning sensation, as I buffeted the waves, and memory 
failed me, until some time afterward I woke to conscious- 
ness and found myself in bed, feeling very weak and un- 
certain, but I knew the face bending over me. I took one 
long, delicious draught of satisfied gazing. 

‘“‘He has opened his eyes,” cried the voice, joyfully, 
and every pulse in my body seemed to respond to tho 
music. 

“Thank heaven! He is all right, then. Migs Gervaise, 
there are four human lives put down to your quickness 


_uad presence of mind. You are one woman out of a hun- 


dred,” was the response, in a manly tone. 

“Thank you! Iamvery glad. I couldn’t bear to gfve 
up this one, for he looked to me so appealingly out there 
in the sea. If he had been drowned his face would always 
have haunted me. Do you know him ?” 

‘No. At least nothing more than that his name is 
Ross Allingham, from New York.” 

‘‘Ross Allingham! What a pretty, musical combina- 
tion !” 

Musical, indeed, it sounded from her lips. I fell asleep 
to the dreamy, seductive intonation, and woke again quite 
well. 

* Miss Gervaise was a heroine after that. She disclaimed 
vehemently ; but, when I heard all the story, I did honor 
her for the presence of mind that had saved my lifo. 
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A NIGHT OF MYSTERY. 














How did I dare to love her? Well, I cannot tell you. 
That never was half so much of a mystery to me as that 
she could and did care for me, for the family was rich, 
old and aristocratic. 

Her father had come into possession of an immense for- 
tune some ten years before, but it was rumored that he 
was rather “fast.” He belonged to an expensive club, 
kept valuable horses and gave elegant dinners. 

There was an old family residence called Gervaise Court 
—a great favorite with Miss Gervaise—but her father 
spent much of his time at fashionable hotels. 

Her tastes were quite different, and very simple. To 
be sure, her gray horse Selim was a superb animal, and 
she had him kept with the utmost care. Riding was her 
passion. I was thankful for some country experience that 
had made an excellent horseman of me, so that I was not 
ashamed to take my place beside her. 

I overstaid my time by a fortnight, and received a 
rather peremptory summons to business. How could I 
tear myself from her! I realized that I loved her with a 
wild, absolute passion that combined all the elements of 
affection, respect, warmth and jealousy. 

And then I wondered a little that so attractive a girl 
should have the whole world at her feet. She was a trifle 
haughty, and hedged herself about with a kind of fine re- 
serve ; but how had I come to everleap the barrier ? 

We were walking on the beach that last evening, having 
so much to say, yet saying so little. How it came about 
at last—how I gained courage to confess my love—I can 
never clearly remember. 

She did not spurn me ; 
more than she confessed. 

“T shall be in New York in October with papa,” she 
said, at last. ‘‘If you are of the same mind then, call on 
me.” 

And then she turned her large, serene eyes full upon 
me, and the light in them half blinded me. She cared for 
me. I was in a transport of bliss. 

They did not come until the middle of the month. I 
nad spent six rapturous weeks dreaming about her. ButI 
realized then the great gulf between us ! 

**You are absurd, Ross !” she exclaimed, with girlish 
petulance. ‘An energetic young man of twenty-eight has 
a chance to die a millionaire. And, after all, I do not 
count so much on the Gervaise fortune ; papa’s habits are 
very extravagant. My mother’s father left me a legacy of 
one thousand a year, and if I marry I dare say that is all I 
should bring my husband for many a year tocome. You 
need not be frightened, therefore. But I wonder, Ross ” 
—and her fair face paled a litile—‘‘I have no idea how 
papa will take this. He has never said a word to me about 
marrying, and Iam almost twenty. He has allowed me 
my own way in everything.” 

“*T shall net ask him to give you to me wholly until I 
have taken a step or two in my present position. But I 
want a positive engagement. I want to be an honorable 
and acknowledged lover.” 

She bent over and kissed me, though in general she was 
very chary of her caresses. 

They were going to Washington, so I nerved myself 
for the rather dreadful duty. I had an idea that Mr. 
Gervaise was not a very affectionate father. He seemed 
to care little for ladies’ society of any kind. 

But I was to be quickly undeceived. He heard me 
through with a cool, supercilious stare, and declined the 
honor of my future acquaintance in 2 manner that com- 
pletely crushed out hope. One look of the man’s face 


indeed, I felt that she did care 


was enough to convince you he was not of the relenting 
kind He would explain this little matter to his daughter, | 





so that it would not be necessary for me to see her again, 
as he should give orders to the servants that I was not to 
be admitted, and that any letter coming from me should 
be refused. With that he wished me good-morning and 
bowed me out. 

I was stunned. I went back to the counting-house and 
took up my pen mechanically, and tried to think the 
whole thing a hideous dream. Not seeheragain! Better 
that the waves had washed me to her feet a corpse after 
my first vision of her. 

I did not venture to call, of course, but I watched, and 
was rewarded by a sight of my darling. It was just dusk, 
and the streets were full of people hurrying to and fro, so 
we passed through the crowd unnoticed. I had never 
seen her so moved, so agitated. I knew that she loved 
me. 

‘“We must be patient, dear,” she said. ‘‘ We can spare 
a year or two of our young lives. It seems so strange 
to him, and he is ‘so incredulous of love. But I think 
that, when he finds how steadfast our affection really is, 
he will relent.” 

**And you love me? You are sure ?” 

“Sure! Oh, my darling, it might be better for mo i! 
[ could forget you, but I cannot.” 

A plan of correspondence was arranged upon, and after 
many promises, we parted. The next day they left fo: 
Washington. 

I heard from her freqfently until just before Christmas 
They had returned to Gervaise Court, and some inex- 
plicable change had come over her father. He had sus- 
pected the correspondence and taxed her with it, and she 
was too honorable to deny it. I could guess how a man 
of his temperament had raved. And he had extorted from 
her a promise uever to marry without his consent. She 
had given it. 

‘IT know you will blame me,” she wrote ; ‘‘ but for you 
to understand my feelings I must give you a page of our 
unhappy family history. More than a century ago, when 
Gervaise Court was first built by a haughty Norman 
nobleman, he married a fair young wife and installed her 
as mistress. Then there followed him from over the sea a 
woman who had loved him madly, and been deserted. 
She strode through the hall, and a frightened servant 
directed her to the nursery, where the master was amusing 
his little son. A terrible scene followed—so goes the 
legend. ‘I will put a curse upon your child and all his 
descendants,’ said she. ‘Father and child shall war with 
each other continually, each child in his turn bringing his 
father’s gray hairs to shame.’ Then she turned and left 
him, but stopped on the threshold to utter another curse. 
Weeks afterward they found her dead body in the river, 
and gave it decent burial, though there were not wanting 
people to say that she had been murdered. I am not 
weakly superstitious, but it is true that fathers and sons 
have always been at variance. My uncle and his son 
quarreled desperately, and it is supposed he came to a 
violent end. Then my father inherited. He has no son, 
but it seems as if we were not to be exempt. And sol 
have given my promise. We might go on until our love 
became a snare and a temptation, and I could not risk his 
I ought to have known better than listen to you 
I often think how strange that of all 
Oh, forgive 


curse. 
that Summer night. 
the men I have met I should have loved you. 
me for bringing this sorrow upon you.” 

There was another page blotted with tears. I sprang 
up and began to pace the floor. I could not, would not 
have it end thus. My plans were soon made. The next 
morning I pleaded some urgent private business, and re- 
ceived a week’s leave of absence. 
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Gervaise Court, as it was called, was in a wild, mount- 
ainous region in the northern part of Maryland. I started 
at once for Baltimore, knowing that from thence a railroad 
diverged to the town nearest the Court, and that I could 
easily find my way. How I should see her I left for cir- 
cumstances to determine. It was a dreary journey in 
mid-Winter, and somehow, as I neared Gervaise Court a 
chill struck to my very soul. The place looked as if it 
had a curse upon it. No wonder they staid at home so 
little. 

I wandered around all the morning. I had resolved 
that if I saw Mr. Gervaise go out I would call upon 
Reine. I did not dare question a servant. About mid- 
afternoon there was a stir, and Selim was brought round. 
My heart beat in great, strangling bounds. 

She came at length, alone. There seemed to be a dis- 
cussion between her and the groom, but he did not follow. 
Then she glanced up and down the road in a state of inde- 


cision. I emerged from my lurking-place and waved my 
hand. She turned Selim, galloping gently. 


‘*Oh, Ross ! Ross !” she cried, ‘‘are you crazy ?” 

‘**T should have been if I had not seen you,” I replied. 
« Reine, my queen !” 

‘Hush! hush! Walk on to that lane yonder, and I 
will meet you there.” 

She was pale and agitated to the last degree. I really 
experienced a strange sense of remorse. The lane led to a 
thicket from which timber had been cut and drawn. Here 
she dismounted and we seated ourselves for a talk. 

I will not repeat my lover’s arguments. I was willing 
to wait—indeed, I meant to wait until I had advanced 
myself. I even said that if she wished to be free because 
she had met some one she liked better, or if I was not 
quite what she had fancied me—if she had loved too 
hastily and now repented—I would relinquish my claim. 

She did not endeavor to conceal her love. It was her 
father’s prohibition, and the unhappy family histories that 
seemed to have imbued her with superstition. I could 
not shake her determination. * 

“Tt is best for us to forget the past,” she said, in a 
weary tone. “I think now that I can never love or marry 
another person, atid doubtless you believe the same, but 
time works great changes. I want you to feel entirely 
free.” 

That was all. The Winter sunlight waned, and we said 
adieu amid bitter tears. How weird and gloomy the old 
house looked ! I seemed to understand that there might 
he a curse upon it. 

A fortnight later I had this offer to go abroad for our 
house, and I accepted it gladly. I used to scan the papers 
with a feeling that sometimes I should find Reine and 
her father registered as foreign travelers, but I never did. 

And now this overture met me on my return. I felt 
more than surprised, astounded. Had Mr. Gervaise 
squandered his fortune to that extent that he was willing 
his daughter should marry a poor man ? 

It was too late to telegraph then, but I did the next 
morning. Then I went to Mr. Mackaye and told him the 
whole story. 

“T am very glad to have this confidence, Ross,” he 
said, gravely. ‘* We have been thinking of making you a 
junior partner in the house. You had better go and 
attend to your love affairs first, though,” with a quiet 
smile. 

I wrung his hand warmly, and thanked him from a full 
heart. Still there were so many little things to attend to 
that I could not get off until the night train. The next 
morning there was a wearisome detention on the branch 
road, so it was past noon when I reached the station. 
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I scarcely expected Reine, but almost the first person I 
saw on the platform was Mr. Gervaise. Iwaited until the 
crowd dispersed, and then approached, rather hesitatingly. 

‘Ah! Mr. Allingham, I believe? Well, you have 
changed, surely. Allow me to congratulate you.” 

Was this the jaunty, stylish, elegant gentleman who 
had been such a favorite with city clubs ? He had a thin, 
shrunken, worried look, and his restless eyes seemed on 
the alert for something. I half smiled as the idea of a 
ghost-haunted man came into my mind. 

I asked after Reine, and made all the conversation I 
could about my return. And then I frankly thanked 
him for his invitation. Somehow I could not feel quite 
sure that he meant to give me his daughter. 

‘She has had several good opportunities to marry, but 
Iam convinced that she will never care for any one but 
you. So, why should she waste all her life in solitude ? 
Iam not one of those inexorable fathers with resolves oi 
iron,” and he gave a short, nervous laugh. ‘TI used to 
think highly of wealth, and all that, but one’s mind 
changes as one grows older. The old house is too cheer- 
less and gloomy for her. Sheneeds young society. Then 
she has taken a fancy in her head that I am ailing, but it’s 
nothing. If she were settled, I should shut up the place 
or hire it out. That would be best, I suppose,” medita- 
tively. ‘‘I want you to persuade her to be married as 
soon as you like. I'll do the fair thing by her. Don’t let 
her give it up. It’s killing her to stay here.” 

I was greatly puzzled. I tried to steal a glance at Mr. 
Gervaise, to assure myself, but he was watching me fur- 
tively ; so I strove to appear unconcerned. 

We drove up the cedar avenue. It was a warm May 
day, and yet I shivered. 

‘* She knew nothing about my sending until yesterday,” 
Mr. Gervaise began, abruptly. ‘‘If there is any blame, 
charge it to me. Iam afraid you'll find her changed, but 
I depend upon you to brighten her up, and make her like 
her older self.” 

I gallantly replied that I should do my best, 

We left the carriage and entered the spacious hall, 
where a grave-looking servant met us, took my baggage, 
and I was bidden to follow him. It was a rambling old 
house, built of stone, but now falling into decay. The 
furniture was massive, but obsolete, the carpets faded, 
and it seemed but natural that one should be dull here. 
Why did Mr. Gervaise stay? He did not use to be so 
fond of the place. 

I found some flowers on my table. 
of me, then. Where was she ? 
tures offended her delicacy ? 

Dinner was at four, and the bell rung presently. I went 
down to the hall, and there stood Reine, so changed that I 
could scarcely forbear an exclamation of surprise. Still 
handsome—hers was not the beauty of mere contour, dig- 
nified, womanly, but passive—so grave that I could 
scarcely believe her to be the glowing, excited beiny 
whose hand had beckoned me shoreward when dange) 
stared me in the face. What spell was there in this 
house ? Had it always been £9! 

Mr. Gervaise chatted in his uneasy way, and darted 
quick, suspicious glances around. The quiet kutler 
waited upon the table. The meal seemed to lag intermin- 
ably. But after a while we rose and went to the drawing- 
room, and then Mr. Gervaise left us. 

If less romantic at thirty, I was scarcely more patient. 
I must put my fate to the test, and know if she still loved 
me. I crossed the room and took both hands in mine. 
She flushed and trembled, and her eyes filled with slow 
tears. Have I said that with the most exquisite tint of 


Reine had thought 
Had her father’s over- 
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HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDS,— A VIEW OF THE BUSINESS PORTION OF THE TOWN.— SEE PAGE 91. 


golden hair, she had dark, lustrous eyes, whose tender- ‘Yes, I know. Your father sent without your know- 

est glances were a foretaste of heaven ? ledge. Reine, have you ceased to love me?” I knew by 
‘* Have you no welcome for me ?’ I asked, softly. the flush and tender flutter of nerves that she had not. 
“Oh, Ross! I had learned to be—tranquil. And this | ‘‘ If you can say truly that you have, I will go back——” 

came so suddenly, I should not have—I mean, I——” “It would be best,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ before we talk 
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over any of that old time. It would be harder to part 
then.” 

*‘ Reine,” I said, almost passionately, ‘“‘no other heart 
has been for an instant in your place. Iam armed with 
your father’s consent, and it will go hard with me, indeed, 
if I cannot win you again, my darling.” 

She clung to me unconsciously, and it gave me a thrill 
of rapture. 

‘‘ What is all this mystery about?” I asked. ‘‘ Have 
you seen the Gervaise ghost, and is it slowly turning you 
into stone ? The more need, then, that I should bear you 
to a more congenial atmosphere. You knowI told you 
once that you were unduly superstitious.” 

“PerhapsIam. Itis about papa. He is far from well, 
and has some secret trouble. Do you not think him 
changed ? Oh, Ross, I have been schooling mvself to 
coldness. I cannot go away and leave him 
alone. I have an impression that he suffers from some 
malady, and anticipates a sudden, perhaps terrible, end. 
Dh, do not seek to persuade me.” 

“Why, he talks of going away himself,” I said, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘He spoke of it as a certainty, when you were 
once married.” 

“Did he ?” and she raised her face, on which was de- 
picted the utmost astonishment. 

*‘And he is so very anxious about you. He said, and 
truly, that this gloomy old place was no home for you !” 

“* Why does he not take me away, then ?” she asked in a 
surprised tone. 

“‘Has your father given up society ? 
fond of it’” 

** He has changed strangely. You see that.” 

“ Tell me all about it,” I urged. 

“You remember when we parted in New York? We 
came home in December, and I went to spend a week with 
a friend. On my return I found my father in a terrible 
passion. He accused me of corresponding with you, and 
I did not deny it. I had never seen him in such a rage. 
He demanded, nay, he absolutely made me swear to give 
you up. I promised never to marry you without his con- 
sent. That was the word that brought you here,” and she 
smiled. ‘‘ You have nwrer seen him angry, and you do 
not know how dreadful it is. That Spring he tried to 
make me marry one of our neighbors, a man of his own 
age, but immensely wealthy. 
don, and besought him to desist from persecuting me 
which, to his credit be it spoken, he did. Then I went 
North for the Summer, with some of my mother’s connec- 
tions, and remained eight months. On my return I found 
him and everything else so changed. The old servants 
had gone away, and a few new ones came in their places, 
Papa admitted having had some sort of nervous attack, 
but was irritable, and could not endure questioning. And 
then—laugh at me if you will—but there seemed to be the 
strangest noises about the place. The tower-windows had 
been boarded up, the passage leading to it on this floor 
taken away, and sundry :nysterious changes made. Since 
then papa has never left the Court. He walks the house 
at night, and I have sometimes found him with a wild, 
frightened look in his eyes. He starts at every sound, he 
is but a shadow of his former self. Oh, Ross, when can it 
be ?” 

“Not a ghost !” I declared, stoutly. ‘‘Some derange- 
ment of the nerves, doubtless. I think it would be 
wisdom for you both to leave the place.” 

‘But he will not go. And, oh, Ross, what if he should 
be taken insane ?” 

“My darling!” I kissed and comforted her. I won 
her back to something of her old trust, and found that her 
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I went at last to Mr. Brad- | 
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love for me had not grown dim. Mr. Gervaise came in 
presently, and we spent a rather pleasant evening. 

‘*You had better retire,” she whispered to me, pres- 
ently. ‘‘ Papa likes to be the last one about.” 

“Tf the ghost visits you during the night, send him to 
me,” I answered, gayly. 

William attended me to my room. All the household 
slept on the upper floor. I reac for a while, and then 
smoked. Being a lover, I should have remained awake in 
fond vigil ; but drowsiness overpowered me at length. 

Some time in the night I was startled by a strange 
sound—a succession of sharp cries, I should have said. 

I sprang out of bed and rushed to the window. The 
night was cloudy and still. Hark! What was that? A 
human voice, I could have sworn, chanting a ‘‘ Marseil- 
” The stirring inflections of the refrain reached me. 
Some belated tiaveler, perhaps—certainly not a bodiless 
ghost. 

Was that a step at my door? Oddly enough, I had not 
bolted it. It opened cautiously. Some one or something 
stood and listened. I gave a half-snore, thinking the in- 
truder would advance toward the bed, if he intended to 
work me any harm. Instead, the door was shut, I heard 


| a sound like the slipping of a bolt, and then two or three 
| retreating footsteps. 





Was Lin the room witha madman Had Clement Ger- 
vaise lured me hither to put me out of the way?” 

I stood still for many minutes. There was no further 
sound or stir. I groped to the bedside, felt in my pocket 
far a match as well as my pistol, and struck a light. The 
candle shed a sickly glare. Noone was visible. Embold- 
ened, I began a search, looking under the bed and in the 
closet. Then I turned the knob of my door softly. Itwas 
fastened on the outside ! 

It took another thorough search to convince me therv 
was no one in the room besides myself. Then I put my 


| candle in the corner on the floor, and went to the window 


again. 

There was not the slightest clew to the mystery, unless 
Clement Gervaise was addicted to freaks of night-walking. 

How long I lingered I could not tell. My candle flick- 
ered faintly. Then I saw a gleam of light from without— 
a long, arrowy ray. 

A figure with a dark lantern came out of the tower ; it 
crossed the little court, said a low word to the dog, came 
up the broad portico. I sprang and bolted my door, and 
blew out the remnant of candle. The steps came softly 
along; my bolt was cautiously drawn; then the person 
went on. 

There was no more sleep for me that night. I ran- 
sacked my brains for all the stories of diablerie that had 
ever found lodgment there, and last of all Jane Eyre’s 
ghost flitted across my mental vision. Up rose a fabric 
complete. There was some one confined in the tower. 
She—it was a woman, of course—was some discreditable 
connection of Mr. Gervaise, had been brought or followed 
him here, and it was necessary to keep her in seclusion. 

Only two servants slept in the house, and they were 
both deaf. Visitors were seldom invited—Reine had said 
I had better marry Reine, and take her away. Her 
father might be trusted to manage his own affairs. 

Mr. Gervaise inquired in the morning how I had slept. 
What with bats and chimney-swallows, he could not re- 
commend the house as a particularly quiet place. 

I said, laughingly, ‘“‘that I was one of the soundest of 
sleepers.” 

‘* Reine has listened to so much negro-gossip that she is 
quite sure the place is haunted. Every old house, vou 
know, has its ghost. I don’t suppose a field-hand wevld 
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enter that old tower if he were promised his freedom. An 
old ancestor of ours had a laboratory there once, and his 
diabolical lights and smells gave him the credit of being in 
league with the Evil One. It has fallen mostly to ruins, 
so a while ago I nailed it up, and cut off communication 
with the main house. The servants feel much better 
about it.” 

He uttered this with too carefully an assumed careless- 
ness. However, Reine was in brighter spirits, and pro- 
posed we should take a gallop over the hills. 

We had a pleasant morning, and I found that absence 
had not diminished her love. 

Oddly enough, there were guests to dinner—some old 
neighbors, who spent most of the evening. I took good 
care that night to bolt myself in my chamber. I was tired, 
and slept soundly. 

But the next night there was evidently an uproar in the 


Tower. Mr. Gervaise crept out and in, and had a haggard 
look at breakfast. That day he spoke of the marriage 
again. 


Reine’s nerves were in the highest state of excitability, 
and it alarmed me to see her look and talk so much like 
her father. 

“Did you hear nothing last night—nothing at all ?” she 
questioned, when we were alone. ‘‘Is it pure fancy on my 
part? I was haunted with shrieks and cries.” 

Tsoothed and comforted, and showed her how absolutely 
necessary a change was if she was to keep her health. 

I persuaded her, too, that her father vas very anxious 
on her account, and that it would be realy better for him, 
and in this I was sincere enough. I knew he desired to be 
alone with his mystery. I felt encouraged with my suc- 
cess ; in a few days more I knew she would yield. 

That evening, as we were holding sweet converse, we 
were startled by a heavy fall up-stairs. Reine sprang out 





out of the room, and seemed to reach her father’s chamber | 


in a flash. On the threshold she uttered a wild cry. I 
followed, to find Mr. Gervaise senseless upon the floor. 

‘‘Oh, he is dead! he is dead !” she wailed. 

‘No, not dead, I think,” and I tore off his garments to 
find his heart. ‘‘Summon William. But first, are there 
any restoratives handy?” 

She brought me some, and I applied them ; but some 
time elapsed before consciousness returned. Then he 
glanced wildly around, and muttered incoherently, making 
frantic efforts to rise, and falling back faint and almost 
lifeless. 

Reine was kneeling beside the bed with tearful eyes 
and pallid face. 

‘You see,” she began, in a tremulous voice, “it would 
not be right for me toleave him. Suppose he were to die 
here all alone ? And yet an hour ago I almost thought a 

‘“My darling,” I answered, ‘‘some new arrangement 
must be made for both you and your father. If I am not 
much mistaken, the doctor will insist upon it !” 

It was eleven before the doctor came. Mr. Gervaise was 
in an uneasy delirium. He looked ghastly. His eyes 
were sunken, his features pinched and thin, and you could 
see now how much his whole frame had shrunken. 

I persuaded Reine to leave the room. 

‘It’s a peculiar case,” began Dr. Burroughs. ‘‘' The 
man’s nervous system has been strained to its utmost, and 
collapsed. For a year I’ve noticed something queer about 
him. I do not think he can live twenty-four hours. Our 
only present hope is in anodyne.” 

He administered one, and watched its effect. Then, as 
he had a critical case on hand, he promised to come again 
early in the morning. 

Reine insisted upon watching with me a while. 
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great hall-clock struck one. It was a clear, but moonless 
night, past the witching hour, when something like a 
shrill, smothered laugh startled us both. 

This room was nearest the tower. Reine clasped my 
hand inaffright. Then we listened to strange sounds—from 
the prisoner confined in the tower, Iwell knew. She had 
not a suspicion of that. 

“Oh, Ross !” she cried, at length, ‘‘ what is this horrible 
mystery ? Itis killing papa. There is something—yes, I 
do believe in ghosts. No human being makes these un- 
earthly noises. Papa once took me through the tower, 
and there was nothing there, and no chance for anything 
to get in. He has boarded evervthing up so strong, as if 
he were afraid, even. There—hark !” 

There seemed to be a faint crash and tearing of some- 
thing. Was the tower really unoccupied? I could not 
believe it. But Seine’s fright was becoming so ungoverna- 
ble that I msisted upon her taking part of the anodyne, 
and did my utmost to soothe her, explaining the curious 
noises made by owls and bats. Presently she became 
drowsy, and I sent her to bed in the care of Jane. 

The sick man was sleeping quite naturally. The dense 
gray of that darkest hour before the dawn had begun to 
lift a little. 

I went to the window and watched the old gray tower 
with eyes preternaturally keen. Some person was-work- 
ing inside. : 

A crash startled me. The boarding of a window had 
fallen on a pile of rubbish below. The silence that suc- 
ceeded it was intense ; then a low, curious, insane chuckle 
that made my very blood run cold. A moving, shadowy 
mass appeared at the window, and threw out a light article 
of some kind, then mounted the sill ; arms and legs became 
visible, and with a sort of swing and a shrill, wild cry, it 
gained the ground, and faced the window where I stood. | 
It was not a woman, for it had a thick ragged beard. If 


_ he offered to scale the roof of the portico and enter the 





house, I would grapple with him instantly. He appeared 


| undecided—then as sudden!y7 shot into the cedar-wood, 


and disappeared. 

Reine came flying through the hall with a terrified ery. 

“Oh, Ross, what is it? Did you hear it? Will this 
night of horror never end ?” and she fell senseless at my 
feet. 

The noise roused Mr. Gervaise. He sat up in bed, 
glanced wildly around, then sprang to the window. The 
light was rapidly dawning. * 

Such acry of rage and despair as he uttered! 

“Escaped ! escaped! How have you dared to keep me 
here? Where is the key? Quick! quick !” 

He searched his coat with nervous hands, and fled 
swiftly from the chamber. 

“‘ Attend to Miss Reine,” I said to Jan 
Mr. Gervaise. 

He tugged at the tower-lock with his weak, frantic 
hands and opened it, then another inside door. I could 
not go in this strange, dark prison, so waited breath- 
lessly. William came with a lantern. 

“T wouldn’t go in dar for a fortun’, mass’r,” he said, 
shaking his head. I never told no one, but I’ve seen the 
host !” 

A heavy fall up above hurried me on. Mr. Gervaise had 
fainted again. Itook a cursory glance at the place. It 
was evident some person had lived here. There was a 
rumpled bed, a table with dishes and food, the broken 
window, letting in the morning light. 

I seized my burden, and bore it back to the house. 
Shortly after the doctor came. I knew then that nothing 
could save Clement Gervaise, 


» and followed 
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CHRONOGRAMS. 





that the total sum of the figures represented by the 
numeral letters (printed in capitals) gives the requisite 
date 1666. 

Another common use of chronograms was on medals, as 
in the legend of one struck in 1632 to commemorate 
certain victories of Gustavus Adolphus: ‘‘CurIst Vs 
DVXerco trRIVMpHVs.” They also may be found, 
though very seldom, in England, inscribed on monuments 
and on buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, to record 
the date of erection or construction, as on a tomb to 
Thomas Ford, who died in 1658, at Ilsington, Devonshire : 


Reine was like a ghest herself, but she would not leave 
him. 

Just before noon he roused a little, and desired the 
clergyman to be sent for, who came presently. 

‘You love her? You wish to marry her ?” he asked 
of me. 

“*I do, certainly.” 

‘Let it be immediately, then. Reine——” 

She broke from my grasp, and knelt at the bedside. 

“Papa,” she began, much as I love him, I solemnly de- 
clare that I will not marry him unless you assure me 
there is no crime or sin in this dreadful mystery.” |  DorMIo er ur speRO CIveres sINE LaBe ResVRGENT.” 

“Crime! sin!’ and he laughed, shrilly. ‘‘ There is The letters that compose the chronogram are almost in- 
nothing worse than poverty.” | variably printed or incised in a larger character than the 
remainder of the inscription, and when once the eye is 
familiar with the singular appearance cf the mixed array 
| of short and tall letters, the antiquary whose researches 
have not hitherto led him into the quaint field of chrono- 
grams is able instantly to unravel many a hitherto puz- 
zling inscription. 

Chronograms, as Mr. Hilton tells {us in his preface, 
though generally composed in Latin, are not confined to 
that language, and some of the earliest known specimens 
occur in Oriental countries, especially where the Arabic 
language has been in use. 

‘Go on with the marriage,” I said, authoritatively. The first known instance of a chronogram was written 

She did not resist, and in a few moments was made my | in Hebrew as early as the year 1208, and several occur in 
wife. Then we watched by the dying man, who told us at | Arabic illustrating the year 1318. European examples 
intervals of his temptation, of the manner in which he had | are first met with in the fourteenth century, but the 
altered the tower into a prison. fashion of composing them prevailed to the greatest ex- 

He had spent so much of the money that he dreaded to | tent in the seventeenth century. Perhaps the most start- 
be called to account. Neither could he bear the idea of | ling feature of a subject such as this, which has, for the 
poverty. It did not seem possible for his cousin to live | most part, been altogether ignored by the scholars and 
six months, but probably freedom from dissipation had antiquaries of the present generation, is the extraordinary 
prolonged his life. amount of time and ingenuity that used to be expended 

The next morning Clement Gervaise died. Before | by able men in the trivial occupation of chronogram 
night William came in, terrified half to death, to tell us a 
body had been found in the cedar swamp. It was brought 
up to the house, and when it came to be decently robed 
the likeness to the Gervaise family was undeniable. At 
the inquest I gave in my testimony concerning the escape, 
and the identity was fully established. 
buried in the old family churchyard. 

Then I took my darling away to brighter scenes. She 
was much shattered, but my love and tenderness helped | 
to restore her strength. 

Some two years afterward Gervaise Court was profitably 
disposed of on account of a valuable mine that had been 
recently discovered. The house and the tower fell into 
decay, its reputation for being ghost-haunted having been 
30 fully established that not a soul would venture to live 
there. Indeed, the crime of Clement Gervaise was quite 
forgotten in this more mysterious version. But Reine 
shuddered at the thought of the money, though she 
was now the lawful heir; so it was donated to several 
different hospitals. Brt will need it, for 
heaven has prospered me. 


‘** Reine, do you fear to trust me ?” I asked, seizing her 
reluctant hand. 

‘“‘If you will have the story,” with a sneer, ‘‘ know that 
my cousin, Arthur Gervaise, came back eighteen months 
ago, two years too soon forme. He is a drunken, drivel- 
ing idiot, but master here by his father’s will. Last night 
he escaped. He will outlive me, and Reine is a beggar. 
That is my secret. He has been the ghost of the tower. 
I swear to you that I never raised my hand against him, 
and he was as well off in confinement. That is all,” and 
he sank back exhausted. 





| making. 

| Anthony Stock, a Belgian Jesuit, actually so far abused 
| his intellect as to publish, in the year 1658, a version of 
| the ‘‘Tmitation of Christ,” in which every single line 
| throughout the book, with the exception of the preface, 
| formed a correct chronogram of the date of publication. 
| But another Jesuit writer, Gerard Grumsel, completely 
| surpassed the efforts of Stock, for in 1660 he issued a 
volume of poems, termed elegies, on historical events of 
the century, which contains two thousand and sixty-eight 
hexameter and pentameter lines of no mean order, each 
couplet giving in chronogram the particular date 1660. 
And these two are but samples of many other books and 
tracts of a like character. 

Second only to our astonishment at the marvelous per- 
version of genius which could make such laborious under- 
takings appear in any way profitable or pleasant is cur 
astonishment at Mr. Hilton’s own achievement in this 
quaint field of letters. That any one could be found to 
make the history and collection of chronograms his hobby 
is sufficiently surprising, but surprise gives way to some ex- 
tent to admiration when the reader finds that Mr. Hilton’s 
; enthusiasm has resulted in the publication of a most taste- 
fully printed antique quarto of 570 pages, containing a 
collection of 5,137 examples of chronograms culled from 
various languages and countries, ranging from 4.p 1208 
to the present time, and carefully grouped under their 
different nationalities. 


Both cousins were 





she never 
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CHRONOGRAMS. 
A cHRONOGRAM is an inscription, or brief statement, in 
uich a certain date or epoch is expressed by the numeral 
lotters therein contained. Thus in 1666, when a day of 
national humiliation was appointed, in the expectation 





of an engagement between the English and Dutch navies, 
a pamphlet issued in reference to the fast-day, instead of 
bearing the imprint of the year, after the usual fashion, 
had this seasonable sentence at the bottom of the title- 
page : ‘“‘LorD naYr MerClIe Veron Vs.” It will be seen 





As this craze of the human brain—with some truth 
branded by Addison in the Spectator as ‘‘ false wit, a trick 
in writing requiring much time and little capacity”-— has 
occupied no inconsiderable space in the curiosities of 
literature, it is well, we supvose, that the history of chron- 
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ograms and chronogram-making should be once and for 
all written ; this much being granted, Mr. Hilton is to be 
distinctly congratulated on the exhaustive character and 
general ability of his volume. Nor is the book so monot- 
onous as might at first be supposed. It is brightened by 
numerous fac-similes of curious engravings and title-pages 
in which chronograms are used, and also by illustrations 
of medals bearing chronogrammatic legends. The pages 
are no mere dry catalogue of chronograms and their trans- 


lation or explanation, but much singular and out-of-the-way | 


information is furnished from time to time for the purpose 
of throwing light upon the circumstances under which 
some special chronogram originated. Thus the remark- 


able history of St. John of Nepomuk is here given with | 


many interesting details and illustrations in consequence 
of various chronograms on his statue at Prague and in 
other places. 

Another extraordinary series of chronograms relates 
to a Jewish robbery of the Host at Brussels in the four- 
teenth century, and to the jubilee pageants that have been 
subsequently held in honor of the miracle. It is related 
that in 1370 a Jew who had become a Christian, being 
bribed by a rich Jew, named Jonathas d’Anghien, to 
bring him some consecrated Hosts, entered the Church of 
St. Gudule, at Brussels, through a window, broke open the 
ciborium, and with the assistance of his family took the 
Hosts, sixteen in number, and brought them to the syna- 
gogue. Being placed on a table, Jonathas and other leading 
Jews stabbed three of them with knives, whereupon blood 
flowed visibly from the wounds thus inflicted, and the 
Jews were stricken down by some unseen power. These 
Hosts were afterward recovered, and are said to be still 
preserved in the golden altar of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Gudule, whence they are conveyed in solemn proces- 
sion through the city from time totime. In 1720 the an- 
niversary of this event was kept with special magnificence, 
and on the various triumphal arches that then spanned the 
streets some hundreds of ingenious chronogrammatie¢ in- 
scriptions, all referring to the event, were piaced. This 
singular way of showing honor tc the anniversary was re- 
tained in many of the succeeding testivais even of the 
present century. 

There are several ingenious and original chronograms on 
the title-page and first leaves of this handsome volume, 
and with the following sample of the art Mr. Hilton 
concludes his last page: ‘‘CoVrreoVsreaDer I FinIsu 
witn tHIls CuronograM. BE THE YEAR It InVoLVes 
HAPPY TO Vs BOTH. FAREWELL. 








BRACELETS FOR MEN. 


Tue London Telegraph says : ‘‘ For some time past the 
quaint old pagan fashion that bracelets should be worn by 
men as well as by women has been gaining ground upon 
the Continent, chiefly, it would seem, in countries where 
the prevalent creed is Roman Catholicism. The porte- 
bonheur is an old-fashioned institution in the Austrian 
and Italian cavalry, and, indeed, the majority of Austrian 
noblemen, being addicted to field sports, are accustomed 
to wear St. George’s medals set in silvern bracelets, upon 
one or the other arm, the subduer of the dragon being 
generally recognized by equestrians as their patron saint. 
Archduke Rudolph, the Austrian Crown Prince, wears 
upon his left wrist a bracelet of chain-mail, visible in a 
photograph taken .immediately after his marriage, and 
representing him arm-in-arm with the Archduchess 
Stephanie. The late King Victor Emmanuel. a mighty 
hunter in his day, always wore a massive bracelet contain- 
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| ing a medallion of St. Hubert, the same that is now worn 
in memory ef him by his son, Italy's actual sovereign. 
Austrian naval officers are addicted to the wearing of 
porte-bonheurs in which are medals bearing the effigy of 
St. Peter, while the bracelets of imperial and royal artil- 
lery officers are invariably commemorative of St. Barbara's 
piety and personal attractions. Rossi and Salvini, the 
two great Italian tragedians, being also excellent horse- 
men, have caused broad bands of silver, framing medals 
of St. George, to be riveted upon their upper right arms. 
It is believed that this bracelet-wearing fashion has spread 
to England, and has been adopted by more than one dis- 
| tinguished personage.” 
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Anovut twenty-one hundred miles southwest of San 
Francisco—just within the northern limit of the tropics— 
lies a cluster of eleven volcanic islands, known as the Ha- 
waiian, or Sandwich group. Few persons in this country 
are aware how great a diversity of scenery these islands 
afford. 

Rising from one of the deepest parts of the Pacific, they 
are all included within an area three hundred miles by 
two hundred and fifty. It is, par excellence, the region of 
majestic mountains, of hideous, flaming craters, of won- 
derfully beautiful and picturesque landscapes. 

The face of nature, even in the country immediately 
surrounding Honolulu, comprises an almost endless variety 
of aspects. 

Returning to the United States from China and Japan, 
in the latter part of 1880, I paid a short visit to the capital 
of this little island-kingdom, which lies nearly upon what 
is called ‘‘the southern route” between San Francisco 
and Yokohama. It was about the middle of October, 
when, after a monotonous voyage, we found ourselves at 
daybreak in sight of the gray heights of Oahu, the central 
island of the group and seat of the capital. The morning 
was a charming one. By sunrise the island’s rugged out- 
lines stood out sharp and clear against the eastern horizon, 
and soon our rapid approach brought the details of its 
surface into view. Lofty peaks, with intervening stretches 
of tableland, and the nearer shore fringed with stately and 
graceful palms, passed us in ever-varying succession as we 
steamed along the northern coast. One who has never 
made a long sea-voyage can have no more than a faint ide: 
how we welcomed the sight of land. 

As the steamer rounded the volcanic promontory of Dia- 
mond Head, a few miles from Honolulu, our delight was 
intensified by the loveliness of the scene which opened to 
our view. The splendor of the landscapes, the balmy air, 
the wonderful transparency of the water, and the impos- 
ing height of the mountains, all combined. to make up a 
picture as beautiful as it is rare. Steaming close along 
the shore, my eye now and then caught a glimpse of little 
native cottages peeping from bright-green groves of palms, 
or nestling far up some charming valley close ynder the 
mountain walls. 

We passed through the narrow channel that guards the 
entrance to the harbor, and were soon at anchor near the 
principal wharf. Before us, nearly upon a level with the 
water, was the Hawaiian capital, its houses half hidden 
and half seen in groves of banana, palm and bread-fruit- 
trees ; beyond the city, yet near at hand, rose the moun- 
tain-background, two or three thousand feet high, and 
covered almost to its summit with verdure. 

The general appearance of Honolulu is so pleasing that 
I was not surprised to find the details still more so, But, 
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on landing, one is subjected to a series of somewhat an- 
noying formalities. The visitor is interrogated, and has 
his baggage inspected for dutiable articles by the customs 
authorities, and having passed this needlessly prolonged 
ordeal, is required to pay a tax of two dollars—the tax to 
be refunded if he leave the islands within thirty days. 

Once in the city, we forgot the petty annoyance of the 
custom-house, and, allured by the cool shade of the trees, 
wandered aimlessly about for an hour or more. 

The city is small, not having, probably, more than 
15,000 inhabitants; but it is well laid out in blocks of 
about two hundred feet square, and the streets are wide, 
smooth and 
kept scrupu- 
lously clean. 
To us, one of 
the greatest 
charms of the 
place lies in 
its rows of 
magnificent 
shade-trees 
lining and 
overhanging 
some of the 
avenues. As 
we strolled 
along under 
broad - leafed 
palm or wide- 
spreading 
breadfruit- 
trees the effect 
was really en- 
chanting— 
neat, home- 
like cottages, 
surrounded 
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by gardens of bright flowers, called up cheerful recollec- 
tions, and, loitering on, the rich and varied scenery of the 
city’s environs soon added surprise to our delight. 

Honolulu contains a foreign population of 3,000 souls. 
The great majority of these are Chinese ; but one meets 
with many Americans, a few Englishmen, and still fewer 
Germans. Like all places where any great number of 
Chinese are found outside of their native land, the city has 
its ‘‘China-town,” a section inhabited almost exclusively 
by ‘‘ Celestials.” 

The houses of the foreign residents are built either of 
wood or stone, and are rarely more than two stories high, 
generally only 
one. They 
almost invari- 
ably have 
wide, cool 
verandas, in- 
closed by 
lattice-work, 


and screened 
by climbing 
vines. Nearly 
all are sur- 


rounded by 
pleasant 
grounds, in 
which bright 
flowers are 
always found 
in the greatest 
profusion. 
The natives’ 
houses are 
smaller, grass- 
thatched, and 
built of bam- 
boo, but 
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THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA AT NIGHT, 
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: might expect to find in a 
Polynesian capital. With the 
example of enlightened na- 
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positions in the King’s cabi- 
ia net, the successive rulers 
hea | By were enabled to frame such 
r tlie ; fi ; ops a system of public administra- 
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i ° people fast becoming  civil- 
ized, and to erect the neces- 
sary buildings for the more 
important branches of the 
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parks or plazas—a small in- | 
closure of perhaps 200 feet | 
square, in which the royal | 
band plays twice cach week — jj)/#!\) b Wai ey 
in the evening, being the only y $ man 
approach toward anything like | p* § 
a place of public resort. The Ah rye j ‘ 
band enjoys something more , eae 
than a local reputation for \\ 
good music; but our visit 
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to “‘ Parliament Hall,” are the public library and museum, 
and the offices of the ministers of the several branches of 
the public service. 

By glancing at the sketcn accompanying this article the 
reader will form a more correct idea of its extent and ap- 
pearance than from any description in words. 

Not far from the Parliament House is the new Royal 
Palace, now in the process of construction. It is a square 
stone structure of modern architecture, situated in the 
centre of an extensive yard, and surmounted by a lofty 
cupola. 

The Iolani Palace, the present residence of the King, is 
only a small frame building, standing in an inclosure of 
about an acre in extent, near the centre of the city. 

While speaking of public buildings, I must not omit to 
mention one of a peculiar nature, and to testify to its prac- 
tical value to strangers, whatever may be its importance to 
the Government. This Government institution, toward 
which we soon directed our steps, is the Hawaiian Hotel, 
built, at a cost of $150,000, by two public-spirited cabinet 
ministers from loans obtained upon the public credit. 
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The building was completed in 1874; but when its sur- | 


prisingly great cost became known, it is said to have 
caused the (t00) public-spirited ministers the loss of their 
positions. The location is good, overlooking the most pic- 
turesque parts of the city and adjacent country; and since 
it is the only hotel in the place, it enjoys the character of a 
Government monopoly. It is surrounded by spacious 
grounds, to which winding walks and tasteful flower-beds, 





where the valley had narrowed to a deep-cut gorge, and 
climbing a short steep path, we came suddenly upon a 
sight scarcely equaled by its kind anywhere else in the 
world. Leaning over an iron railing which now obstructed 
our further progress, we gazed straight down the face of a 
cliff for full fifteen hundred feet. Below us spread out a 
nearly level valley, scored deep in the very heart of the 
mountains and stretching away some four or five miles to 
the sea. It is covered with sugar and rice fields, cut into 
squares by stone walls and irrigating ditches, and dotted 
here and there with white farmhouses peeping from 
clusters of palms. 

For a while we stood looking down into this valley of 
grsadeur, or watching the ever-changing, sinuous lines of 
white surf that fringed its shores, and then reluctantly 
turned back toward the city. Retracing our way down- 
ward, long ere we had reached our destination, the moon 
arose above the eastern wall, and, pouring down into the 
valley a flood of deliciously soft light, such as one sees 
only in the tropics, seemed to give a more enchanting 
loveliness to the scenery arouhd us, and a still grander 
attitude to the mountains that rose on either side. 

A drive of three or four miles from Honolulu, along 


| the seacoast east of the city, takes one to Waikiki, the 


**Newport ” or ‘“‘ Long Branch” of the islands. It is a 
magnificent grove of palms, shading one of those pictur- 
esque little bays which so often indent Oahu ; a splendid 
stretch of seabeach nearly under the stately heights of 


| Diamond Head. 


shaded by grand old trees, give a most captivating loveli- | 


ness. 


plainly but comfortably furnished, and, what is of more | 


importance in a warm: climate, large, high, and well venti- 
lated. Wide verandas stretch across the front, from which 


The floors are clean, and uncarpeted, the rooms | 


one can obtain a delightful view of its picturesque sur- | 
| drive of the Honolulu public and favorite residence of its 


roundings. 

The stamp of business life in Honolulu is decidedly 
American. Our coin is the standard and current money of 
the country, and many of the wealthiest merchants are 
Americans. Few of the business men reside in the city, but 
drive in about eight o’clock in the morning from pleasant 
country homes. At dusk the stores are mostly closed, and 
the city, save two or three favorite promenades, apparently 
deserted. The streets are but poorly lighted, and by nine 
o’clock almost absolute silence reigns throughout their 
lengths. 

Our short stay of ten days only sufficed for visits to a 
selected few of the picturesque spots that lend such a 
charm to the country around Honolulu. 

We drove one afternoon up: the valley which, in our 
sketch of the city, is seen on the left, beyond the two 
steeples, and which ends some five or six miles away in a 
frightful precipice. Fora mile or more the road is lined 
with pretty cottages, and winds through groves of cinna- 
mon, pepper and spice, ascending always, but always 
gently, toward the mountain height, while on either side 
rise majestic rock walls from 1,000 to 2,000 feet high, 
drawing gradually nearer as we proceed. On every hand 
man and Nature seem to have blended their choicest 
works in perfect harmony. Half way up the valley we 
leave behind these pleasant groves and cottages, and look 
back and downward upon a splendid view of the city and 
harbor 
_ Although the road soon became rough, we traveled 
over it rapidly and with little inconvenience. On reaching 
a sudden rise we overtook a party of natives, who walked 
by the side of our carriage and blocked the wheels with 
stones when it became necessary to stop. 

Leaving the vehicle near the summit of the mountains, 





The road leading to Waikiki is a delightful one, broad 
and level, lined in many places with charming cottages, 
surrounded by shady grounds, and embowered amid 
lovely pines and gorgeous flowering shrubs. Great beds 
of flowers, that shame our hothouses in their brightness 
and variety, fill the yards and gardens along this favorite 


wealthiest citizens. The cottages, though small, are ele- 
gant and comfortable, but their crowning glory is their 
yards. No words could convey any adequate idea of the 
loveliness that gathers about these stately tropical walks 
and avenues of royal palms. 

The heanty and profusion of the flowers in the city are 
more than equaled by the great variety of ferns that 
everywhere greeted us in the valleys or on the mountain 
slopes. More than 120 kinds, I was told by a gentleman 
in Honolulu, are found in the group ; ‘‘ some of them,” 
he added, with pardonable pride, ‘‘ of wonderful beauty, 
and found in no other part of the world.” 

In the smaller vegetable species the flora of the islands 
is a rich one, embracing, besides its wealth of ferns, many 
varieties of mosses, lichens and alge ; but of the large 
growths only a few are indigenous. Among these last are 
the cocoanut-palm, screw-palm and breadfruit-tree. The 
mango, tamarind, Chinese orange, lime and fig trees, and 
the magnificent Norfolk and Caledonia pines, are -natives 
of other climes introduced by the hand of man. 

A glance at the map will show that the islands extend 
in a general direction nearly northwest and southeast, and 
that Hawaii is much the largest of the group. Of the 
total area of about 6,000 square miles, Hawaii alone con- 
tains upward of 4,000; while Oahu, on which Honolulu is 
situated, has but 530. On Hawaii, as is well known, is 
the great crater of Kilauea, the largest of active volcanoes. 

The mouth of the crater, three miles in diameter, is some 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea, not at the summit, 
but on the side’of Mauna Loa, whose conelike peak, 
snow-capped in Winter, reaches an altitude of 13,700 feef. 
The islands are all evidently of voleanic fermation, and 
appear to be the centre of a great circle of volcanoes, 
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which, commencing in the Tierra del Fuego, extends 
northward through the Andes of South America, the 
ranges of Central America and those of the Pacific coast of 
North America to Alaska, and thence through the Aleutian 
Isles, the Kuriles and Japan to the Philippines. Any un- 
usual activity in one or more of the volcanoes of this chain 
is nearly always marked by a simultaneous increase in the 
violence of the craters of the Sandwich group. 

The climate of the islands is remarkably mild. In 
Winter—and there are but two seasons of the year, Winter 
and Summer—the temperature rarely falls below 68° 
Tahrenheit, and in Summer seldom rises higher than 83°. 
These limits compare strangely with the annual range of 
the thermometer in our Northern States. 

The islands are not very prolific in fruits, except in 
some of the tropical kinds, such as bananas, oranges, 
mangoes, guavas and pineapples, and even these are said 
to have been originally imported from other countries. 

There is no stream deserving to be called a river in the 
group ; but on Hawaii one comes across hundreds of little 
mountain-brooks, perhaps, nearly dry at certain seasons of 
the year, that become torrents after a rain, and toss them- 
selves into foam and spray in a countless number of water- 
falls. 

It would be out of place here to more than touch upon 
the political condition of the kingdom. One cannot help 
contrasting the present condition of the people with that 
of their ancestors a hundred years ago. 

The islands were discovered by Captain Cook, in 1777, 
and named in honor of the Earl of Sandwich. In Febru- 
ary, 1779, the famous navigator was killed by the natives 
on the shore of Kaawaloa Bay, Hawaii. The spot where 
he fell is now marked by a stone shaft, erected by Eng- 
land in 1874. 

*‘As these islands are not united under one govern- 
ment,” says an early account of their discovery, ‘‘ wars 
are frequent among them. The inhabitants are undoubt- 
edly of the same race as those that possess the islands 
south of the equator ; and in their persons and manner 
approach nearer to the New Zealanders than to their less 
distant neighbors, either of the Society or Friendly Islands. 
Tattooing is practiced by the whole of them.” Some ten 
or twelve years after their discovery 1 Napoleonic King of 
Hawaii invaded successfully the several islands of the 
group, conquered and placed them under his own rule, 
and founded a dynasty that lasted until February, 1874. 

From their conquest until the present day the popula- 
tion of the island has steadily and rapidly decreased Out 
of an estimated total cf 400,000 natives in 1779, only 
58,765 remained in 1866, and this latter number was still 
further diminished between the years 1866 and 1872 to 
51,531. The canses of this decrease are said to be ‘“ wars, 
drunkenness and human sacrifices”; but, according to 
native traditions, vast numbers of the people were swept 
away during the first part of the present century by 
periodical epidemics of smallpox and measles. Whatever 
the cause, the ominous fact remains. 

Only eight of the eleven islands are inhabited—Hawaii, 
Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai and 
Niihaun—each being under a governor, who holds his office 
at the will of the King. 

King Kalakaua, the present ruler, is about forty -four 
years of age, and a native of Honolulu, though not a 
lineal descendant of the preceding sovereigns. He was 
placed upon the throne—on the death of King Lunalilo 
without having named his successor—in February, 1874, by 
the popular vote of his people, and, unlike most other 
sovereigns, seems now to possess the unbounded respect 
of all classes of his subjects. He is a man of liberal 





education and of considerable ability, and deeply in- 
terested in the political progress of his kingdom. 

The legislative power is vested in a House of Parlia- 
ment composed of forty-eight members, twenty of whom 
are appointed by the King, and hold their seats for life, 
and twenty-eight elected biennially by the people. 

The Cabinet Ministers—those of Foreign Affairs, the 
Interior, Finance and Law—who virtually rule the coun 
try, are foreigners, and men of ability and enterprise. 
They have become rich during their term of office, but at 
the same time have gained general favor by their progres- 
sive ideas and evident desire to advance the interest of the 
country. 

To a certain extent one may measure the probability of 
a government’s success in the political world by its means 
of public instruction, and, in this respect, the future of 
the kingdom promises well. 

There are several free schools in Honolulu, and one or 
more in each little village throughout the islands, which 
continue during the whole year, and are devoted to the 
instruction of native children. The law compels parents 
to send their children to school, and with what result is 
shown by the fact that a native who cannot at least read 
and write is rarely to be found. 

The inhabited islands are divided into districts, in each 
of which the Government places a physician, who is paid 
for attending the people, and required to make the tour 
of his district at stated intervals. 

The natives are simple, honest, and obviously cheerful 
and contented ; but, like all residents of the tropics, they 
are wanting in physical energy. ‘‘The people,” says a 
recent writer, ‘‘are surprisingly hospitable, and know 
how to make a stranger at home ; they have leisure and 
know how to use it pleasantly ; the climate controls their 
customs in many respects, and rothing is pursued at fever- 
heat, as with us.” 

The idleness-loving nature of the people has its direct 
effect upon the agricultural products of the islands. 
Although excellent crops of sugar, coffee and rice can be 
raised, it is difficult to find laborers to till the fields. 
Native labor within the last few years has become quite 
inadequate to the constantly increasing demand, and 
efforts to introduce Chinese coolies are now being made 
by the Government, with fair prospects of success. 

Some idea of the financial condition of the Government, 
and of the annual amount of the exports from the islands, 
will be obtained by referring to the following table, taken 
from the statistics of 1874 : ° 


Sugar exported........... . 24,566,611 pounds. 





ee, Co) ews 1,627,143 - 
Wool eS  Ogihnmosae es 399,926 is 
Pulu a kame 418,320 - 
ee Pr  epeaweae 125,596 = 
Total value of exports...... . $1,839,620 
Public debt, April, 1874............... $340,000 
Annual revenue ee ee : 433,561 


We are unable to furnish the figures showing what amount 
of these exports were sent to the United States; but in 
1872, out of a little less than 16,000,000 pounds of sugar 
exported, 14,500,000 came to us, and in addition came 
1,317,000 pounds of rice. 

A great drawback to the progress of the islands was, 
until late years, the lack of steam communication with the 
United States ; but this has been ramoved by the Pacific 
Mail Company, whose steamers now touch at Fonolulu 
once a month, on their voyages between San Francisco and 
Australia. Besides these, there are several sailing vessels 


| trading between the islands and ports of the United 
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that underlying the surface 
refinement there exists uni- 
versal moral degradation. [t 
may be so. Our observations 
would tend to prove it other. 
wise. 

The voyage between San 
Francisco and Honolulu ig 
mostly through the gentle, 
constant trade-winds, over a 
region where the Pacific best 
deserves its suggestive name, 
My readers will perceive how 
little there is of delusion in 
this name if I conclude by 
quoting the words of Mr, 
Charles Nordhoff: ‘ The voy. 
age down to the islands lasts 
from eight to nine days, and 
even to persons subject to 
sea-sickness, is likely to be an 
i : enjoyable sea-journey, because 
SCENE IN THE LEGISLATURE, HONOLULU. after the second day the 





States. Honolulu is now one 
of the few foreign ports in 
which the American flag is 
not ‘conspicuous for its 
rarity.” 

There are three classes of 
people in the islands, foreign- 
ers, natives and half - castes, 
each of which forms a distinct 
circle of society. An almost 
Arcadian simplicity of man- 
ners characterizes the natives 
and half-castes. From the 
highest as well as the lowest a 
stranger will always receive 
the most polite attention ; and 
in their intercourse with each 
other there is nothing of rude- 
ness, no lack of good nature. 
Foreigners in Honolulu, not 
always themselves resplendent ' 
with the virtues, tell us this . a ie 
courtesy is but superficial, and THE KING OF HAWAII LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF A CATHEDRAL IN HONOLULU. 





‘chiieiediemecmmemael weather is charmingly warm, 
the breezes usually mild, and 
the skies sunny and clear. In 
forty-eight hours after you 
leave the Golden Gate, shaw]s, 
overcoats and wraps are dis- 
carded. You put on thinner 
clothing. After breakfast you 
will like to spread rugs on th: 
deck and lie in the sun, fanned 
by soft winds ; and before you 
see Honolulu you will, even 
in Winter, like to have an 
awning spread over you to 
keep off the sun.” 





Have the courage to speak 
to a friend in a seedy coat, 
~-- ———— even when you are in company 
FUNERAL OF KING LUNALILO, AT HONOLULU. with a rich one, richly attired. 











AND SLIPPED THEM ON HER OWN FINGERS,”— SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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BEAUTY ROHTRAUT. 


Waar is the name of King Ringang’s daughter ? 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut ; 

And what does she do the live long day, 

Since she dare not knit and spin alway ? 

O hunting and fishing is ever her play. 

And, heigh ! that her huntsman I might be [ 

Td huat and fish rizht merrily. 
Be silent, heart ! 


And it chanced that after this some time— 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut 

The boy in the castle has gained access, 

And a horse he has got and a huntsman’s dress, 

To hunt and fish with the merry princess ; 

And, oh! that a king’s son I might be! 

Beauty Rohtraut I love so tenderly. 
Hush! hush! my heart. 





Under a gray old oak they sat— 
Beauty, Beauty Rohtraut. 

She laughs: “Why look you so slyly at me? 

If you have heart enough, come, kiss me.” 

Cried the breathless boy, “‘ Kiss thee ?” 

But he thinks, “ Kind fortune has favored my youth”; 

And thrice he has kissed Beauty Bohtraut’s mouth. 
Down! down! mad heart. 


Then slowly and silently they rode home 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut— 

The boy was lost in his delight ; 

“And wert thou empress this very night, 

I would not heed or feel the blight ; 

Ye thousand leaves of the wildwood wist 

iow Beauty Rohtraut’s mouth I kissed. 
Hush! hush! wild heart. 


CHRISTABEL CAREWE. 


By MARGUERITE F, AYMAR. 


**T say I am tired of it.” 

**Nonsense! Tired of what ?” 

“Tired of what ?” the young woman echoes, derisively. 
‘Of this.” She turns her handsome, flashing, scornful 
eyes about the room, from one to the other of the shabby 
pieces of furniture. ‘‘Of this,” and she points to her 
faded dress. ‘‘ Was it to bury me alive, Jack Damer, that 
you married me and brought me here to this cursed place 
by the sea, where I hear nothing but the eternal roar of 
the breakers, see nothing but the inside of this miserable 
house, and the dismal, flowerless garden about it ?—not a 
human face, not a human voice, and I have been shut up 
here now for four months.” 

She stands by the window, staring out into the night— 
the pitiless night—where no moon and no stars are shining, 
where there is nothing to cheer, and everything to depress 
and terrify. 

The rain is falling in torrents ; the wind howls and the 
sea roars ; now and again a rumble of distant thunder is 
heard, and a sharp, sudden flash reveals to her eyes the 
dreary desolation of the high-walled garden about her 
home. 

** Rose, you are too handsome for me to let any one look 
at you ; the men would envy me and the women would 
envy you. By heaven ! I had enough of that sort of thing 
when I used to watch you night after night at the theatre, 
before you were mine! No, no, my girl; no more of 
that. I went through purgatory once, but I never will 
again.” 

He leans his elbows on the table and his chin in his 
palms as he looks at her with rough, passionful eyes. 

**Do you mean to say, Jack Damer, that you are going 
to keep me here all my life?” She turns about,and faces 
him, full of angry defianc.. ‘Do you mean that I am to 
mope away my life—ah!’—she grinds her small white 
t.eth together—‘“ I don’t know what I am saying. I——” 

** Don’t you Jove me ?” he asks, quietly. 

** Don’t ask me that. I wish I was back in the old life 
the lights, the music. Ah, the music, the motion, the 
applause that greeted me, and sent my blood running like 
fire through my veins! The old life—TI loved it !” 

“‘Dance for me,” the man says, surveying her.compos- 
edly. 

“« And are you lights and flowers and music and people ?” 

“T ought to be, if you love me, and you used to say you 


did.” 





*‘Love you? You make me hate you. You shut mo 

up in a gloomy house; you take me out of light and 
thrust me into darkness. Iam growing old, old—weary. 
Look at the circles round my eyes.” She comes up to 
him, and holds the candle close to her face. ‘I cannot 
stand it—and I won't.” 
* «Rose ’—he takes the candle from her hand, and holds 
the hand firmly in his—‘‘ long ago I told you that you 
would grow tired of my way of loving, but you said ‘No !’ 
Long ago I warned you of what my wife would have to 
expect. Iam a demon of jealousy, if you like ’—his gray 
eyes sparkle like steel, and his lips contract with an intens- 
ity of emotion—‘‘ but when I married you I swore that 
my wife should not be as other men’s wives. You are a 
woman. You know I think women are not fit to take care 
of themselves. I propose to take care of you, and in the 
way I think best. I love you as”—his eyelids quiver 
strangely, and a sort of tremor shakes his big frame—- 
“God help you, you could not love !’ And then he pauses. 
‘‘Kiss me, sweetheart,” he asks, at last, with shut eyes, 
reaching up his mouth toward hers. 

‘* Kiss you !” cries the girl, wresting her hand from his, 
and springing from him as though he had been a reptile. 
“Kiss you! Jack Damer, I would kill you quicker. 
There !” 

She snatches up a knife from the table and throws it at 
him—into him. It was well aimed, that pretty pearl- 
handled toy that he had bought for her to sharpen her 
crayons with ; it stuck firm and fast in Jack Damer’s side. 

He did not stir; his shut eyes opened a moment and 
closed again—closed with the image of the maddened, 
beautiful face written in their gray, cold depths; the 
blood oozed out a bit, but he did not move. 

A terrific roll of thunder shook the house to its very 
foundation ; a gust of wind that swept everything before 
it blew out the candle, and then, uplifting her frail 
woman’s voice, Rose Damer fled out into the storm and 
flood, out into the darkness and the horror of the night. 

Like a deer the woman ran down through the garden, 
her feet catching at almost every step in the lank, tall 
grass, through the broken gate, over the narrow, shaking 
bridge, across the sandy dunes, blinded, lame, terror- 
stricken, to the sea; and, with her, urging her on and on 
anywhither, was the thought that she had murdered—the 
thought that if they found her they would take away from 
her her life. 
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On she fled along the shore, her feet bruised by the 
pebbles, cut by the zhells, her garments heavy with water, 
her long hair falben, soaked and dripping, her wild eyes 
for ever staring into the blackness and dismalness of the 
way, and seeing nothing; and then there came a crash, as 
though the sky were riven in twain, and by the lurid glare 
that followed the woman saw her way—saw the sea—and 
yonder! out there she saw, too, a ship go down into the 
cruel bosom of the sea; she saw boats battling with the 
waves, she saw bodies strewn upon the sands, she heard a 
sound of voices afar off, and she crouched down flat, with 
her face to the sand, and her breath coming and going like 
a dying deer’s, for she was so absorbed in herself that she 
thought they were seeking for her to kill her ; then she heard 
the words, ‘‘ Wreck !’” * Lost !” ‘‘ Saved !”’ and she laughed 
and lifted up her head. Another flash of lightning showed 
her something lying near her, right at hand ; she felt it— 
it was cold, sea-washed, dead; she shrank back and ut- 
tered a pitiful cry—why did death greet her on every side 
to-night ?—and then she touched it again, and by the 
lightning she saw that it was a woman !—a woman with 
long, black hair like her own ; she felt in the darkness for 
the hands ; they were small, and had rings on them ; she 
plucked off the rings—they left their owner reluctantly— 
and slipped them on her own fingers ; she felt about the 
neck, it was bare and very cold—something, a cloak or 
shawl, was dragged off from one shoulder ; she pulled it 
quite away and wrapped it about herself, and then threw 
her own waist over the dead woman ; she felt, too, the 
smail, delicate ears—there were jewels in them, diamonds, 
she saw by the next flash of lightning ; she put them on 
herself, and then she rose and ran—ran swiftly like the 
wind, and with the wind, along the beach, with the rain 
and the spray dashing in her face. 

At last she heard many voices and saw dim lights, and 
then Rose Damer lay down upon the sands and shut her 
eyes and waited. 

Up and down the shore the fishermen’s wives and 
daughters ran, ministering to those whom the sea had not 
wholly bereft of life, helping the poor wave-beaten crea- 
tures to their little cabins, wrapping them in their own 
poor garments, drying them and warming them, and mur- 
muring many a cheering word in ears whose last-remem- 
bered sound, maybe, had been the dying, despairing sob 
of him who was dearest to them on God’s earth. 

**Come, Anne, leave the corpses,” cried a bluff old 
weather-beaten fisherman to his daughter, as she knelt 
above a woman’s prostrate form and listened with bowed 
head at her heart. 

“‘She’s not dead, father! and look how beautiful she 
is—look at that for hair |” 

Truly the wave-washed face was beautiful, although by 
the glimmering light of Ann Fletcher’s lantern it was 
white and ghostly as the snow, and the lengths of black 
hair only added to the intensity of its pallor. 

‘‘ Give her a bit o’ brandy, Anne, and get her up to the 
house; she’s a cabin-passenger, maybe.” The aged 
Fletcher regarded her from a commercial standpoint, evi- 
dently. ‘*See to her, Anne, girl; see to her.” 

In a few moments the dark-fringed lids were lifted won- 
deringly once more upon the world and upon its drear- 
ness. 

‘“« That’s right, miss ; we’re all friends here, miss,” cried 
Anne Fletcher, reassuringly. ‘‘ You’ve been shipwrecked, 
miss, off the Jersey coast. But you’re saved, miss, and 
you’re all right.” 

The dark eyes closed again most wearily. 

‘Could you walk to our house, miss? Only a step. 
Could you tell me your name, miss ?” 


’ 





The cabin-passenger held up her hand and looked for 
something ; then she held up the other—both were empty. 
She stared at the waist that was tightly wrapped around 
her, and at the woman who bent over her inquiringly. 

**No, ma’am, not mine ; that’s your own, miss.” 

Then the passenger felt her ears—no jewels hung in 
them, and then she turned away her head. And then 
Anne Fletcher saw that she could not speak—that the sea 
had made her dumb—but she could hear. 

“‘There, Anne, girl,” called the father, “up to the 
house with you! There’s a great lady there, handsomer 
nor this one, girl with rings to her ears and her fingers, 
and a name inside o’ the gold one—Christabel Carewe. 
Now, we'll be well paid for all we do for her. Come, 
come along !” 

The lips of the passenger twitched convulsively ; she 
started to her feet while Fletcher was speaking ; she held 
up her two small hands and gazed at them, and then she 
tore the waist off her white shoulders and flung it from 
her as far as she could. She ran up the sands trying to 
speak, but the sea, cruel as the grave, had robbed her of 
the power. And still she ran on, wringing her hands and 
thinking—God knows what ! 

‘‘Let her go,” said Fletcher. ‘Uncle Jim or the 
reg’lars ‘Il find her ; she wa’n’t much ’count, anyhow ; but 
this one as is named Carewe, she has the money and the 
friends, I guess. Couldn’t speak like, at first, but she 
held up her hands and looked eager like a bird, while 
Sammy he read out the writin’ that was inside of it. Don’t 
stand a-lookin’ at that woman—she ain’t anything but 
steerage, I guess. Come on!” 

But Annie Fletcher did stand a moment, throwing the 
light of her lantern up the beach, and watching the slight, 
swaying figure that sped on so wildly, with the long, dark 
hair streaming out in the storm-wind behind her, and 
speechless—unable to tell who she was or what she was. 

“Uncle Jim’ll christen her, I guess, like he did the 
babes that couldn’t be found out about last wreck we 
had ;” and, so thinking, Anne followed her father. 

Fletcher was right—at least, in so far as money was con 
cerned. Christabel Carewe, in the end, proved a highiv 
remunerative person. Her father and mother and sister 
were lost—had found their last rest beneath the waves of 
the Atlantic ; other relatives in England she had none ; 
but quite a fortune, after due formalities, was handed over 
to her, through the kindly offices of the English Consul, 
as she signified a desire to remain’ in America, and never 
return to the land which now was only fraught with un- 
happy memories for her. 

Miss Carewe found warm friends in New York—people 
who had known her father years ago, and received his 
generous and noble hospitality ; she was asked to make 
her home with them, and accepted. 

There was a grace, a charm, a kind of shrinking timidity 
about her that won every one to her side; she had a 
shy way of raising and dropping her eyes quickly if 
any stranger entered the room ; and the color flew into 
her face and out again if any one spoke to her unex- 
pectedly ; if a book dropped or a door slammed, she 
startled with the nervousness that was born of the terrible 
trials through which she had passed. And yet, withal, 
she was a regal-looking creature, with eyeseof fire, and 
lips luscious as the dew-filled rose ; a figure svelte and full 
of a languorous grace that was, perhaps, but redoubled by 
the deep, clinging mourning of her garments. The Ran- 
dals thought that, in securing Miss Carewe as an inmate 
of their beautiful home, they had borne off a prize. Mrs. 
Randal had no daughters, and she secretly hoped that the 
beautiful heiress would be wooed and won by her son, but 
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that first she should have the triumphant pleasure of 

chaperoning in fashionable society the almost faultless 

daughter of the Carewes of Carewe Hall—the place where 

she had spent so happy a part of her honeymoon thirty 

years ago. 
* * - * * Pe * 

The year was at September, and twelve months, almost 
to a day, had passed since the wreck of the steamer Pacific. 
Mrs. Randal had begun to realize her dreams ; she had 
persuaded Miss Carewe to lighten her black, and to ac- 
company her to Saratoga and Long Branch. But the 
other and the greater half of her hopes had been crushed 
to the earth ; her son had been refused, peint-blank, but 
in such a fashion as even a mother’s heart could not 
resent. 

“You say you hoped I would be your daughter, dear 
Mrs. Randal. 
Let me be so; 
adopt me. Let 
me bear your 
name—the 
name of Carewe 
is hateful to 
me. I hate 
myself—the 
last of my line 
—for having 
dared to live 
when all per- 
ished on that 
terrible night ; 
they rise like 
spectres before 
me. I—dear 
Mrs. Randal, 
give me leave 
to call myself 
your daughier 
—to sign your 
whole name my 


name; let me 
be a sister to 
Fred, but do 


not ask me for 

aught else.” 
Who could 

resist that ap- 


peal? Not 
Mrs. Randal. 
Besides, the 


fond, foolish 
mother fancied that perhaps in the end Fred’s suit might 
prosper. 

So Miss Carewe was no longer Miss Carewe ; she was 
the belle of Long Branch as Miss Randal, and but few 
knew the romantic story of her young and eventful life, 
and they, at her own special request, guarded the sad 
story well. 

She was lovely ; no man could deny the beauty or the 
fascinatiog of her manner ; and, perhaps, of all men who 
met her that Summer, none seemed to be more charmed 
by her than Philip Chester, a young Englishman of wealth 
and good birth, who was traveling for pleasure throngh 
the States—some said to repair a broken heart, some in 
search of a wife. However it may have been, Catherine 
Randal’s face was the only one that arrested his attention 
for a moment. 

“You remind me of——” He was lying on the sands at 
her feet, looking up into her face, 
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‘*Of whom ?” she interrupts, eagerly, almost harshly. 

**Oh”—his brow contracts, and he straightens himself 
with a quick, man’s sigh—‘‘ of ——” 

‘“* Well, Iam waiting !’ She speaks very impatiently. 

‘* Of a dream I had once.”” And he looks off and across 
the sea to where it is lost in the sky. 

** And what was it? How diditend? Tell me.” 

She leans her chin in her palms, and brings the full 
light of her glorious dark eyes upon his blue ones. 

‘*How was it? It was sweet as the bread of heaven. 
How did it end? Under that water there that we are 
looking at this moment.” 

He folds his arms, and the shadow on his face is as the 
shadow of death. 

She shudders. The sea, the sea! Could it—absurd! 
And even if it had been, the dead tell no tales. 

**But it was 
only a dream, 
you say ?” she 
murmurs, with 
drooped 
and the 
flush on 
soft cheeks. 

He looks 
over at her 
steadily and 
quietly for a 
moment or 
two, and then 
he speaks, 
steadily and 
quietly, also. 

“Do you 
think you 
would be will- 
ing to marry a 
man becauss 
you remind 
him, by a trick 
of your eyelids 
or the texture 
of your hair, of 
his dream? 
Do you think, 
Catherine, that 
you would be 
happy as my 
wife ? I would 
do my best to 
make you so. 
He draws her to him unre- 





eyes, 
rose- 
her 





’ 


You love me? Ah, yes.’ 
sisting, and there is a soft assurance in the voice that 
calls her name endearingly. 

Philip Chester has no need to plead at Catherine 


Randal’s shrine. She yields herself his without a sus- 
picion of coyness or a hint of coquetry. She was done 
with those woman’s weapons how many years ago ? 

She trembles a bit as she glances yonder at the sea ; the 
tide is coming in and crawling up the sands to where they 
sit, and she looks over her shoulder as though, perhaps, 
she half-expected to see some one hateful to her standing 
there, and then creeps closer iz his arms, and is in her 
inmost heart thankful for the new protection that his 
name will give her. 

After her fashion she loves him, not with the girl’s 
freshness, but-with the woman’s fruition of passion and 
adoration, content to receive whatever he may see fit to 
lavish. 
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“‘My Catherine !” he whispers, as he kisses her brow, 
and notes with a pleased, speculative smile the flush of 
her happy face. 

‘One word,” she says, raising her head from his breast. 
“The dream—you have loved before to-day ?” 

“And you 2?” he asks, half-pityingly. 

“1T?”—she turns away her head—had he turned a 


dagger in some old 
slumbering wound? 


‘*‘ T—oh, I have no past. 
Philip, you will make 
my future for me, my 
future, every 
pulse and hour of it— 
you alone !” 

* * * 

Mrs. Philip Chester 
is sitting in her boudoir 
at one of the great 
hotels in New York. 
She has been married 
six years, and they have 
been years of peace, 
judging from the 
woman’s face ; there is 
a repose there that was 
lacked when she was 
Catherine Randal—the 
pink flush flies to her 
cheek less often nowa- 
days, and she is not as 
nervous and startled a 
person as she used 
to be. 

The days have been 
good days, and if Philip 
Chester has not given 
his heart into her keep- 
ing, he has graciously 
permitted his wife to 
lavish the whole wealth 
of hers upon him. 

There aré times when 
his blue eyes seem to 
be piercing the impene- 
trable vail of the dis- 
tance, when his lips are 
contracted in a bitter 
control, when he looks 
like a man who ques- 
tions his Maker, gain- 
ing no reply ; but, with 
all, Catherine Chester’s 
life contents her. It is 
his mood to travel con- 
tinually, and it is hers, 
also ; she never likes to 
stay long in any one 
place, and is only in 
America se that Mrs. 
Randal may have an 
opportunity of seeing the little Kate, now five years old. 

Mrs. Chester is reading some romance or other when a 
knock comes at her door, and a servant enters. 

“A lady to see you, madam.” 

She extends her hand for the card. ‘* What name ?” 

‘‘She gave no name, madam ; she said merely that she 
wished to see you.” 

‘Go down and inquire the name !” She almost staggers 


whole 
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to her seat after the man leaves the room. ‘‘ How foolish 
Tam! That is buried ; and yet how doI know? Ah! I 
took good care not to know. I never read a paper—no, 
not for years! I take one up now with a shudder, and 
yet I know not why. I feel as I did that night, as though 
I were walking over quicksand, and as though I felt it 
giving way beneath my tread. Oh, my God! grant that 
my child may be spared 
to lead a purer life than 
mine ; grant that she 
may not m—— Oh! 
what am I saying? I 
am mad, mad! Well ?” 
she adds, with a su- 
preme effort, turning to 
the waiter who re-enters 
the room, although her 
face is toward the vase 
of flowers, with which 
she is idly playing, and 
not toward him. 

“She says, madam, 
she is in reply to the 
advertisement for a gov- 
erness ; she does not 
know your name — it 
was only Room 48, Fifth 
Aveue Hotel.” 

**Oh ”—Mrs. Chester 
laughs so merrily as she 
speaks—‘‘ certainly, 
James, show the lady 
up at once.” 

“You are the lady 
applying in answer to 
my advertisement ?” 
Mrs. Chester says, mo- 
tioning the young per- 
son to a seat. 

** Yes, madam, I am.” 

There is something— 
Catherine Chester 
knows not what—about 
this thin, pale, poorly- 
dressed woman that 
puzzles her. Has she 
ever seen her before ? 
While she sits talking 
over the matter of edu- 
cation, ete., with her, 
her memory is turning 
backward and searching 
among its old haunts. 
Was she a member of 
the bal —oh, pshaw! 
Where? 
No matter; she suited 
in every respect for a 
governess for Kate, and 
she was anxious to go 
to England. 

“‘Yos, madam, I have just recovered from a very serious 
accident. I had lost my voice, and a sea voyage, they 
say, will do me good. I am not delicate, though ; you 
need not fear that you will find yourself on the ocean with 
an invalid on your hands.” 

“T have no fears. We consider the matter finally 
settled, then ? You will come to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes, settled,” she speaks half-forlornly, helf-hopefully, 


impossible. 
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“And now, madam, my name, madam, is—is See—Jane 

“*See !’” Mrs. Chester echoes. ‘‘ What a singular name !” 
And for the second time she wonders when and where she 
once looked into that beautiful face before. 

*‘ And yours ?” the governess inquires, respectfully. 

“Oh! to be sure—Chester—Mrs. Philip Chester,” 
she says, softly and proudly, with lowered lips. 

And the governess—her great eyes dilate with a sudden 
terror, her lips quiver, and her thin fingers grasp the 
back of the chair near which she stands with a grip of 
steel; and a little child runs into the room with its 
hands full of flowers. 

“Oh, mamma!” Kate cries, and then is silent and 
round-eyed with wonder at the stranger. 

““Won’t you come to me, dear ?” Jane See says, hold- 
ing out hungering arms. ‘‘I am going to be your gover- 
ness, and you will try ’’—oh, what a heartbreak there was 
in the woman’s voice !—‘‘to love me a little, my dear, 
won’t you ?” 

Kate goes and holds up a red cherub of a little mouth 
to be kissed, and shyly pokes one of her daisies into Jane 
See’s hand. 

“‘Thank you ;” she presses it to her lips as she walks 
away down the wide corridor of the hotel, and murmurs 
brokenly to herself, ‘* His child—his child !” 

The following day the new governess does not appear, 
in the morning at least, nor yet in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Chester grows impatient, and at night is disgusted. 

‘**T did not fancy her exactly, Philip, after all ; she was 
too—too demonstrative with Katy.” 

“Ah! Well, my dear, governesses are extremely 
plentiful ; no doubt you will find another quite as desir- 
able, if not more so. By-the-by, I have an appointment 
at the Union League, so au reroir.” 

Catherine watches him cross the avenue, and watches 
him until his tall figure is lost in the shadows of the park 
trees, and then she turns away from the window ; and as 
she does so her eyes fall upon a face she has not seen in 
years. When last this woman looked at this man, the sea 
moaned and the storm raged, and the winds howled with- 
out and within ; the life’s blood was flowing out of his 
heart—and she stands still, mute and motionless as a 
statue, before him now. 

** Well,” he says, ‘‘I have found you at last !’’ 

**What do you mean ? Who are you ?” says she, while 
the breath almost freezes between her lips, there is such a 
chill upon her. 

“‘T am your husband, Jack Damer, and I mean to have 
you !” 

He makes a savage dash for her—all the old steel-like 
fiercenesss in his cool gray eyes ; but some one—some- 
thing inscrutable and invisible—wrests her from his hold 
—it is the angel of release—the sweet angel of death ! 

Jack Damer lies down upon the floor beside her ; he 
kisses her, he talks to her, he calls her all the old soft 
words he used to in the days when she was his. He 
touches her glory of hair with his rough hands, and 
smooths the white jeweled fingers between his ; he turns 
her face up to the light, and looks at it as a hungry man 
looks at foo’ and then, with an oath, he puts her away 
from him. 

“She was too much for me, by the Lord! What 
woman with eyes like hers isn’t too much for any man ?” 

And then he goes, taking nothing with him ; not leaving 
anything behind him—not even the briefest breath of dis- 
honor to blow over the dead face of the woman he loved 
so well, and had scoured the wide world over to find again, 
and claim and lose. 
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When Philip Chester came home—it was early, but 
little past nine o’clock—he did not go straight into the 
boudoir, but opened the parlor-door first, finding the 
room, however, quite dark, save for the lights that shone 
in from the streets. By that dim glare he saw a figure 
sitting in a chair in one corner. It was not his wife, and 
neither was it the maid. Evidently some one waiting for 
a reply to a message ; he would light the gas; and so 
thinking, Mr Chester took up a match. 

‘*Please do not light the gas,”’ the voice was low and 
soft, and almost unconsciously his arm was arrested. ‘TI 
am the governess, Jane See, whom Mrs. Chester engaged 
yesterday. I am come to say that I must give up the 
situation. I find that I cannot leave this country—I can- 
not go to England.” 

She said the words as though repeating some hard- 
learned lesson. 

** You will be so kind as to tell Mrs. Chester, sir—and 
that I regret exceedingly having caused her any incon- 
venience 4 

What buried memories do the sound of this woman's 
voice awaken ? Why does Philip Chester stagger and 
turn pale as Jane See rises from her chair and advances 
toward the door ? 

**By heaven !” he cries, under his breath, and strikes 
the match and lights a gas-jet. ‘Who are you? I must 
see you !” 

3efore she could flee, before she can reach up protecting 
hands before her face, Philip Chester springs to her side 
and is gazing with wonder-stricken eyes into hers. 

‘**Christabel !” he murmurs, holding out his arms im- 
ploringly toward Jane See —‘‘ Christabel! my lost, 
drowned love! Is it you—or is it that spirits can return 
from the dead and speak to us? Is it that the prayers 
I have prayed have been heard, and you have come back 
to tell me that you are waiting for me there? No, no, 
no! my darling, it is you—you, verily. Ah! Christabel, 
speak to me !” 

With a little low wail of anguish, Jane See falls inw 
the outstretched arms of Philip Chester, and rapidly and 
nervously tells him her story—the wreck, the dumb horros 
of awakening, her christening by the old fisherman, her 
life among the people of the coast for nearly six years, 
then the recovery of her voice ; but the despair of know- 
ing that her story would not be believed—for they told her 
all along of the finding of one whom they called Chris- 
tabel Carewe, and of her being taken away by rich friends, 
of the rings upon her fingers with her name in them—and 
sometimes she thought she was mad, that she had never 
been, was not, Christabel Carewe. ‘‘ And when I came 
here yesterday and learned that you had forgotten me— 
had married another—oh ! Philip, then I knew that I was 
mai! I had hoped to get home to England—to find you 
—to—I know not what!” 

*‘Hush-h! my poor lamb. I only married Catharine 
Randal because she resembled the girl whom I thought 
had been taken away from me. God knows I sought for 
you; God knows it is bitter—bitter to find you “hus!” 

He turns away and sobs. When a strong man sheds 
tears, heaven help him ! 

** Villain ! adventuress! I would to God I could find 
the low-born, base wretch who stole your name, your life, 
your love, our happiness from us! Oh, Christabel !” 

He looks over toward her, but the room is empty—Jano 
See has gone. 

* 





* * * * * 


Two years have slipped away. The afternoon sun 
shines lingeringly and softly over the stone turrets and 





ivy-covered towers of Chesterfield House; the rooks 
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caw to each other, and the starlings and the wrens flit 
in and out among the thick-leaved oaks, whispering and 
twittering their good-night songs. A child is playing on 
the lawn with her dogs, while the maid watches her every 
movement—a fair little girl child, of about eight, with 
dark, long hair and intense blue eyes. 

“Come, Juno,” she cries—come to supper. I am 
hungry, and so must you be. Come, and then you shall 
have some dessert with papa and mamma in the dining- 
room if you are good.” 

And Kate Chester, laughing merrily, dances into the 
house. 

Christabel Chester stands in the deeply mullioned 
window, watching the child that she so dearly loves. 

“Ts it not his child ?” she softly murmurs to herself ; 
and then, as she looks down at the little plain gold ring 
that she holds in her hand, a smile full of bitterness and 
terrible recollection flits across her lips. ‘To think that 
the mother of this child—his wife—should have been the 
woman who robbed me of six years of my life—who 
robbed me of my name, my all! But he shall never know 
it ; my darling shall not even suspect that I have found 
the key to the mystery—found it laying away sealed in a 
little box, and hidden, as she supposed, for ever from 
human eyes.” 

‘* Christabel !” 

“<7.” 

She turns startled eyes around to meet his loving ones. 

““What have you there? Ah, love, no secrets from 
me,” reproachfully, taking her hands in his. 

‘No, Philip,” she answers, bravely. It is only a little 
ring that you gave me long ago. You had had my name 
cut inside of it, and had worn it.” 

“You have kept it all these years, dear ?” 

“‘T lost it for a while once, Philip, but I found it 
again.” 

Christabel Chester speaks slowly and with drooped lids, 
and her husband watches her narrowly the while. 

“Yes,” he says. ‘‘ By-the-by”—still with his eyes 
fastened full upon her face—‘‘ I have just had letters from 
Mr. and Mrs. Randal, and they tell me that Catherine was 
not their own daughter ; that they had merely adopted 
her ; that her real name—or, at least, the name she went 
by—was——” 

** Philip,” cries his wife, placing her little hand across 
his lips, ‘‘ of the dead let us speak no evil. Dear, I do 
not care to hear that name. I will only remember that 
she was once your wife.” 

** You say you lost that ring for a while once ?” he cries, 
while his brow contracts with agony. 

‘* Yes, dear, I lost it once for a little while. Oh, Philip, 
what are years—even six years—when we have life before 
us—when we have each other ?” 

‘“‘Christabel, my Christabel,” Philip Chester murmurs, 
drawing her to him, passionately, ‘‘ you are one woman in 
ten thousand.” 

“And I am yours,” whispers she, looking up into his 
face with a look of exceeding great joy as she slips the 
little ring back upon his finger. 

It stays there always now, the name inside, he says, 
a talisman against all evil—his wife’s maiden name— 
‘* Christabel Carewe.” 


PeevisH contradiction about trifles is infinitely more 
vexatious than a generous opposition where matters of 
importance are involved. 


A aoop man will never teach that which he does not 
believe. 
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MY BOOKS. 


SADLY, as some old medieval knight 
Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield— 
The sword, two-handed, and the shining shield, 
Suspended in the hall, and full in sight, 
While secret longings for the lost delight 
Of tourney or adventure in the field 
Came over him, and tears but half concealed 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 
So I behold these books upon their shelf, 
My ornaments and arms of other days ; 
Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other self, 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In which I walked, now clouded and confused. 
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(Converted from the French of Anais Segalas.) 
By MEISTER Kar.. 


tion of a man !” 

It was to her husband that Ce- 
i leste—and she was, indeed, a 

@ celestial beauty — addressed this 
endearing expression. With her 
eyes firmly fixed on him she con- 
templated him as though he were 
one of the seven wonders of the 
world, probably that of the Olym- 

: pian Jupiter—or maybe, as an angel in a 
black frock-coat, whose wings had, however, been clipped 
by the clergyman who officiated when they were married. 
Remember, however, that the sun-rays which at that mo- 
ment shone through the gold-and-crimson-colored glass 
of the saloon, and fell in delicate rainbow light on the 
young couple, were in reality those of the honeymoon. 

It was, madame, my dear reader, you whose heart pal- 
pitates and cheeks flush with delicious memories of that 
happy period, the first quarter of that sweet waking dream, 
that blended rapture of tenderness and anticipation, of 
dainty peccadilloes and holy affection which follows the 





| day of orange-flowers and lace. 


‘‘Flatterer !”’ replied the angel, twisting up his little 
black mustache. 

‘‘But I see you as you really are, beloved—perfectly 
good, sweet—oh, sweet as the angels in heaven—virtuous 
as one of Father Ravigran’s serymons, and poetic as the 
Spring in all its glory. Oh—you—dear !” 

The young couple embraced passionately; pale with in- 
tensest attraction they gazed into each other’s dark eyes 
as if to exhaust by intensity the unutterable desires which 
their burning words had awakened, and after a fresh out- 
burst of extravagant avowal abandoned themselves to re- 
newed vows and poetic protestations of love. But after an 
hour poetry and protestation were exhausted—the sugar- 
plums were all eaten ! 

If Robert de Valigny had only been a senator, or banker, 
or lawyer, or even a clerk in astore, he would have left his 
wife to pass the day at his business. But he was rich, and 
not ambitious and particularly indolent. So he remained 
by his wife, and the young couple, having nothing more to 
say, looked at each other tenderly till they were tired, and 
finally Celeste went and sat by the window, and opened a 
volume of religious-poetic-allegoric-diabolical legends. 

It was an excellent dessert, madame, after her late sur- 
feit of sentiment—a sort of pousse-café after dinner—a 
forgetfulness-inducing draught. There is nothing like an 





interesting book after these domestic scenes to get them 
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THE DEVIL'S LOOKING-GLASS.,— BEELZEBUB SEES HIMSELF IN 


outof your mind. Try it. Read, for instance, this story. 
Celeste, with her rich brown-blonde hair in wild’ confu- 
sion, her cream-amber complexion, violet eyes of almond- 
shape, and, above all, with her Greek features and perfect 
form, looked like a true angel who has just realized the 
most exquisite thrills of earthly passions ; while Robert, 
with his sharply-cut features, black hair, and semi-Ori- 
ental Mephistophelean eyebrows, had very much the air 
of Robert the Devil—after a slight round of dissipation. 
Celeste was dreamy, poetic, sentimental, and rather a foe 
to the realities of life ; wuile 
and-easy bachelor life, was an accomplished voluptuary, 
whose literary opinions were limited to believing that a 
tragedy in five acts wasn’t worth a dinner of two courses. 
Nature had made him a glutton; Paris had civilized him 
into an epicure. 

When Robert found out that his wife adored the ethereal 


tobert, accustomed to a free- 


and ideal, he saw at once that he must conceal with all | 


care his deadly sin of gluttony—but chase Nature out of an 
eating-house and she will return through a restaurant. 
while Celeste floated in reverie over the works of great 
voets. Master Robert devoured the ‘ Divina Commedia” of 


So | 


| 
| 


Francatelli, the ‘‘Iliad” of Ude, the 
**Henriade”’ of Caréme, the ‘‘ Nibelun- 
gen” of Kochmeister, the ‘ Paradise 
Regained” of Gunter, the ‘ Macar- 
of Soyer. 

Therefore it was that Celeste, after 
the tender passage-at-arms described— 
opened a yolume of legends, while 
Robert, sneaking into a corner, drew 
from his pocket, and began to read by 
stealth, the ‘* Perfect Cook.” 

All at once Celeste, whom her hus- 
band believed to be absorbed in read- 
ing, suddenly raised her Hebe head 
and asked : 

‘** What are you reading, darling ?” 

“What am I reading?” quoth Ro- 
bert, who believed that he would be 
lost if he avowed his crime, ‘‘ is—that is 
to say—I am reading what you would 
like to know interests me by its per- 
usal. It is—that is to say—a little work 
—in book form.” 

‘Poetry, dear, isn’t it! I supposed 
so. Is it Victor Hugo or Byron ?” 

**Yes—that’s it. It’s Byron.” 

“Ah, I knew it—I knew that you, 
dearest, would choose our inspired poets 
whose souls are sisters to your soul— 


onics ” 


angel — divinity — ducky. Oh, how 
beautifully you must read, who do 


everything so much better than any- 
body else! How well you must read 
those verses! Oh, you are going to 
read Byron—ar’n’t you, sweetest ?” 

The sweetest felt the cold perspira- 
tion gather on his forehead. 

‘Don’t you think we'd better take a 
little walk ?” he asked, fainglly. 

‘**Nonsense! I insist on it—oh, you 
must, you must, you must !” 

So all was up with the glutton, the 
liar, the sinner. The young may see 
from this moral tale how one vice leads 
to another. 

If Robert had breakfasted on a little 
mush and cold water, gone at once 
down-town to his business, and left his wife and ‘The 
Perfect Cook” alone, we should have seen none of the 
horrors which I have descrived. He had been married 
only a week, and wished to obey. He pretended he 
had lost the book, but Celeste pointed out to him the 
fact that it was in his pocket. So it became necessary 
to hunt for Byron in ‘*‘ The Perfect Cook.” 

‘** Have you done turning over those leaves ?” inquired 
the wife of her angel. 

‘‘Here I am!” cried Robert, who was raking out of his 
memory all the little of Byron which ever went into it. 
Here Iam! It’s from the ‘ Corsair,’ my apricot”: 


A MIRROR, 


“*Barth’s coarsest bread, the garden's humblest roots.’” 
(He was at the recipe for preparing potatoes a la maitre 
WV hotel. 

*“*And searce the Summer's luxury of frvits,’” 
(Here he came to directions for stewing apples), 

“ ¢ His 


hort repast in humbleness supply,’ ’ 


(Recipe for cotellettes de poulet aux truffes), 
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 ¢With all a hermit’s board would scarce deny,’” 
(Ortolans a 1’ Italian). 


*** But while shuns the grosser joys of sense,’ ” 


(Boiled beef in the German style, with stewed horse- 
radish), 


*** His mind seems nourished by that abstinence.’ ” 


** How sweetly you read !” sighed Celeste. 

Robert re-echoed the sigh. He was out of Byron. 

‘**T’ve got a little cold,” said he, closing the book. 

**Cold—nonsense! Why, there is tenderness in every 
note of your voice.” 

There was no help for it—the book had to be opened 
again; while stammering out something he became con- 
fused, and without knowing what he was about, read aloud 
from the book : 

‘“* Kid steaks stewed with olives.’ ” 

‘What !” cried Celeste. 

At one bound like a panther she was by his side with 
glowing eyes, and snatched from him the book. 

‘*What stupidity !” quoth Robert to himself. 

And while I thought you were entertaining me, you 
yere gratifying your vile penchant with ‘The Perfect 
Cook’ !” cried his wife. 

‘Well, I was,” exclaimed Robert, firmly and desperately. 
“What would you have, little Celeste? Marriage is a 
community of faults. Pass me the kid steaks (when there 
are any on the cloth), and I'll pass you the coquettes de riz 
or de volaille, or whatever they’re made of. To tell the 
plain truth, ’'m something of a high liver and an epi- 
cure.” 

‘“‘But—my—dearest,” said Celeste, in a tone of saddest 
despair, ‘‘ perhaps you might cure yourself of the fault !” 

“Ma foi! no. Now that I 
have thrown aside the mask, 
[I'll be plain with you. There’s 
no hope of me. I mean to 
give my favorite recipes to 
the cook; I shall teach you 
how to teach her, and when 
we are alone, instead of ever- 
lastingly talking poetry, we'll 
talk cookery. The most per- 
fect of all the muses is ‘The 
Domestic’—no, that’s too 
vulgar—I mean ‘The Perfect 
Cook.’ She holds the sauce- 
pan for a lyre. Oh, if men 
must quote poetry, let them 
say of me: 

“Behold his breakfasts shine 
with reputation! 
His dinners are the wonder 
of the nation,’ 


Come, don’t scold, my blonde, 
seraph! I’m going at last to 
order a real good dinner !” 

And like a wild bird set 
free, he rushed away to the 
kitchen. 

Celeste fell almost lifeless 
on the sofa. 

Oh, waking from  love’s 
young dream! oh, agony and 
despair! bitter disappoint- 
ment— waves of joy ebbing 
from the sunny strand —all 
was ever! This was the hus- 





band whom the tender soul... . . (Etcetera, etcetera. 
The reader will please supply, say a page and three-quar- 
ters from the first sensation novel—one by a lady to be 
preferred, for obvious reasons. 

She reposed on the fautewil, her snow-white hand resting 
on the ebony priedieu, her exquisitely chiseled boots 
slumbering in graceful outline upon the velvet cushion 
broidered in orfeverie. The book of legends was still 
open, and her eyes rested mechanically on a strange and 
fearful story of the olden time. It was the dark and weird 
legend of ‘‘The Devil’s Looking-glass”! She read, she 
scarce knew how (observe, reader, that I am still sticking 
to the regular old novel style, though the original French 
doesn’t. If Mlle. Anais Segalas ever sees this translation 
of her little moral tale, she’ll open her eyes, I fancy). 

Yes, the fair Celeste read the first lines, when at once a 
wild inspiration flashed like tri-colored lightning, doubly 
startling, through the midnight of her despair. Came it 
from heaven—ouw de lenfer ? With a smile on her lips and 
hope in her heart, she read the following legend : 

‘** Beelzebub, fly-god of Old Babylon, became a sedent- 
ary fiend, and for ages remained under the paternal and 
infernal roof, dwelling quietly in his house of red and 
black.” 

(This 7s in the original. 
you see, don’t you, madame, why gambling-houses are 
called ‘‘hells”? Excuse the word !) 

‘*He passed his evenings pleasantly enough, however, 
chatting with Voltaire, playing chess with Montaigne, 
drinking aquafortis with Calvin, reading Boker’s plays and 
poems, telling stories with Peter Aretino, quoting the young 
England and young English poets to the little devils when 
they were naughty, and giving them Lamartine and Tuppe1 
for medicine (treacle and brimstone has no effect down 


‘* Sa maison rouge et noir” — 


\\ 





CELESTE READING POETRY TO BOBERT AFTER HIS REFORM. 
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there). Over and above this, when his wife was «sent he 
flirted with Christina of Sweden, Ninon of Paris, Messalina 
of Boston, Aurora Koningsmarke of New York, and a vast 
array of other ladies, who at present board in his hotel. 
So he sat of evenings by the corner of the fire in his old 
easychair, coloring his meerschaum, and had quite for- 
gotten when the foreign steamers were due or the hours of 
the railway trains. But one day a gentleman who was be- 
hind hand in his accounts and had achieved a vast bank- 
ruptcy, or stealure, arrived. He had been traveling im- 
mensely in Belgium, and talked a great deal—so much as 
to awaken in his host a fancy to rush forth into the world. 
Of course, he began with Paris, where a part of his family 
had long resided—his Father of Lies, his brother Mephis- 
topheles, returned some time before from the German uni- 
versities, and his wooden-legged nephew, Asmodeus ; with 
a parcel of American country cousins, rapping-spirits, 
good fellows as ever drew a cork, but sadly poor devils, 
who at a pinch helped in two-shilling shows. 

‘“*No sooner had he arrived in Paris than Beelzebub 
went to the Stock Exchange, where, as he had been in- 
formed, his father was to be found at all hours. But 
imagine the amazement of Beelzey to find that wherever 
he went his appearance excited roars of laughter. Now, 
Beelzebub believed himself to be good-looking. He had 
been very successful among the ladies chez lui, and sup- 
posed himself an infernalesque Adonis—for there are uo 
mirrors in his place. 

‘* His cousin, the fair Ashtaroth, who was walking with 
him, saw with woman’s tact where the trouble was, and 
led him with a Yankee devil into a picture-framer’s store. 
Here in a splendid mirror Beelzebub saw himself at full 
length, and uttered a deep grating roar of tremendous 
amazement and fury. Nay, there was even horror in the 
cry. He saw himself with eyes darting lightnings, his 
every expression intensely diabolical, his beard singed 
with fires, the whole expressing uncivilization and fero- 
city. 

‘‘He went quietly home, trimmed his beard, subdued 
his wild outbursts; and became charming, fashionable, 
elegant—for he had cured himself of the sins which had 
been revealed to him by The Devil’s Looking-glass.” 

‘** And I, too,” said Celeste, ‘‘I will cure my husband 
by reproducing faithfully as in a mirror his faults.” 

And smiling as she caught a view of her beautiful eyes 
in the Psyche opposite, she murmured : 

“*T, too, will be a Devil’s Looking-glass.” 

I believe, madame, that none of your sex ever deter- 
mined to become a reflector without freely and com- 
pletely fulfilling the intention. Probably Anais Segalas, 
when she wrote this very story, knew this. There is a 
deep mystery unknown to man in the ties which identify 
women with a mirror. The oldest type of Venus—the 
primeval Egyptian—represents her with one. According 
to Artemidorus it is the symbol of life, and woman the 
source of life. I believe that the poet Mat Prior has some- 
where hit on somethiug like a solution of the mystery 
but I must stop here, or I shall say too much, and am, 
moreover, in a hurry to be with the delicious Celeste. 

‘Well, my friend,” said she to Robert, as she re-entered 
the room (French ladies call their husbands “friends ”), 
“have you ordered a fine dinner, a truly artistic one, 
piquant, nourishing, cherishing ?” 

‘Tt seems to interest you all of a sudden.” 

‘‘Interest me! Darling, didn’t you say that marriage 
is the community of faults? The fact is, that if I have 
one fault greater than another, Robert, it is of being a 
little glutton. I know it—I’m ashamed of it ; and when 
I heard you avow the same fault, why it vexed me, just as 


’COKING-GLASS. 





it always does to see our faults reflected in others. But, 
on reflection, I’ve concluded to make common cause with 
you, and live a delightful epicurean life. Oh! beloved, 
will eat—how we will stuff and cram! What 
What living, 


how we 
suppers, what dinners, what breakfasts ! 
and oh, what love !” 

And she cast herself lazily on the sofa, whis-sp-ing with 
her lips in that watery, appetizing manner, and rolling up 
her eyes and glancing at Robert, as if all the joys con- 
ceivable consisted merely of eating and digestion. 

‘Why, this is queer,” said Robert, with a faint sensa- 
tion of discontent ; ‘‘ you, so gentle, so poetic—for, with- 
out flattery, I must admit that I could not have chosen a 
more charming little wife——” 

‘Did you order an eel pie, with mushrooms? I adore 
them !” 

‘“ By-and-by,” exclaimed Robert, impatiently. ‘You 
know, Celeste, that I have vowed to eternally devote to 


” 





you a tenderness 

‘With mashed potatoes 

“Oh, do stop with your dinner !” cried Robert, im- 
patiently. ‘I told you that I had vowed eternal tender- 
ness. I shall never forget our first meeting; it is a 
memory full of exquisite emotions——” 

**And mustard.” 

**Ma’a’am !” exclaimed Robert. (I’m wrong, reader— 
he said Mapame—in small capitals. But this is the bore 
of translation—you are always getting hold of words 
which don’t work well into English ; for which reason we 
should follow Sir Thomas Urquhart’s plan with Rabelis, 
and steer as wide of the original as possible.) 

‘*Ma’a’am !” exclaimed Robert, ‘‘what is the use of 
mixing up my love with your mustard in this aggravating 
way ? Do you know that you have been answering very 
singularly to my loving efforts ? One would say that you 
hadn't felt one of my manifestations of attachment. But 
your love is mine (warming up again), isn’t it? What 
with a thousand little tendernesses and every care, I sha” 
preserve it for ever.” 

‘* Like fruits with plenty of sugar. Talking of preserv- 
ing, I have a really adorable recipe for apple jelly.” 

**Ah !—this is detestable !” cried Robert. ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion is impossible. There will be no more of those tender 
interviews which make married life so delicious and con- 
stitute its sweetest 

‘* Marianna !” cried Celeste, without listening to her 
husband, and running after the cook, whom she saw 
crossing the next room, “ are the pies ready ?” 

And she arose and ran away like a young grayhound. 
She returned in a few minutes with an enormous cut of 
hot pie in one hand, devouring it with a rapture and avid- 
ity which completely unpoetized her in the eyes of her 
husband. 

**Go on, dear,” she said. You were saying something 
about your affection. Oh! how nice this pie is !” 

**Ma—a—am !” exclaimed Robert, fairly enraged—‘ a 
husband’s sacred duty is to speak the truth to his wife. 
You seem ugly enough, ma’am, to frighten the devil 
when you talk in that manner, with your mouth crammed 
with a great wedge of pie—why, it is perfectly disgust- 
ing !” 

‘There’s the first insolent speech you've made since 
we were married.” 

** Well, and this is the first fault I’ve found in you.” 

‘“« Well, I have a terrible appetite ; it is a weakness of 
mine.” 

‘*‘ But, ma’am,” replied Robert, ‘‘ you must know that I 
only love delicate and aerial women. That's what I chose 
you for. And now you'll grow fat !” 
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‘* And, after all, sir, what if I do, if I have a fancy for 
it ?” 

‘‘ But I insist upon it that you shan’t grow fat !” cried 
Robert, stamping on the floor in a rage. 

‘“‘T have a right to,” replied Celeste ; ‘‘ the Civil Code, 
section Marriage, has nothing to the contrary. It isn’t a 
ground for separation.” 

*‘Come, Celeste,” exclaimed Robert, tendering down, 
“it would be cruel if disenchantment should begin eight 
days after the wedding. If you want to please me, avoid 
this everlasting conversation of the vulgar kitchen—it’s 
horribly bourgeoise. And do get rid of your gluttony. 
It’s a vulgar fault, my love ; repulsive, hideous !” 

Here Robert had mounted the horse of eloquence and 
gave him rein. 

“It is a prosaic, brutal vice,” he continued, ‘‘ wanting 
the romantic fascination which in some form or another 
gilds every other crime. It chased Adam from his terres- 
trial paradise—it will chase me yet from mine.” 

**Re-ally! And yet you cultivate it, this prosaic, 
atrocious, vulgar and villainous vice! Well, if you don’t 
like it, I will reform ; but then pray don’t you yourself 
lay temptation and obstacles in my way, Roherto tu 
ch’adoro, If you keep talking to me all the time of the 
exquisite recipes in your ‘ Perfect Cook ’— why—dame !— 
you make the water come into my mouth—and—whiy, I 
can’t help yielding sometimes.” 

“* The Perfect Cook !” cried Robert, his eyes suddenly 
opening ; ‘‘the cause of our first quarrel! By Jove, here 
it goes, into the fire, to which it has in its time condemned 
so many innocent poultries /” 

And, like a,good fellow, Robert slung the “ Perfect 
Cook ” into the centre of the coals. It blazed, twisted up 
its covers in agony, like a Huguenot or a Servetus kicking 
at the stake, and finally departed on the wings of flames 
material to those aerial regions devoted to the souls of 
‘* Perfect Cooks.” 

The quarrel was over, and the harmony of the morning 
completely re-established. Robert read elegies and per- 
formed amiabilities to perfection. Finally, Celeste, look- 
ing up in rapture, with moistened eyes and blushing 
i ce 

“Oh. mv friend ! vox are the most perfect of men !”” 





AN EAST INDIAN REVENGE. 


Sm Ricwarp Pavrson, belonging to one of the noblest 
families in England, paid a visit to India, shortly after the 
close of the Sepoy rebellion, and spent several weeks in 
Calcutta. He found the weather so extremely hot that he 
would not leave the house of his friend, Colonel Hamilton, 
of the Ninth Regiment, except at nightfall, and then he 
wandered quietly along the streets, smoking his cigar, and 
dreamily gazing at the swarthy natives, who seemed so in- 
sensible to the intense fervor of the sun’s rays. 

On one of these occasions he was wandering through the 
suburbs of Calcutta, toward what is known as the Garden 
Reach—about three miles south of the town, and where 
most of the Europeans reside. 

He was sauntering dreamily along in this manner when 
his attention was arrested by two female jugglers. One of 
these was quite an old woman, while the other was young, 
and extraordinarily handsome. Her black eyee, luxuriant 
hair, swarthy cheek, and beautifully rounded limbs would 
have excited admiration anywhere. 

Sir Richard paused, and watched their juggling perform- 
ances. They consisted mainly in throwing balls and 
tings, combining the latter with curious figures, while the 








former appeared and disappeared in a manner perfectly 
bewildering to an uninitiated spectator like the English 
gentleman. : 

Observing his look of amused wonder, the girl ap- 
proached, and held out her palm for money. He dropped 
a gold coin in it, of such value that she bowed low, making 
one of the most profound of Oriental acknowledgments 

Sir Richard was delighted with the girl’s beauty and 
charming manner, and he endeavored to engage her in 
conversation; but she could not understand a word, 
although she seemed pleased to listen to him. 

There was nothing objectionable in the Englishman’s 
curiosity. Hewasa highbred gentleman, who was simply 
interested for the moment in the dark-eyed beauty ; but 
while he stood gazing at her he was startled by something 
like the hiss of a serpent at his elbow, and turning his 
head, he observed a scowling Sepoy glaring upon him, 
with drawn knife. 

“What do you want?” inquired Sir Richard, indi¢g 
nantly, as he recoiled a step or two. 

The Sepoy muttered something in his own language, 
and advanced upon him with the stealthy tread of the tiger. 
He evidently was the husband of the girl whom the Eng- 
lishman was so palpably admiring, and, consumed with 
jealousy, he was about to take his life. 

Sir Richard had no weapon except his cane ; but he was 
® skillful swordsman, and whirling it over his head, he 
knocked the knife fifty feet from the hand of the Sepoy, 
and then gave him such a caning that he was compelled to 
take to his heels to save himself being beaten to death. 

Somewhat excited, Sir Richard turned about and 
walked homeward, observing as he did so that the two 
female jugglers had also disappeared. 

When he related the incident to Colonel Hamilton, the 
latter laughed : 

“Watch out for that Sepoy! He will give you a stab 
in the back some dark night ; he will never be satisfied till 
he has revenged himself upon you.” 

‘*Let him revenge himself! I shall carry my revolvers 
with me after this, and I only regret that I hadn’t them 
with me to-night. I would have blown his brains out !” 

“They are a fiendish set of dogs ; we learned that in the 
war just closed.” 

That evening as the two were sauntering quietly along, 
they were approached by an East Indian, dressed in Euro- 
pean fashion, who stopped in front of them, and making a 
polite bow, said : 

‘Will Englees gentleman be s@ much kind give me 
card ?” 

He addressed himself directly to Sir Richard, who, on 
the impulse of the moment, produced his card, and 
handed it to him. 

‘What do youwant? Whoare you? Giveme yours ?” 

But the stranger bowed with all the stately politeness 
of a cavalier, and, saying never a word, walked rapidly 
away and mingled with the crowd. 

‘‘That is the most impudent proceeding which I ever 
heard !” exclaimed the astonished Englishman. ‘ What 
does it mean ?” 

“It means that the Sepoy with whom you had the 
difficulty to-day has determined on revenge, and has 
taken the first step by finding out your address, You 
see he has something now to work upon.” 

This fact so annoyed Sir Richard that he shortened hig 
stay in India, and, a few days later, sailed for England. 
Not until he had once more stepped upon the soil of 
Great Britain herself did he feel safe, and draw a breath of 
relief. 

Time passed on, and now that he believed all danger 
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past, the little affray in distant India almost faded from 
the nobleman’s remembrance, and when he thought of it, 
it was with a shudder, as one remembers some dreadful 
dream. 

One day when he returned to his apartments, he learned 
that a present had been sent, in the shape of a goodly- 
sized trunk, which, from its heavy, foreign look, made it 
seem probable that it had come from some distant 
clime. 

It was directed in plain India ink, and a curious key lay 
on the top, inviting him to open and examine the treasure 
for himself. 

Never once 
suspecting 
danger, and 
greatly won- 
dering who 
his unknown 
friend was, he 
applied the 
key; the lock 
easily turned, 
and the lid was 
raised. 

Horror of 
horrors ! What 
did he see? 
The flat head 
of an immense 
serpent came 
gliding out ere 
he could real- 
ize his danger 
or shut down 
the lid again. 

Scarcely con- 
scious of what 
he did, he made 
a clutch at it, 
seizing its 
pulpy neck in 
both hands; 
but it contin- 
ued gliding 
forth until 
fully fifteen 
feet of the boa 
was in the 
room. 

Sir Richard 
was a powerful 
man, and he 
held the neck 
of the hideous 
monster with 
the grip of a 
vise; but he could not prevent its folds from winding 
about both his legs, with their tremendous compression. 

But he had the better of the snake, and if he could only 
retain the grasp, powerful as was the reptile, it must suc- 
cumb at last. He actually feared his lower limbs would 
be crushed to a pulp and his bones broken, so prodigious 
was the strength of his antagonist. 

By-and-by he could see that the strangulation was be- 
ginning to tell. The boa coiled and uncoiled with great 
rapidity, flinging his immense body round the room, 
knocking the chairs and furniture hither and thither. 
Then he wound them round his legs again, until the man 
was almost frantie in his agony. 
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But still he held on to the neck, compressing the soft 
mass until it was a hard twist in his hand, keeping his 
muscles up to the severest tension, never relaxing for an 
instant, and fixing his own horrified eyes upon the glitter- 
tering, beadlike orbs of the boa. 

A serpent cannot live without oxygen any more than 
can a man, and by-and-by this strangulation had its effect. 
Gradually its efforts ceased, and it soon became inani- 
mate. Releasing his hold, Sir Richard rushed, half faint- 
ing, out of the room. 

In the course of half an hour he returned with some 
friends, and 
peered cau- 
tiously in. The 
snake lay in an 
immense coil 
upon the floor, 
dead, and the 
three, armed 
with revolvers, 


entered. 
A careful ex- 
amination was 


now made, and 
the 
found to be a 
few inches less 
than fifteen 
feet in length. 
One of Sir 
Richard’s com- 
panions was 
somewhat of a 
naturalist, ani 
he declared 
that the snake 
had been kept a 
long time with- 
out food or 
drink, so as to 
| make it unusu- 
ally fierce. In 
the trunk, or 
box, were dis- 
covered several 
apertures, so 
that it should 
not suffer the 
want of air. 

Some time 
after, Sir Rich- 
ard learned 
that an East 
Indian had 
come to Eng- 
land upon a 
British merchant ship with such a box in his possession. 
In London he had no difficulty in learning his residence, 
and, keeping the serpent until it was in the most savage 
condition possible, he had brought it himself to his room 
and left it, with the announcement that it was a present 
intended specially for him. 

There could be no doubt but that this was the same 
Sepoy who had been so mortally offended by the noble- 
man, and had taken this characteristic means of revenging 
himself upon him. 

Sir Richard had the skin stuffed, and ever afterward 
kept it as a memento of his East Indian experience ; but 
he never more heard of his enemy. 
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HOUSE OF THE FAUN, POMPEIL 


Campania’'s skies set in the marble frame 
Of yon twin columns, edge with twinkling blue 
The mountain’s ashy cone, that darts the flame 
Sun-kissed once more—this banquet-chamber’s hue 
Is crimson yet. Was it that eve the same, 
Then when the reveler by the plashing fountain 
Pushed back the roses on his brow, to gaze 
One moment on the tumult of the mountain, 
And the breeze played around him that would bear 
His shroud, quick-woven in that opal haze; 
And Isis’ distant cymbals clashed for prayer ? 
But, hark! upon the shore and up the hill 
Bells of another vespers fill the air, 
Though on his anvils Vulean labors still. 








RESEARCHES IN MY POCKETS. 


I cannot deceive myself—I was horribly tipsy last 
night. Let him who has never been in like case throw the 
first empty bottle at me ! 

How did it happen? In this way. I, a civilian, read- 
ing law, was invited to dine at the garrison mess. I had 
never been at a similar entertainment, and I cannot but 
think, now that I look back on it, that the officers played 
some trick on me. I only know that they were prodigi- 
ously polite, which always looks suspicious. From a 
certain point, from the third course, I remember very 
little ; a sort of cloudy curtain intercepts the view like 
the curtains that come down in pantomimes, and all the 
rest of it is like a pantomime, and I don’t know whether I 
was Clown, or Pantaloon, or Columbine. 

Yet something must have happened to me, a great many 
things. I've been sleeping in my white tie ; and then my 
face! What a shocking yellow, dissipated face! Upon 
my word, it is a pretty affair! At my time, one-and- 
twenty, to be overcome by wine like a schoolboy out for a 
holiday ! 1 cannot express what I think of it. 

How ain I to know what happened last night ? Ask my 
landlady ? No; T cannot let her see how ashamed I am. 
Besides, she would only know the condition in which I 
came home ; and that I-can guess. 

They say that from asingle bone Professor Owen can 
reconstruct an entire antediluvian animal ; I must try and 
do something similar to reconstruct my existence during 
the last twelve or fourteen hours. I must get hold of two 
or three clews. 

Where can I find them ? 

In my pockets, perhaps. 

Since I was a small boy I have always had the habit of 
stuffing them with all manner of things. Now, this is the 
time for me to search them. 

Itremble. What shall I find ? 
pocket.) 

I have gently insinuated two fingers into my waistcoat- 
pocket, and have brought outmy purse. Empty! Hang 
it! (Lifts his overcoat f, om the floor.) 

On picking up my overcoat I have found my pocket- 
book, half open, and the papers fallen from it on the 
carpet. 

The first of these papers which catches my eye is the 
carte of last night’s dinner. Well, who was there? How 
many of us? Several of the fellows I knew, of course ; 
but which of them? Happy thought! The menu will 
remind me of their various tastes and reveal their names 
to me. 

Oysters. Well, I know that the Colonel is a tremendous 
hand at oysters, so I am sure he was there. 

Mulligatawny. That is Captain Simpkins’s soup, or 
rather liquid fire, so Simpkins was there. Two of them. 


(Searches his waistcoat- 
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| Roast beef. Makes me think of little Dumerque, tho 
Jersey man who wants to be a thorough Englishman. He 
| was there. 

Saddle of mutton. Tom Horsley, the inveterate steeple- 
chaser. 

Charlotte Russe. 
his travels from ‘‘ Peterborough to Petersburg. 

Now I know pretty well who some of my fellow-guests 
were. As forthe others—— (Picks up some photographs.) 

Hullo! was there women at the mess? No, certainly 
not. Then we must have talked of women, and the men 
must have given me photographs of their female relatives. 
Strange thing to do! especially as I don’t know the 
Here’s an ancient and fish-like personage in a 
blue jersey. Dumerque’s grandmother, I'll be bound. 
Here a stout, middle-aged dame, widow, probably. Iknow 
Simpkins wants to marry a widow ; but why give me her 
portrait ? 

And this—this is charming! Quite in the modern 
style—low forehead, small nose, tiny mouth, all eyes, and 
what splendid eyes! and such lashes. She is fair, as well 
as one can judge from a photograph. And the little curls 
on her forehead are like rings of gold. And so young, 2 
mere child. A lovely figure ; our forefathers would have 
compared her to a rose-tree, but then our forefathers were 
not strong in similes. She has neither earrings nor neck- 
lace ; perhaps that gives her that look of disdain. Dis- 
dain! She knows nothing yet of life, but tries to seem 
tired of it. They are all like that. 

Who is she ? She must be the Colonel’s daughter ; I’ve 
heard that his daughter is a pretty girl. I must have ex- 
pressed my warm admiration of the photograph, and he 
must have responded by giving itto me. Did I ask him 
for her hand? Did he refuse it? or did he put off his 
reply ? Perhaps that was why I drank too much. 

Now let me proceed. What ‘further happened ? Let 
me continue my researches. (TZ'ries ‘he pocket of the over- 
coat.) 


By Jingo! 


That is Ned Walker, who published 


ladies. 


Two visiting cards! The first says: 


Captain Wellington Spearman, 
First Royal Lancer Dragoons.” 
The other : 


“Major Garnet Havelock Cannon, 
Rifle Artillery 


Now, what does it all mean? I do not know those 
military gentlemen. They must have been guests like 
myself. How do I come to have their cards? There 
must have been some dispute, some quarrel, some row. 
These two cards must have been given in excha&ge for 
two of mine. It all comes back to me! 

A duel—perhaps two duels ! 

But duels about what ? Whom did I aftront ? I know 
I’m an awful fire-eater when I’ve drank too much. But 
was I the challanger or the challenged ? I think my left 
cheek is rather swollen, as if from a blow; but that is 
mere fancy. What dreadful follies have I got myself 
into ? 

I can make‘out some pencil marks on the first card, 
that of Captain in the Lancer Dragoons. Yes. ‘Ten 
o'clock, behind St. Martin’s Church.” 

Ah, a hostile meeting, that is clear! 
haps I shall be in time. 

No, too late ; it is half-past eleven. 

I am dishonored, branded as a coward! No one will 
believe me when I say that I had a headache, and over- 
slept myself on the morning of a duel. 

I had no energy to look further in my pockets 
one never knows—— (Brings out a handkerchief ) 


I must run ; per- 


Stil, 
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A handkerchief—a very fine one—thin cambric. But it 
is not one of mine. There is a coronet in the corner. 
How did I come by this handkerchief ? Could I have 
stolen it? I seem to be on the road to the county jail. 
Oh, how my head aches ! 





THE BELLES OF EARLY AGES. 


UnpovstTepty there is much idle talk about the won- 
derful extravagance of the ladies of the present day, their 
pursuit of constantly-changing styles, and the luxuries 
demanded by those who can, or think they can, afford the 
expense. One would be led to suppose, in the absence of | 
knowledge to the contrary, that these were things of 
modern growth. But just look at the ‘style ” they used | 
to put on in the early ages, and their cnormous extray- 
agance. 

We are told that the ladies of Lesbos slept on roses 
whose perfume had been artificially heightened. And in 
those times court-maidens powdered their hair with gold. | 

Mare Antony’s daughter did not change her dress half a | 
dozen times a day, as do the Saratoga graces, but she | 
made the lampreys in her fish-pond wear earrings. 

The dresses of Lollia Paulina, the rival of Agripina, 
were valued at $2,664,480. This did not include her 
jewels. She wore at one supper $1,562,200 worth of 
jewels, and it was a plain citizen’s supper. The luxury of 
Poppa, beloved by Nero, was equal to that of Lollia. 

The women of the Roman empire indulged in all sorts 
of luxuries and excesses, and these were revived under 
Napoleon I, in France. Mme. Tallien bathed herself in 
awash of strawberries and raspberries, and had herself 
rubbed down with sponges dipped in milk and perfumes. 

Ovid says that in his days girls were taught to smile | 
gracefully. 

The beauties of ancient times were just as vain as 
modern belles, and spent the greater part of the day at 
their toilet. The use of cosmetics was universal among | 
them. Aspasia and Cleopatra (models of female beauty, it | 
is said) both used an abundance of paint, and each wrote a | 
treatise on cosmetics. Cleopatra used bear’s grease to | 
keep her hair from falling out. Roman ladies were so | 

| 





careful of their complexion that to protect them they wore 
masks. The Athenian women of antiquity were very stu- 
dious of their attitudes and actions, and thought a hurried 
and sudden step a certain sign of rusticity. 

We have certain styles of beauty nowadays ; so had the 
Greeks. They were wild over the “ideal chin ”— neither 
sharp nor blunt, but gently undulating in its outline, and 
losing itself gradually and almost insensibly in the full- 
ness of the neck. The union of the two eyebrows was es- 
teemed by the Romans a beauty. It is said they admired 
the air of dignity in the face. 

An Albanian belle of to-day presents a rather striking 
appearance. She is, as a rule, gayly coiffed with seed- 
pearls and coins, and enveloped in a black serge pelisse. 
She uses paint on her face profusely, and her taste runs 
to cherry lips and cheeks, and jet-black eyebrows strongly 
drawn. An Albanian bride discards paint for a while, and 
if wealthy wears a suit something like this : Rose-colored 
underrobes, with an overrobe of dark-green velvet, the 
idea being taken from a rosebnd half folded in its leaves. 
Thus arrayed, the girl of handsome features is said to look 
really bewitching. 

The Tartars despise prominent nasal appendages, and 
the woman who has the smallest nose is esteemed the 
more charming, but to the outside barbarians she is a per- 
fect fright 
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The women of Spiti, in India, wear tunics and trousers 
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of woollen stuff, with large boots, partly of leather, partly 
of blanket, which come up to the knee, and which are 
fond of tacking off at any time. In order to get greater 
warmth, they often put a quantity of flour into these bocts 
besides their legs. Their taste in regard to ornaments 
runs much to all sorts of rings, including noserings. 

A typical woman in the interior of Africa is thus de- 
scribed : ‘‘ Her naked negro skin was leathery, coarse and 
wrinkled ; her figure tottering and knock-kneed ; her 
thin hair hung in greasy locks ; on her wrists and ankles 
she had almost an arsenal of metal links of iron, brass and 
copper, strong enough to bind a prisoner in his cell. 
About her neck were hanging chains of iron, strips of 
leather, strings of wooden balls, and heaven knows what 
lumber more.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS GERTY. 


THERE, mamma, I shouki like a lady-doll for my birth- 
day.” 

Little Kitty said this as she stood beside her mother. 
In a week’s time Kitty would be five years old, and of 
course she was thinking a great deal about her birthday 
and the presents her parents would give her. 

‘Why a lady-doll ?” said her mother. 

‘*Because I have a baby, and a sailor boy, and a 
naughty Nancy with short hair and little petticoats just 


| like mine, and it would be so nice to have somebody quite 


grand and grown up.”’ 

Mamma laughed, and said : 

‘Well, we'll see.” 

When Kitty opened her eyes on her birthday she saw 
something at the foot of her bed, and in a moment more 
she clasped in her arms the most charming doll she had 
ever seen. Its hair was put up in plaits and rolls like 
her dear mamma’s, it had pink cheeks and blue eyes, and 
a silk dress trimmed with Jace. 

Kitty determined to call it ‘‘ the beautiful Miss Gerty,” 
and when nurse came to wash and dress her, she was still 
admiring her new treasure. 

‘Now, Miss Kitty,” said nurse, ‘‘ you won’t pout over 
getting up to-day, I hope. I am sure you wish to be 
fresh and nice for breakfast, and you can’t be clean unless 
you are washed.” 

For once Kitty got through her toilet without a tear. 

The day so well begun proved a happy one. Some little 
girls came to play with Kitty in the’afternoon, and in the 
evening she was allowed to sit up to a late dinner. 

Nurse had just taken off her stuff frock to put on a 
white one, when she was called away, and Kitty caught 
up the beautiful Miss Gerty. 

‘“Why, my dear,” she said, ‘‘I believe that you have 
never been washed, and nurse says that you can’t be clean 
unless you are washed. Oh, well, perhaps I shall just 
have time to do you.” 

Off went the silk dress on to the floor, and in a minute 
more the beautiful Miss Gerty was standing in a bowl of 
water, while Kitty grasped the big sponge ready to give 
her a good sousing. 

“Stop, stop!” cried nurse. 
You'll spoil your doll.” 

Kitty was so amazed that she stopped short. 

“But Miss Gerty must not be dirty,” she said. 
will water spoil her ? You say it is so good for me.” 

‘‘ Because she is not made to be washed,” said nurse, 
‘©and you are.” 

Nurse took up the poor doll, dried her directly, and 
managed so well that both Kitty and Miss Gerty were 
dressed in time for dinner. 


‘* What are you doing ? 


Why 
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You may think from all this that Kitty was quite a good | my precious Miss Gerty. How I do wish I could be 
little girl, and so she was; but she was quite a naughty | good, but the naughtiness sticks and sticks to me !” 
little girl, also. She had a very quick temper, and would “Only Jesus can make you good, my darling,” said her 
stamp and scream when she felt cross. This brought her | mother. ‘‘Jesus can take our sins away and wash us 
into sad trouble, and one day, in a fit of passion, she | clean in His most precious blood.” Kitty stood silent 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MISS GERTY.—“‘ WHEN NURSE CAME KITTY WAS STILL ADMIRING HER NEW TREASURE.” 


tnrew the beautiful Miss Gerty on to the floor, and | while her mother tied up Miss Gerty’s neck with ribbon: 


eracked her neck so badly that her head nearly came off. | and made her right and beautiful again. 


Then indeed Kitty was very sorry, and ran to tell her ‘‘Mamma,” she said, earnestly, ‘I do wish that my 


mother about it. badness could be washed right away.” 


“Oh, what shall I do?” she said. “I get angry all And then her mother taught her a little prayer : ‘* Wash: 


over just in a minute. I struck nurse, and I have broken | me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
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PEARL MARGARET, —‘‘‘ SEE, MY FATHER, THIS PISTOL BELONGS TO COUNT SPEITZ, THERE IS HIS NAME!’”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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PEARL 


By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 


Tene was a cry of ‘‘ Murder !” on the midnight air, the | ‘“‘I see what it is, now. 


sharp report of a pistol, the plunge of a horse over the 
steep, precipitous rocks, and then all was silence, save the 
awful voices of the storm raging amidst the mighty moun- 
tains of the Tyrol. 

The morning rose clear and beautiful. Toward the 
close of the day two persons came from the lower road 
that wound up from a small hamlet—Larschen, the high 
peasant of Garda, and his danghter. 

‘Holy mother! what is that up there ?” exclaimed 
Tarschen, as his eye caught sight of an unusual object. 

‘Where, my father ?” asked the beautiful peasant girl 
at his side. ‘‘ Something that the wind has thrown down. 
The storm was fearful in the night.” 

Like most of the women of that region, Pearl Margaret, 
as the high peasant’s daughter was called, exceeded in 
stature the dwellers of the lowlands. She was very tall 
and stately, though only sixteen. Her father had begun 
life as a woodcarver, and gradually added to his posses- 
sions, until now there was no peasant in the Tyrol as rich 
as he. 

Pearl Margaret was his ouly child and heiress of his 
wealth. He was very proud of her, for she bore the palm 
of beauty from all the maidens for leagues around. She 
wore a silver belt, and her clothes were made of the finest 
materials, such as velvets, silks, and the richest of woolen 
stuffs. 

A splendid picture she made, walking beside her tall 
father, her scarlet bodice laced with gold cord, her black- 
velvet short skirt, heavily embroidered, displaying crim- 
son hose above the well-turned ankle; her sleeves of 
white cashmere ; the ribbons of her hat fluttering in the 
breeze ; her hair in heavy braids, shining in places with 
a golden lustre ; her cheeks like June roses ; her eyes soft 
and bright as stars. 

The sky, heavenly blue, looked smilingly down on the 
now dusky path. Evening was drawing near—or, rather, 
twilight—and the sun cast its parting beams among fright- 
ful crevices, illumined the sharp and cruel rocks, covered 
with gray and yellow moss, niched with wild, fern-like 
grasses, and smiling with many-colored flowers. Up yet 
higher and higher the Alpine crowns took on a more re- 
splendent fire, and blazed with so white and fine a lustre 
that it was not possible to gaze on them. 

Not far from the two peasants, at a right angle, but 
some sixty feet above them, a curious sight met the girl’s 
eye as she at last directed her looks in the right direction. 

Something resembling an eagle, with wings outspread 
an immense bird—seemed to be caught in the strong 
branches of a tree just under the mountain road. 

“Tt cannot be an eagle,”’ said the high peasant, forming 
a tunnel with his hands. ‘ No bird that ever sailed in the 
heavens had a body like that.” 

“Oh, my father, quick, quick! Come this way! 
Heaven help him who is up there, if, indeed, there be any 
one !” 

The voice was full of horror. 

Pearl Margaret had run hastily forward, and now stood 
looking down into a chasm that yawned far below in the 
mountain-side, and up from which could be distinctly 
leard the brawling of a mountain stream. There, bridg- 
ing the chasm, was the dead body of a horse. That he 
was quite dead was fully apparent, for the glazed eyeballs 
and crushed frame told the pitiful story. 

“Ah!” said the high peasant, with a long-drawn breath, 
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The thing up yonder is the body 
of a carriage, caught between the ledge and the trees, 
Whose can it be ?” 

** And was any one in it, my father ?” 

The two gazed for a moment in each other’s eyes, a 
sad, sickening foreboding troubling both. The girl's 
rounded cheek grew pale. 

‘Tt could be reached up there,” she said, shudderingly. 

‘« Few carriages but the count’s travel that way; it is 
the road to the chateau,” murmured the high peasant. 
The girl turned abruptly away before her father saw the 
impress of white teeth upon her lip, that had lost all its 
ruby color. She trembled from head to foot, and pressed 
her two hands, tightly clasped over her heart, sighing re- 
peatedly. 

“Yet, if anything should lave happened to the good 
count !” 

* Oh, my father—you must not say it! you do not think 
it!” she panted, turning upon him. ‘ No, no—my father 

—not him ! not him !” 

‘Well, after all, it may not be,” said the high peasant, 
noting her emotion with something like amazement. 

“No, it may not—it must not be him,” said Pearl Mar- 
garet, her breast still heaving ; ‘‘ he is so good, our patron 
our friend—the kind, handsome young count! Oh, surely 
Our Lady would protect him !” 

By this time, two sturdy young fellows from the lower 
village had come up with their guns on their shoulders ; 
they were chamois-hunters. They bowed low before the 
high peasant and his daughter. What young man in all 
the village for miles around but was in love with Pearl 
Margaret ? 

‘Tt must have been an accident,” said the elder one, 
looking up and shading his eyes. ‘‘ We can go up theve 
—the path is quite safe, and narrow as it looks here, 
broad enough for a man and achamois. Stay you here, 
high peasant ; we will soon find out what it is.” 

They were gone. It was fearful to look a moment after, 
and see them hanging, as it were, in the air. Many a 
stone and piece of rock went sullenly down into the water 
below ; sometimes it seemed as if the next step would 
plunge them into eternity, but on they went, sure-footed, 
strong-hearted, and up they went like eagles. 

“Oh, my father, they are there now,” said Pearl Mar- 
garet, shuddering. ‘It may be, the count had left the 
carriage, and was saved. Are they not moving something ? 
Ah! how pitiful it is to watch! Now, are they not break- 
ing off the branches ? Why should they do that? And 
now ! ah, if one only knew what they were doing xow /” 

She sank upon a stone that was perched above the 
ground, thickly covered with moss, and for a moment hid 
her eyes. Meantime, the stalwart young peasants appeared 
to be descending, and the high peasant had gone further 
along the path that he might speak to them as they came 
near, Pearl Margaret looked up, andseeing herself alone, 
gave a little cry and followed her father. The men were 
coming down very swiftly. Margaret held her hands so 
clinched that the veins stood out like cords on the fair 
white surface. 

“Well, boys!” shouted the high peasant, “ anybody 
there ?” 

“Yes, high peasant,” replied the elder, and came sliding 
down, bringing a great rain of moss and stones, so that 
they covered the ground for a wide space, ‘ There has 
been foul work up von.” 
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Pearl Margaret gave a faint cry, and then held her hand 
pard upon her mouth, while her features grew slowly 
whiter and whiter. 

“Tt is the count’s carriage ; the count himself lies up 
there—murdered !” 

A shrill shriek, and Pearl Margaret threw herself into 
her father’s arms. 

“Are you quite sure ?” asked the high peasant, holding | 
his daughter closely, himself trembling with horror. 

“Quite sure, high peasant. There is a bullet in the 
left side—and here is a small pistol with which the wound 
was made.” 

“ Let me see it,” said Pearl Margaret, lifting her pallid 
face. They placed it in her grasp. 

“ Blood—his blood ?” she whispered, her lips contract- 
ing as a crimson stain touched her hand. ‘See, my father 
—this pistol belongs to Count Speitz. There is his name. 
Oh, take it away ; it burns my fingers like fire !” 

“Count Speitz !” exclaimed the three men, in chorus. 

“He dashed through our village this morning long 
before sunrise : I saw him,” said the elder hunter. 

“And it is now sunset,” responded the high peasant, 
pointing to the searlet glow on the tall peaks of the moun- 
tains. ‘‘ Strange! they were not enemies.” 

Pearl Margaret’s eyes fell to the ground. She clasped 
her hands to her bosom. She could have told the high 
peasant why this deed was done. 

“We must not accuse any one hastily,” said the high 
peasant, as Margaret, with a look of anguish, turned away. 
“Make your arrangements to bring the body down ; here 
is money. Carry it to my farmhouse. Go summon the 
peasants to help you. Send the doctor to my house. Tell 
the village authorities what has happened. I will keep 
this murderous-looking weapon in my own hands. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes—perhaps Margaret knows,” he added, casting a side- 
glance at his daughter, ‘why they might have quarreled. 
[have not liked the behavior of Count Speitz; he has sent 
us too many presents ; he has passed my house too often. 
Well, well—a murder up here in this peaceful village ! 
and the good count, who was doing so much for us all! It 
is truly terrible. Come, Margaret,” and taking her by 
the arm, for she seemed quite dazed and incapable of 
motion, he led her to their home. 

Only an hour later and a mournful procession moved 
along the mountain-path to the little hamlgt. It was 
headed by two sturdy mountaineers bearing the body of 
the noble count on a stretcher rudely constructed of 
boughs and branches. After them followed the steward 
and servants of the Castle Stutgart, mourning and lament- 
ing—then the population, men young and old, women, 
boys and maidens, all taking the direction toward the high 
peasant’s farmhouse, which looked as if it had been 
grandly illuminated for some great festival, rather than to 
receive, under the mournful light of the stars, the body of 
the man so universally respected and beloved. 

They were met by the physician and the selectmen at 
the threshold of the high peasant’s door. None others 
were permitted to enter, save only those who carried the 
body, and the two hunters who had made the discovery. 

As for Pearl Margaret, she ran up-stairs to her own 
room, and there threw herself before a delicately-chiseled 
crucifix of purest ivory, her face wearing the dull tints of 
death. She prayed with sobbing utterances, loosened her 
long silken locks, and gave way to an agony of grief. 

In the long, low-ceiled room below stairs lay the body 
of the count upon a rude settle. The old village doctor, 
who had not stopped to take off his red skullcap, whose 
tassel dangled upon his shoulder, bent over the face so 
white, its heavy lids making deep brown shadows on 
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the slightly sunken cheeks. Outside the peasants talked 
so loudly that Clarshen, the old servant-man, was sent out 
to rebuke them, and bid them leave the premises. But 
that they would not do, only fall back out of hearing, and 
gabble over that strange, unheard-of crime, in that part of 
the mountains—a murder ! 

The clock had struck ten, and Pearl Margaret still 
walked the floor of her room, her hands tightly locked, 
her lips parted, her eyes staring, her shining hair waving 
with every motion as she paced back and forth. 

Now and then she paused to listen, but all was strangely’ 


silent. And why should it not be so? Death was always 
silent. She pictured him lying in the room beneath her, 


| his glorious face covered, his hands folded upon his 


breast. 

Again and again she murmured, ‘The good, good 
She remembered how kind he had been to her 
ever since she was a little child. Was it only three short 
years ago that the bells rang out all over the Tyrol an- 
nouncing that Count Stutgart was bringing his young and 
beautiful bride to the chateau ? Yes, she—then only thir- 
teen—had been put forth to welcome her with a little 
speech and a bouquet of flowers. She recalled the scene 
—a level plateau, the moun ain-peaks shining grandly 
above wreaths of mist, and seeming to pierce the rich blue 
of the sky like gigantic needles—the splendid procession of 
peasants in their bright gala dresses, she with the high 
peasant, her noble-looking father, standing before a great 
circle of grand ladies and gentlemen, all in beautiful cos- 
tumes, and one among them, the sweet young bride, 
smiling upon her like an angel. She heard the exclama- 
tion : 

“Oh, what a pretty little creature!” She even felt the 
touch of those high-born lips upon her forehead. 

And then another year passed. The bells rang out 
again, but this time sadly enough, for they rang the age 
of the fair Countess Stutgart, who slept so chill a sleep up 
in the picturesque old castle, with her little dead son by 
her side. Her father had taken her up there to see her, 
and, oh! how she did pity the count, who bent in speech- 
less, tearless agony over the,lovely, dead face. From that 
moment she had never been able to put the count cut 
of her mind. 

Month by month, year by year—for it was two ycars 
now since that day—she had thought of him, and wor- 
shiped him, not as a lover, but as a saint, far out of her 
reach, never, never to bless her with an earthly love. 

Then came the vision of another" day, a heavenly time, 
when the gray old schoolmaster, standing at the door, 
bowed low, and said, as he bowed : 

‘* High peasant, I salute you. Pearl Margaret has won 
the golden medal for scholarship and good behavior, and 
as it is the seventh honor that has been conferred upon 
her, his gracious highness, Count Stutgart, declares his 
intention of placing it upon the neck of my worthiest 
pupil.” 

“Do you hear that ?” rang out from the broad chest of 
the high peasant. ‘‘Do you hear that, my Pearl ?” 

And Margaret, sitting within, almost frightened at the 
joy she felt swelling her heart, her cheeks hot with crim- 
son blushes, did hear, but could not speak ; could only 
murmur to herself, ‘Ah, the good, good count!” and 
feel that he was more of a saint than ever. 

Hark ! was that a footstep ? Surely a door opened. 

She ran to the window. It was the burly figure of the 
doctor, whom she thought had gone long before. 

Slowly he walked away in the broad moonlight, his 
head hanging over his chest in his usual way, the creat 
tassel of his skullcap swinging. 
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“Then, indeed, all is over!” 
“and, oh! Our Lady, I may tell you how I loved him! 
Ah, my heart will break if I never can see him again! I 
cannot live—I cannot live and see the sun shine, 


would have been contented if he had lived, only to know 
that he was alive! only to meet him sometimes and see 
his smile. Oh, wicked Count Speitz, it is me you have 
killed also !” ; 

The light flickered in its socket. With a quick ery, s 
substituted another candle before the flame 
gone ot; then she paused to listen again ; but all was 
quiet. _Her thoughts reverted to the past ; again she saw 


he 


Haneken, the old nurse, bringing the handsome dress in | 


which she had been confirmed, and talking of the honor 


which was to 
befall her 
little nurse- 
ling, as she 
always called 
her. And 


now, attired in 
all her splen- 
dor, she was 
on her way to 
school. Was 
she not the 
envy and ad- 
miration of all 
the classes, as 
the old school- 
master clasped 
her hand and 
led her to the 
seat of distinc- 
tion? How 
plainly she 
heard the 
murmur her 
beaniy called 
forth as she 
took her place, 


conscious of 





she cried, passionately ; | 


the flow- | 
ers bloom, and men and maidens happy, while the sod | 
grows over his head and over my poor buried heart. I 


had quite | 


——. 


thoughts, when suddenly there was a movement besidg 
her, and she looked up to see the shadow of the tall, slep. 
der figure of Count Speitz, and to shudder at the glance 
he cast upon her from those large, evil dark eyes. And 
then—she could have torn her ears off for listening—then 
he poured forth his wicked passion. 

She saw him now, as he leaned toward her; she say 
herself, starting-to her feet with a dignity and womanliness 
suddenly born, and hurling back his wicked love in his 
| face. Was it only one brief week ago that this had all 
happened ? Then he-seized het by the- arm, “and With 
teeth that showed cruelly under lis black mustache, with 


| hoarse with the passion that possessed him, had hissed in 
her ear : 
| ‘Ah, my sweet Pearl Margaret, you are very gentle, 
very modest; 
but I read you 
like a_ book. 
Let Count 
Stutgart say 
to you what [ 
have just said, 
and how pret: 
tily would you 
cross your 
hands and 
kneel in the 
dust before 
him! But he 
will never say 
it to you, Pear\ 
Margaret !” 
“Never!” 
she had ex- 
claimed, writh- 
ing out of his 
grasp; ‘vou 
may well tell 





a } 
\f 


w. ~me that. Count. 


Stutgart is an 
honorable gen- 
tleman ;. and 
_pn 








béing the ~ gentleman or 
queen of the an honorable 
hour. There, Yj; peasant, 
before her dim (Wh nica though he 
eyes, sat the Hh | NAA (VAL were a cow- 
rows of honor- : Hii AN Hil Ni herd, would 
able inspect- INSTANCE OF REASONING IN A CAT,--SEE PAGE 119, not speak the 
ors and com- words you 


mitteemen, the dear old priests, with their venerable | 


white heads ; and beside them Count Stutgart and Count 
Speitz, both looking at her—one with calm eyes and a 


gentle smile, the other with glances that filled her with | 


shuddering, though «he scarcely knew why. 


And then came at last, the supreme moment. The 


speeches had been made ; the ribbon, with the beautiful | 


medal, was placed in the hands of Count Stutgart. She 
knew nothing, for, as he stood over her and placed the 
token of honor upon her neck, she was conscious only of 
such an ecstasy as swallowed up every other feeling. 

Then, dizzy and delighted, she saw herself on her way 
home. Her father had gone just after the ceremony ; one 
by one her girl-companions turned away to other paths, 
and she had at last the solitude that she coveted. 

There was a large, smooth rock by the roadside ; on 





this she seated herself and began to indulge in blissful | | to do but what she pleased to do, 


have spoken. Do not name yourself in the same breath 
with Count Stutgart,” she added, passionately; ‘‘ even we 
peasants know that you are a gambler and a libertine.” 

Then, turning as he sprang toward her, she took her 
way home by a path he dared not tread—none but a child 
of the mountains could have leaped from rock to rock like 
a chamois—so he walked away with wrath and murder in 
his heart. 

He knew ‘hen that she loved Count Stutgart. He had 
| seen it, while she fancied the secret locked securely in her 
| heart, away from every human eye. She felt humiliated: 
| who else had cherished these thoughts concerning her? 
| Had the count himself? She shuddered, and grew icy 
cold from head to foot. 

Plenty of time was there now for thought, for her 
schoolgirl-days were ended. There was nothing for her 
The old nurse still 


eyes. that gleamad with -« tigerish= light, with “a Voie 


honorubje : 
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mended her clothes, as when she was her nursling, still | 


plaited or curled her luxuriant tresses, and tended her as 
if she were a child. There were plenty of spinning- 
wheels, but there were also plenty of maids to spin. 

She had only to choose her amusement, to sit at her 
rude little cithern and play, to read the books her father 
brought her from the town library once a month, to sit 
and think, and think what might have been, till that ter- 
rible afternoon, when, walking out with the high peasant, 
the vision that hung between heaven and earth had 
startled them. 

She dared not picture to herself that frightful encoun- 
ter which must have taken place the night before, while 
the storm was raging. She knew, for her father had said, 
that Count Stutgart had collected his rents on that day, 
and must have had a large amount of gold with him, for 
he owned several mills, and the great factory below, 
besides many of the farms of the small peasants; and 
there was no money found among the ruins, though the 
box in which he had probably carried it was intact under 
the splintered seat of the carriage. 

From these musings she was now really roused by a 
step. There was also an aroma approaching, which, mis- 
crable as she was, saluted her senses refreshingly. 

Answering the knock at the door, she hastily gathered 
together her disordered apparel, threw her hair into a 
great coil, which glittered over her brow like golden 
bronze, and opened the door. There stood Bertha, the 
tall Swiss servant, in her red-and-black bodice, ber striped 
headgear, and great hoop of rings glittering in her ears. 

“The high peasant sent this up,” she said, displaying a 


' 
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“To watch, I suppose, and give the medicines. The 
doctor left written papers—this hour so, that hour so— 
and none of us servants can read, or we would all watch.” 

“Oh, I am glad!” exclaimed Pearl Margaret, impul- 
sively. She was about to add something very different, 
but said instead: “Glad Jcan read. It will be so easy, 
so pleasant, to nurse him! There, take the tray away, 
Bertha. I am quite satisfied.” 

Then she ran to the glass as soon as the maid had gone, 
carefully arranged her dress and her tresses, washed her 
hands in scented water, and once more knelt before the 
little shrine. 

** What would a poor, motherless girl do without thee, 
Holy Mother ?” she murmured. ‘“ Oh, if I could but see 


thee, I would kiss the hem of thy garment.” 





tray covered with refreshments, in the midst of which | 


ttood a steaming urn of coffee. 
was sorry it was forgotten ; but everybody has been so 
Lusy below-stairs.” 

* But I don’t want it, Bertha,” 
wearily. 

“The high peasant said you were to eat and drink 
before you came down-stairs,” was the response ; and the 
tall maid set the tray upon a table and arranged knife, 
fork, spoon and napkin. 

‘** Before I come down-stairs ?” repeated Pearl Mar- 
garet. ‘‘Why should I go down-stairs ? I cannot look 
upon his dead face,” she added, bitterly. 

** But he is not dead, mistress.” 

One wild ery, and Pearl Margaret stifled her voice, 
staggering backward. Then she fell rather than sank into 
the nearest chair ; then she tried to gather strength in her 
great happiness. 

** Did you say, Sertha, that he was not dead 2” 
asked, in a low, breathless tone. ‘‘ Did I hear you aright ?” 
He’s not dead, but the doctor 


said Pearl Margeret, 


she 


**T did say so, mistress. 
says——” 

** Hold !” 
eyes shining like stars. ‘‘ Don't tell me any more. Let 
me be happy a little while. Oh, Holy Jesus, I thank 
thee! Oh, Mary Motuer, you know how blessed I am !” 
She hed thrown herself down before the little shrine, and 
was weeping like a child. ‘* Now I will eat and drink,” 
she said, rising like one refreshed. ‘‘ How tempting those 
cakes look! How delicious the coffee smells! Bertha, 
it is too bad for you to wait upon me ; you ought to be in 
bed.” 

But I am not sleepy, mistress. We are none of us 
sleepy to-night; we are quite too joyful. Everybody 
loves the good count.” 

** Everybody ?” murmured Pearl Margaret, bending her 
face over the tray ; ‘‘ but J, most of all. What am I to go 


7 


down-stairs for ?” she asked, a moment after, 


‘He told me to say he | 





Quietly, and witha stately dignity, she moved down 
The light burning through glass doors told 
Her father met her at the 


the stairs, 
her where she might find him. 
threshold. 

Can you keep awake, Pearl Margaret ?” he whispered. 

«Try me,” was the response. 

** He lives—and that is all; his wound is mortal,” wag 
the pitiless rejoinder. ‘ Still, everything shall be dona 
for him.” 

With a sinking heart Pearl Margaret moved to the couch 
which had been improvised for the count. In the faint 
light of the tapers set in angles of the wall the face looked 
like sculptured marble. 

‘Then, if you are to die,” thought the girl, as she knelt 
by the bed to watch the beloved form, ‘‘I may in truth 
worship you as a saint !” 


* * * * * % 
In the year 18—— an attaché of one of the foreign lega- 


tions entered an opera-box in Washington. He was in 
the habit of attending the opera alone, was reputed to be 
wealthy, was highly accomplished ; some considered him 
handsome, and many wondered that his position was, in 
one sense, so subordinate, as he spent his money lavish’, 
and appeared to be capable of greater things. 

His name was Van Barstein; by people in general 
society he was nicknamed the ‘‘ Recluse.” He seemed to 
court solitude, was never seen at receptions, and seldom 
at the treatre. Only on occasions of opera might he be 


| said to live in his box in the upper tier, for he never 


missed a representation. 

His passion for music was almost a madness, but still 
he continued to be that mystery—a hermit in fashionable 
life. 

Even in his opera-box he kept himself secluded from 
general view, was apparently wrapped in thought, and 
completely abstracted from all surrounding objects. 

This night he had entered his box, as he usually did, 


| with great secrecy, drawn the curtains, and seated himself 


She stretched out both arms, her beautiful | 


behind them, taking out his opera-glass, giving a sweep- 
ing glance about the theatre, when suddenly his hand 
dropped powerless, and the little glass fell to the floor. 

Something unusual had met his wary eye. The blood 
rushed in a fierce tide of crimson to his pallid cheeks, his 
eyes were fixed and blazing as he nervously pulled the 
curtains nearer together. 

But the picture had been burned upon his vision as by 
a flash of lightning. There sat, in diamonds and costly 
laces, and with the ease and grace of refinement that 
marked the queen of society, Pearl Margaret ! 

That face ! how it had haunted him for years! That 
face, for which he had periled his soul! His eyes de- 
voured her glorious beauty—for she was far more queenly 
in her matured womanhood than in her earlier loveli- 


ness, 
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Could there be another in all the wide world so like ?” 
Had his eyes deceived him ? And what had brought the 
simple mountain maiden to this new country ? Why, of 
all places under the sun, should he meet her in Washing- 
ton? By what magic had she been transformed into a 
lady of fashion ? No, no, it was impossible. 
had deceived him. This woman was the counterpart of 
the peasant girl. From the very cradle she must have en- 
joyed the gifts and graces of fortune. And who could it 
be with her ? If he could only see—but it was not possi- 
ble ; her escort, like himself, was screened by the cur- 
tain. Who can tell what visions of horror rose before the 
appalled soul of that haunted man ? for haunted he was. 
How the memory of one terrible night must have pierced 
his bosom! Ever and ever he was looking over frightful 
precipices with the face of a dead man. Only music 
stifled for a time the remorse in his soul—only music 
helped him to forget the past—but to-night ! how it all 
came rushing over him ! his love, his madness, his crime ! 
A changed name—a changed nature had wrought no 
change in his troubled spirit! He was Count Speitz 
again, sitting in the village school plotting to ruin inno- 
cence, and to revenge himself upon his rival. 

As he sat buried in gloomy contemplation, from which 
even the glorious voice of the reigning prima donna failed 
to rouse him, half unconscious, and wholly miserable, 
there was a tap at the door of his box. Von Barstein rose 
mechanically and opened to the intruder. A man in a 
cloak with a crimson lining entered, and stepping down to 
the front, the light fell full upon his face. At the first 
glanee Voa Barstein drew his breath convulsively. His 
features grew livid. He fell back a dead weight upon the 
cushioned seat. Then ensued a scene more terrible than 
any ever witnessed on the mimic stage—for it was tragedy 
in earnest. 

“So! it is you, then, Count Speitz—robber and mur- 
derer! Don’t attempt to move—there are officers in the 
gallery "; and Count Stutgart lifted his hand. 

“One moment,” gasped thé miserable man ; ‘ she is 
then here—Pearl Margaret.” 

‘**Silence! Take not that pure name on your polluted 
lips. Yes, she is here—my wife! honored and beloved, 
as the woman who watched me with unweared tender- 
ness, and recalled the soul that you would have sent un- 
shrived before the Eternal Judge. Now, officers, do your 
duty. 

Only a week from that time, and Count Speitz was on 
board a steam packet, bound for the shores he had hoped 
never to see again, and if he was not doomed to solitary 
confinement for years and years, it was because the sweet 
lips of Pearl Margaret pleaded eloquently for his culprit 
life—Pearl Margaret, now the Countess Stutgart. 


His senses 


INSTANCE OF REASONING IN A CAT. 

Tue following account of reasoning in a cat was com- 
municated to me by its mistress, Lady E., whom I have 
known for many years (says the Rev. J.G. Wood). The 
animal evidently felt surprised that such a thing as an 
empty plate should be allowed upon a breakfast-table, 
and so, in her own way, showed her mistress how a plate 
ought to be filled : 

* Our breakfast-room had bow-windows, and the houses 
Were very near each other. 

‘One morning when the windows of both houses were 
open, our younger cat, Tiny, disappeared into our neigh- 
bor's window, and a few minutes after rushed back into 
our room, and, leaping upon the breakfast-table with a 











lobster in her mouth, held it over an empty plate. She 
evidently only wished us to see it, as she would not allow 
any one to touch it, and, darting out of the window again, 
with the lobster still in her mouth, she replaced it upon 
the table without taking any, and came back to our room. 

‘*The lobster was returned so carefully that our neigh- 
bors assured us they should not have known it had been 
touched.” 


A BAR OF IRON. 
By GeorGce W. VON TUNZELMANN, 


A BAR of iron, as it usually appears to the eye, is brown- 
ish in color. The brown is, however, not the pure metal, 
but a coating of rust, which we have seen is simply ferric 
oxide, or the gas oxygen in union with the metal through 
its contact with the air, or with water which contains the 
former. The rust filed off and a fresh surface obtained, 
we see at once that iron is a whitish, bright metal. In its 
native state, however, mixed as it almost invariably is 
with various impurities, it is singularly unlike the metal 
turned out of the smelter’s furnace. 

Tron exists in small quantities in the native state, chiefly 
in meteorites; but it is mainly found in combination 
either with oxygen or sulphur. Iron pyrites (‘‘ the dia- 
mond ” of slates) are formed of a compound of iron with 
sulphur ; but though containing the metal in large quan- 
tity, they are not used for its extraction, owing to tho 
difficulty of completely removing the sulphur, a very 
small quantity of which is sufficient to render the iron 
useless. The ores from which iron is actually extracted 
contain the metal in combination with oxygen, and some- 
times with carbonic acid, and the value of the ore depends 
far more upon the nature than upon the quantity of other 
substances present. 

In the extraction of iron on the large scale, the process 
is usually begun by roasting the ore mixed with coal (or 
charcoal in countries where wood is plentiful), either in 
open heaps or kilns, in order to expel water, and also car- 
bonic acid, if present The ore is then introduced alter- 
nately with layers of fuel and of limestone into a blast fur- 
nace, Which is kept at a high temperature by a continuous 
blast of hot air. The object of the limestone is to form a 
fusible slag, which surrounds the metal when first formed, 
and thus preserves it from being oxidized, and also pre- 
vents the formation of a less fusible slag containing iron, 
which would entail a large loss of metal. ‘The iron grad- 
ually collects at the bottom of the furnace, and is run off 
from time to time by piercing, with an iron bar, a plug of 
sand and clay by which the tap-hole is closed. The iron 
so obtained is known as cast iron, and is combined with a 
large quantity of carbon obtained from the fuel, together 
with other impurities, such as silicon, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, often a considerable proportion of manganese, 
and frequently other metals in smaller quantities. 

If we take a bar of cast iron and try to draw it out into 
wire, we shall find that it will be impossible, as the bar 
will break before it has been stretched to a sensible 
degree. If now we lay it upon an anvil and try to 
hammer it out into a flat plate, we shall find that the bar 
will fly to pieces under the Thus we find that 
cast iron is neither ductile nor malleable—that is, it can 
neither be drawn out into wire nor hammered out into a 
sheet. We will now take another bar of cast iron, long 
and narrow, and we will try to bend it ; but we shall find 
that this, too, will be impossible, as the bar will break off 
short even if the force be very gradually applied. 

We will finally suppose that a short, thick bar of cast 


hammer. 
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iron is placed between the plates of a very powerful 
press, such as a hydraulic press, and very great pressure 
applied. We shall find that in this way, too, it will be 
quite impossible to flatten out the metal to any percept- 
ible extent, but when the pressure becomes very great the 


stretched. Moreover, it will enable us to experiment 
upon the relative ductility of different metals in the 
| form of wire or of narrow bars. 
First we must procure from an ironmonger two pairs of 
| pincers of a peculiar form, with the handles turned round 
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bar will be crushed. This last experiment will probably be | 


beyond the means of most of us, but the others may all be 
performed with very little trouble. ’ 

. We shall now describe an easy way of proving that cast 
tron cannot be stretched, as the apparatus is very simple, 
and will serve us again to show that wrought iron can be 


into hooks, and known as wire-drawing dogs. They are so 
made that when a loop of wire or stout cord is passed 
through the hooks at the end of the handles, and a small 
bar fixed at one end is grasped by them at the other, then 
the harder the loop is pulled the more firmly they grasp 


the bar, 
. 
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and pass it over a strong-fixed horizontal bar, to serve asa | thousand of iron is called wrought iron, and is then both 
support for the whole apparatus. On to the lower part of | malleable and ductile, the malleability and ductility gradu- 
this loop we hook the first pair of dogs, and make them ally increasing as the proportion of carbon diminishes, 
grasp one end of the narrow cast-iron bar ; the other end | while at the same time the temperature required to fuse 
of the bar must tlien be grasped by the second pair of | the metal gradually rises. In order to obtain wrought 
dogs, from the handles of which a heavy weight is to be | iron from cast iron, the cast iron is melted in a shallow 

furnace, so constructed that the flames play directly upon 

' ’ the metal. Air is kept continually passing over the 
‘ molten iron, and this causes a surface oxidation of the 

carbon and silicon, and also of a portion of the iron. The 
whole mass is constantly stirred with a long iron rod, in 
order to expose a fresh surface to the oxidizing action, 
and also to mix up the oxide of iron formed at the surface 
with the melted mass, the effect of this being that the oxide 
is reduced to the metallic state by its oxygen combining 
with the carbon of the cast iron to form carbonic acid, 
while a siliceous slag is gradually formed upon the surface. 
The mass gradually gets thicker and more tenacious as the 
carbon is burnt away. Toward the end of the operation 
air is excluded from the furnace, and the mass is heated 
by itself for some time ; finally it is drawn out in the form 
of a large ball of soft iron adhering to the end of the 
iron stirring-rod. This process is known as puddliny. 
As soon as the mass is removed from the furnace it is 
brought under a powerful hammer, to beat out tho 
~ : slag, and unite the particles of iron into a 
; uniformly coherent mass. 

If we take a bar of the wrought iron so 
obtained, and submit it to the same ex- 
periments that we made with the bar of 
cast iron, we shall find that its properties 
are very different. In the first place, wo 
shall find that when a pulling force is 
applied to it, it never breaks off short, as 
is the case with cast iron, but it first 
stretches to a considerable extent. We 
suspended by means of a second loop of strong iron or ; cannot draw out a bar or a short piece of thick wire into 
steel wire. Our apparatus is now complete, and we must | a long piece of fine wire by merely pulling the ends apart, 
go on increasing the weight until the bar breaks, which | for we can never get a bar that is per- 
we shall find it will do quite suddenly, without previously | fectly homogeneous ; there will always 
stretching to any perceptible extent. In this experiment | be some part that is weaker than the 
we should, of course, use as thin a bar as possible ; but | rest, so that the greatest stretching 
supposing we had apparatus at our command of sufficient | will take place at this point. Now, as 
size and strength to enable us to employ a bar having a | the stretching is greatest, the section 
section of one square inch in area, we should find that | will have become smallest at this 
it would break off short when the suspended weight | point, and, therefore, as we continue 
amounted to about eight or nine tons. This we express | the pulling there will be less resist- 
by saying that the tensile strength of average cast iron is | ance offered to stretching here than at 
such as will bear the strain produced by a weight of from | any other part of the bar, so that we 
eight to nine tons per square inch. If we were to take a | shall ultimately separate the bar into 
short piece of similar bar, having also a section of one | two pieces, each tapering to a point. 
square inch in area, we should find that it would not be | In order to make the stretching even 
crushed until the pressure amounted to about forty tons, | throughout, and so draw out a short 
so we see that average cast iron will bear a compressing | round bar into a long piece of fine 
force nearly as great as would be produced by a weight of wire, we file down the end of it so as 
forty tons per square inch. For example, a cast-iron | to make it fit in a hole, very little 
plate ten inches square, and therefore containing a hun- | smaller in diameter than the bar, made 
dred square inches, would bear a weight of nearly four | in a strong steel plate. The bar is 
thousand tons without being crushed. then pulled through the hole, becom- 

Owing to its brittleness, cast iron cannot be employed | ing narrower, and at the same time 
where it would be liable to sudden shocks, as in a railway | longer ; and this process is continued, 


‘i i i ‘hich we have | using a smaller hole each time, until ARRANGEMENT FoR 
bridge. It is found that the brittleness which we have | using a ’ EXPERIMENTS ON 


We now mak? a loop of very strong iron or steel wire, | Tron which contains less than five parts of carbon ina 
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shown to be characteristic of cast iron is due almost en- | we have got a piece of wire as fine as DUCTILITY, 
tirely to the presence of the large amount of carbon in | we desire, &S 
combination with the iron, so that in order to get iron Iron is one of the most ductile metals, but even in its 


that will admit of being drawn into wire, cr hammered | purest form its ductility is less than that of gold, silver or 
out into sheets, we must remove the greater part of the | platinum; but it is more ductile than copper. It 19 
carbon. generally found that the properties of malleability and 
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ductility go together, so that if we were to draw up two | 


lists of metals, one arranged in order of ductility and the 
other in order of malleability, the two lists would be very 
nearly identical, but not precisely ; for instance, we 
should find that in the first list iron would stand above 


-copper, but in the second iron would be placed below 


copper, being less malleable, although more ductile. 

Gold possesses both these properties to a much higher 
degree than any other metal, and indeed than any other 
known substance. This metal can be hammered out into 
leaves which are less than the 200,000th of an inch in 
thickness, and these leaves are transparent to the green 
rays, so that if a piece of gold-leaf be held up between the 
eye and sunlight it will appear to be of a green color, A 
single grain of gold may be drawn out into a wire 500 feet 
in length ; but the best way of showing the extreme duc- 
tility of gold is to gild a bar of silver and then draw the 
bar into wire. One ounce of silver gilt with eight grains 
of gold has been drawn out into a wire 13,000 feet long, 
remaining throughout its whole length completely covered 
with gold. 

Ductility and malleability are chiefly illustrated by 
the metals, and in the Middle Ages they were supposed 
to be essential properties of a metal, so that the brittle 
metals, antimony, bismuth and zinc, were called by the 
alchemists bastard or semi-metals ; that is, as Paracelsus 
tells us, substances which are malleable to a certain ex- 
tent, and which therefore somewhat resemble metals. 

A good illustration of ductility is also afforded by glass, 
which is composed of a mixture of silicates of different 
metals, chiefly potassium, sodium and calcium, Glass, 
thouch 80 brittle at ordinary temperatures, becomes ex- 
tremely plastic and ductile when heated, and so great is 
its ductility that a glass tube may be drawn out at a 
moderately high temperature, and that without the aid of 
any apparatus such as a wire-drawing plate, into a fibre 
finer than a single thread of unspun silk ; and if this 
fibre be examined by the aid of a microscope, it will be 
found still to retain its original tubular form. 

Let us now try the effect of hammering a bar of wrought 
iron upon an anvil, and of compressing another bar in a 
powerful press ; we shall find in both cases that the iron 
will flatten out to a considerable extent before it begins to 
crack, We shall also find that a bar of wrought iron may 
be bent without difficulty. 

We shall find that the bar may be hammered out or 
compressed to a much greater extent if it be first heated 
to a strong red heat, as it then becomes plastic, and in 
this condition it can not only be beaten out very readily, 
but two separate pieces of metal can be hammered into 
one mass in such a way that no join is perceptible. This 
process, which is known as welding, will afford us a good 
illustration of the physical phenomena of adhesion and 
cohesion. 

Adhesion may be defined as the physical force in virtue 
of which one body remains attached to the surface of 
another when the two bodies are brought into contact. 
Cohesion we define to be the mutual attraction which the 
particles of the same body exert upon one another. 

We see from these definitions that there is not any fun- 
damental difference between the forces of adhesion and 
cohesion, and the process of welding forcibly illustrates 
the imperceptible manner in which the former may pass 
into the latter, for when the two masses of iron first came 
into contact they would adhere to one another ; but when 
finally welded into one mass we should speak of its differ- 
ent parts as being kept together by the force of cohesion. 

The reader may try an experiment in illustration of this 
even more easily than by paying a visit to the nearest 








blacksmith’sshop. Take twolumps of wet clay and bring 
them lightly into contact ; they will adhere, but on being 
pulled apart the two original pieces will separate as 
before ; now press the two lumps forcibly together, and 
we shall find, on attempting to separate them, that the 
two lumps of clay have now become one mass, held 
together by the cohesion of its particles, and though we 
may divide this mass again into two or more parts by 
overcoming the cohesive force, we shall not be able to dis- 
tinguish the two original lumps. We all know that if we 
dip our finger into water it will become wet—that is, a 
film of the liquid will adhere to it ; but if instead of water 
we try the same experiment with mercury, we shall find 
that our finger will not be wetted. The reason of this is 
that the cohesive force, which keeps the particles of water 
together, is weaker than the adhesive force between the 
finger and the water, while in the case of the mercury, the 
cohesive force is stronger than the adhesive. 

It is the adhesion of liquid films to the surfaces of solid 
bodies that causes what is known as capillary action. 
This adhesive force of a liquid may overcome the cohesion 
of the solid, so that it dissolves in the liquid, forming a 
solution from which it can be again obtained in the solid 
form by evaporating the liquid. 

If a solid be dissolved in a liquid, and we find that we 
cannot recover it unchanged by evaporating the liquid, 
then we know that besides the adhesion between the 
liquid and the solid there has been another force at work, 
a force known as chemical affinity. 

The well-known fact that a clean needle will float upon 
the surface of still water is due to the adhesion of a film 
of air to the needle, which therefore floats upon a cushion 
of air. 

When wrought iron is submitted either to a pull or toa 
pressure, we have seen that it gives way gradually. Now 
with average wrought iron it is found that if the weight 
causing this pull or pressure does not exceed about 
twenty-three tons per square inch of section, then when 
the weight is removed the iron will return to its original 
state ; but if a greater weight be applied, the iron will not 
resume its original shape, but will be permanently de- 
formed. This we express by saying that the limits of 
elasticity of wrought iron is about twenty-three tons to 
the square inch. 

In the process of removing the carbon from cast iron 
we have seen that the metal, which at the beginning of 
the operation is in a fluid state, gradually passes into the 
solid condition in a continuous manner—that is, without 
any abrupt change, so that we cannot fix upon any one 
moment during the operation and say that at that moment 
the iron ceases to be a fluid and becomes a solid. 

If instead of liquid iron we were to take some water, we 
should not be able to discern any such intermediate con- 
dition between the liquid water and the solid ice. 

A substance which, like the iron, during a great part of 
the puddling process is not a solid and yet is not com- 
pletely liquid, is termed a viscous fluid. 

We may obtain a viscous fluid of any desired degree of 
viscosity by mixing bees-wax and oil in different propor- 
tions. In order that we may have a definite conception of 
what is meant by viscosity, we must first have an accurate 
definition of what is meant by a fluid. We may define a 
fluid as a substance which can support a stress or force 
onty when uniform in all directions, except when the 
different parts of the fluid are moving unequally. Now, 
if we fix our attention upon any small portion, we see that 
it must be changing its shape, as otherwise there could 
not be any inequality in the motions of different parts of 
the fluid. 
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The capacity which a fluid has of bearing an inequality 
of stress while such changes are going on, is called viscos- 
ity. Accurately speaking, all fluids are more or less 
viscous, but unless a fluid be capable of supporting un- 
equal stress for a perceptible time it is not called a viscous 
fluid. 

This will be most easily explained by means of an illus- 
tration. Let us take a hard block of asphalt, which at 
first sight we should certainly call a solid, for it is quite 
bard, and so brittle as to fly into pieces on being struck 
with @ hammer. 
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If, however, we place the block in a | 
| be that asphalt is 
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large shallow trough and leave it long enough, we 
shall find that the slight inequality of stress due to 
the weight of the upper portions pressing upon the 
lower will cause it to flow in all directions, until it 
has covered the bottom of the trough to a uniform 
depth, and thus we see that asphalt is not a solid, 
but a viscous 
finid. Next, 
let us repeat 
the experiment 
with some 
treacle by sud- 
denly inverting 
a large vessel 
tilled with that 
substance over 
the middle of 
the trough. We 
shall find that 
after a short 
time, but not 
immediately, 
the treacle will 
attain a level 
surface. 
Finally, let 
us replace the 
treacle by a 
jar of water. 
We shall then 
find that, not 


the waves pro- 
duced, the water 
will attain a level 
surface instantane- 
ously, as far as we 
can judge. 


The conclusions 
which we should 
draw from these 


experiments would 


not a solid, as it 
would appear at 
first sight, but an 
extremely viscous 
fluid ; that treacle 
is a viscous fluid, 
cut that its viscos- 
ity is very much 
less than that of 
asphalt ; and fin- 
ally, that water is a 
non-viscous fluid. 
Bar iron, proper- 
ly hammered and 
rolled, is of a gray 





' color, and has a fibrous texture, but when the amount of 


carbon attains a proportion of about five parts in a 


| tuousand, its structure becomes granular or crystalline, 
| and at the same time it acquires a dead-silvery lustre. 


The hardness of iron increases with the amount of 
carbon, until when the proportion reaches about six 
parts in a thousand it becomes steel. Like wrought iron, 
steel was in early times made directly from the ore, and 
afterward, and down to the present time, by adding the 
requisite amount of carbon to wrought iron by means of a 
process known as cementation, 
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Within the last twenty-five years several methods have ; ten days, according to the purpose for which the steel is 
been devised of making steel directly from cast iron, but | required. 
the best kind of steel, especially that used for fine cutlery, 


In 1856 Mr.—now Sir Henry—Bessemer communicated 
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to the British Association a method which he had dis- 
covered for manufacturing steel directly from cast iron. 
The Bessemer process consists in blowing a powerful 
blast of air throngh the liquid cast iron, Intense heat is 


is still prepared by cementation. In the manufacture of 
steel by the cementation process, a number of wrought 
iron bars are packed in powdered charcoal in fire-brick 
boxes, aud kept at a full red heat for about from seven to | 
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evolved by the oxidation of the silicon, carbon and man- 
ganese contained in the iron, and this heat is found to be 
sufficent to keep the metal in a liquid state during the 
] TOCESS. 

The first experiments were not very successful, as it was 
found impossible to remove the sulphur and phosphorus 
contained in the ordinary impure cast iron, and the first 
success was obtained with Swedish iron, obtained from 
the ore by means of a furnace fed with charcoal, and free 
from these deleterious impurities. It was afterward found 
that the iron obtained from some of the English ores could 
also be used, and enormous quantities of steel are now 
made in England by this process. 

Another difficulty was that it was found to be imprac- 
ticable to stop the operation at the exact moment at 
which the proper stage of decarbonization was reached, so 
that a mass of pastry wrought iron was obtained instead 
of liquid steel. This difficulty was obviated by Mr. 
Mushet, a Scottish ironmaster, who suggested that the 
process should be carried to the point of complete decar- 
bonization, and that a sufficient quantity of ‘‘ spiegel- 
eisen ” (a name adopted from the German for a white cast 
iron containing manganese and a large quantity of carbon) 
should then be added to convert the wrought iron so 
obtained into steel. 

The operation is carried out in an egg-shaped vessel 
called a converter, made of wrought-iron plates, and lined 
with a paste made by grinding up a very infusible silice- 
ous rock known as gannister. 

During the first part of the “ blow,” as it is called, the 
uncombined carbon of the‘cast iron enters into combina- 
tion with the iron, and at the same time a siliceous slag, 
partly derived from the gannister, is formed. A yellow 
flame, edged with blue, now appears at the mouth of the 
converter, and the mass looks as if it were boiling, owing 
to the escape of the carbonic acid formed by the oxida- 
tion of the carbon. During this period the flames become 
more luminous and begin to flicker, 
slag and liquid iron are ejected from the converter to- 
gether with showers of sparks, due to the combustion of 
some of the iron. In a few minutes the escape of gas 
diminishes, the shower of sparks ceases, and then the 
flame suddenly disappears. The blast is now stopped, 
and the fluid spiegel-eisen introduced, after which the 
blast is turned on again for a few seconds, and finally the 
steel is poured out into a ladle, and then into a series of 
molds. 

It is extremely important to stop the blast at exactly 
the right moment, as if stopped a few seconds too late or 
too soon the steel obtained is inferior in quality. Pro- 
fessor Roscoe first suggested in 1863 that the spectroscope 
should be employed to determine the exact moment. It 
is found that this can be most easily determined by the 
disappearance from the spectrum of the flame of some 
absorption-bands due to the presence of manganese, which 
disappears from the molten metal simultaneously with 
carbon. 

In 1878 Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist showed that 

phosphorus may be eliminated in the Bessemer process 
by lining the converter with lime instead of with gannis- 
ter, or even by simply adding lime to the contents of the 
converter. By the utilization of this discovery, the Besse- 
mer process has been successfully applied both in Eng- 
land and Germany to the manufacture of wrought iron 
and steel from very inferior qualities of cast iron. 

The most remarkable property of steel is the extreme 
hardness which it assumes when suddenly cooled from a 
high temperature, which may be most conveniently 
effected by plunging it into water. 


while particles of | 








This treatment, besides hardening the steel, renders it 
extremely brittle and elastic. These effects may be par- 
tially removed by heating this ‘‘ icebrook steel ” to a mod- 
erate temperature, and allowing it to cool gradually, a 
process known as tempering. The higher the temper- 
ature employed for tempering, the softer is the steel ren- 
dered. 

The workman judges as to the required temperature hy 
observing the colors assumed by the surface of the metal 
during the process. These hues are the colors of tin 
plates, due to the various thicknesses of oxide formed 
upon the surface. The hardest temper, used for razors 
and surgical instruments, requires a temperature of about 
446° Fahrenheit, and the tint is a light straw-color. The 
lowest temper, which is employed for large saws and for 
chisels, demands a temperature of about 572° Fahrenheit, 
and the color is a dark-blue. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 


LEATHEROID is a new article which is being made of paper. It 
consists of a number of thicknesses of cotton paper wound one 
upon another over a cylinder. The remarkable qualities of strength 
and adhesion it possesses are derived from a chemical bath, 
through which the paper is drawn on its way to the cylinder. The 
effect of the ceenies bath on the paper is said to be wonderful. 
Leatheroid, for the purposes it now serves, consists of about twenty 
thicknesses of paper; it is shaped upon or around molds, while 
wet, into the form it is to represent, and will hold that form perpe- 
tually when dry. When dried, it is as difficult as raw hide to cut 
with a knife. A eom any has been formed at Kennebunk, Me., for 
the manufacture of this article, and will at once build a large mill 
there for that purpose, This company is making, for introduction 
into the mills, roving cans, boxes, ete., to take the place of tin cans 
and wooden boxes. Cans made from this material are about one- 
fourth the weight of tin cans of equal size; while tin cans are liable 
to get bent, and cans made from leatheroid are entirely free from 
this objection. They have the elasticity of thin steel, and no 
amount of kicking or handling will break them. Orders have 
already been received from several large mills for their roving cans 
and boxes, which are made seamless. This substance is also used, 
toa large extent, for covering pulleys, making one of the smoothest 
and most lasting coverings which can be obtained. 


GERMANY and Russia are both pushing forward experiments in 
flying machines for use in war or otherwise. It appears that the 
direction in which these are working is the only one likely to be 
successful, It ignores the ridiculous inflated gas-bag, which is 
enormous in size, dificult and costly to fill in war, and floats 
a gigantic derelict at the mercy of every current of air, a huge 
mark for the first gunner who can hit and bring it to the ground. 
Baumgarten in Germany and Baronoyski in Russia adopt the 
— of the inclined plane pressed against the air, and thus 
eapable of making some lg at least, to re ulate its own 
course. In the kite the foree that presses the inclined plane is the 
hand of the boy acting through the string. In the sail of the bout 
the resistance of the water to sidelong motion keeps the sail presse:l 
against the wind. In flying machines the pressure is given by an 
engine carried by the machine and acting by means of fans of one 
sort or the other. The difficulty at present is the weight of engine 
and fuel; but with the development of electrical practical know- 
ledge we may fairly expect to see accumulators which will supply 
the maximum of power with the minimum of weight, Then the 
problem of flying in still air will be solved. Whether we shall ever 
be able to ride the storm is another matter. 


Tue utilization of the earth’s internal heat is a subject, says 
Nature, which is attracting the attention of scientific men in Japan 
justnow. Ata recent meeting of the Seismological Society, Mr. Milne 
introduced the subject by drawing the attention of the members 
to the fact that philosophers have told us the whole available energy 
upon the surface of the earth had in some way or other its action 
traceable to the sun. That there was an unlimited supply of energy 
in the interior of the earth was a circumstance which Ht had, he said, 
been overlooked. In speaking of this energy, Mr. Milne first re- 
ferred to that portion of it which crops out upon the surface in 
countries like Japan, Iceland and New Zealand, in the form of hot 
springs, solfataras, voleanoes, ete. He stated that there was an un- 
limited supply of water in hot springs within a radius of 100 miles 
around Tokio, and that the heat of these springs could be converte! 
into an electric current and transmitted to the town. Finally. he 
referred to the possibility of obtaining access to the heat which did 
not crop out in the surface, 

BINOXIDE OF HYDROGEN AS A TorLeT ARTICLE.—When diluted 
with an equal volume of water, the binoxide of hydrogen can be 
used as a cosmetic on tender skin and for a mouth wash, For 
cleansing the teeth, take some prepared chalk and put it on ths 
tooth-brush, then pour the peroxide over it. The result is exce!- 
lent, and it is only necessary to use the peroxide once or twice 
a week to keep the teeth white and free from injurious de jpo-its. 
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For a wash, a little aqua ammonia is added to the diluted binoxide 
of hydrogen shortly before it is used; one or two drops to the 
tablespoonful, not more! Wherever it comes into contact with the 
skin, little bubbles of oxygen will be seen to be given off, while at 
the same time the dead and rough surface of the skin will be 
changed into a white soapy mass. As the binoxide only discovers 
the dead portion, it exposes the fresh and smooth suriace, which 
not being at all injured, soon gets strong and able to resist external 
influences. When used on hair, the hair must first be washed with 
soap, and then with strong alcohol to remove all the grease, then 
moistened with the peroxide and allowed to dry slowly. 


A WEATHER Compass.—It is well known that the barometer of 
itself makes a very poor weather-glass, because of the fact that the 
humidity of the atmosphere and the direction of the wind have to 
be taken into account as well as the barometrical pressure. In the 
weather compass of Professor Klinkerfues, of Gottingen, an attempt 
is made to combine these observations in such a way that the in- 
strument indicates the joint result to be deduced from them, The 
apparatus consists of an aneroid barometer, the needle of which is 
also controlled by a horse-hair hygrometer indicating the degree of 
moisture in the air. The influences of the aneroid and the hygro- 
meter may be either concurrent or counter to each other as deter- 
mining the position of the needle, and forewarning the probable 
weather within the next twelve or twenty-four hours, The direc- 
tion of the wind is also made a factor in the problem by means of a 
disk marked with the prevailing directions in which it blows. The 
device is ingenious, and is stated to yield a high percentage of 
accurate warnings. 

SiGNoR MARTINI obtains diffusion figures thus: A glass vessel 
is filled with two liquids little differing in density, e.g., water and an 
aqueous solution of salt or sugar. They are left at rest for an hour. 
A capillary tube entering the bottom of the vessel is connected by 
caoutchoue tubing with a movable vessel of colored aleohol. When 
the latter enters by the capillary, it rises as a thin spiral thread, 
but on reaching the lighter liquid it spreads into fine tree-shaped 
figures. Figures of umbrella shape are produced, if the heavier 
liquid be used in place of the alcohol, 


HAveE you ever thought how much entertainment might be had 
at home evenings if you could only find some way to use your 
chromo ecards, photographs, scrap pictures, ete., in a magic lantern 
instead of the old familiar stock of glass slides ? It seems almost 
like wishing for the impossible, and yet a cheap instrument has 
been invented for the purpose, called the Polyoplicon, and you can 
learn all about it by inquiring of the Murray Hill Publishing Co., 
129 East 28th St., New York City. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
“Tr T rest, I rust,” isa German proverb. “If I trust, I bust!” 
is the American version, 


Tue difference between a hungry man and a glutton is, one longs 
to eat, and the other eats too long. 


An exchange says that “ Henry Irving, the actor, has two sons 
who will beat him on the stage.” Henry should have them bound 
over to keep the peace, © 

THE best that a country editor whose sweetheart had jilted him 
could ask was, “‘ Why is love like a Scotch-plaid ?” ‘ Because it is 
all stuff, and often crossed.” 


“Wuat will this come to ?” writes a new poet on the margin of 
a sweet thing he sent us about a young man dying for love. ‘“ It 
won't come to anything, young man. It will go, or more properly 
speaking, it has gone, to the waste-basket.” 


ALL ABOUT THE Eye.—What part of the eye is like a rainbow ? 
The iris. What part is like a schoolboy? The pupil. What part 
is like the globe? The ball. What part is like the top of a chest ? 
The lid. What part is like a piece of awhip? The lash. What 
part is like the summit ofa hill? The brow. 


A CONFTRMED bachelor says, “If a young man in a car gives up 
his seat to a pretty young lady, he will be accused of partiality; if 
he gives it up to an ugly old lady, it will be said he does it for effect. 
The average mean plan for him to adopt is to keep the seat him- 
self, and see nothing but the paper he is reading. 


“ MoTHER,” said little Ned one morning, after having fallen out 
of bed, “I think I know why I fell out of bed last night. It was 
because I slept too near where I got in.” Musing a little while, as 
if in doubt whether he had given the right explanation, he added: 
“No, that wasn’t the reason ; it was because I slept too near where I 
fell out.” . 

CONSCTENCE’Ss WHISPER.—It was an Ohio man who, when a ter- 
rible storm began one night, rushed into the house of a neighbor 
and cried out, “ Jones, this is the ending up of earth!” “I’m afraid 
so!” was the reply. ‘And what shall we do?” “ Make our peace 
with Heaven.” The wind blew still stronger, the house began to 
shake, and the excited man exclaimed, “Jones, you lost five 
bushels of wheat last Fall!” “Yes.” “And you have your suspi- 
cions ?” “I have. The man who took my wheat had better own 
up.” “Can you forgive him?” “I can.” ‘ Well——” Here the 
wind suddenly dropped, and, after a look through the window, the 
conscience-stricken man turned and finished. ‘Yes, if ever I 
meet him, I'll advise him to call around,” 





i ys and sorrows, “TI do re- 
you that I said I could eat 


“Yes,” he said to the partner of his 
member the time when I was so fond o 
you; and now I wish I had done it.” 


“ Jones, if burglars should get into your house what would you 
do?” “I'd do whatever they required of me. I've never had my 
own way in that house yet, and it’s too late to begin now 
alas! too late!” 


OnE of the regular exercises at Normal Schools is writing words 
from dictation and giving their meaning. One of the words given 
out was “hazardous,” which the young lady pupil spelled “ haz- 
ardess,” and defined “a female hazard.” 


yes, 


AN unamiable remark is reported as being made by an ex-belle 
concerning a youthful beauty whose grace has become the talk 
of the day. “She reminds me of a comb when she laughs,” said 
the ex-belle. ‘ Wherefore, my dear X 2” “ Because she shows 
all her teeth.” 


BisMARrckK Soup.—Bismarck is always represented in the German 
comic papers with a bald, awful head surmounted by three hairs, 
which will explain the following conversation in a Viennese restau- 
rant: “Hi, waiter—hi! I asked for Julienne, and here you've 
brought me Bismarck soup!” ‘ Bismarck soup, sir! There’s no 
Bismarck soup on the bill, sir!” ‘Of course it is. Don’t you see 
these three hairs on the top of it!” 


THERE was once a lad who swallowed a small leaden bulict. His 
friends were very much alarmed about it. The doctor heard the 
dismal tale with as much unconcern as he would manifest in a 
case of common headache, and wrote the following laconic note to 
the lad’s father: “Sir, don’t alarm yourself. If after three weeks 
the bullet is not removed, give the boy a charge of powder. Yours, 
ete. P.8.—Don't shoot the boy at anybody.” 


Mr. LESTER relates that when he was a boy ten or twelve years 
of age he was one day standing in Market Square with his grand- 
father, when four Irishmen came up, one of whom asked the dis- 
tance to Pawtucket. He was told by the old gentleman that it was 
about four miles. ‘“ Well, faith,” said Pat, in a mock tone of en- 
couragement, to his three tired companions, “ that’s not bad at all— 
only a mile apiece for us.” ‘“ Whom do you want to see in Paw- 
tucket ?” inquired Mr. Lester. “Be jabers,” was the quick reply, 
‘**T want to see myself there the most of anybody.” 


DurtnG a heavy shower, a business-man carrying a very wet 
umbrella entered an hotel to pay a call to some one up-stairs. ‘After 
placing his umbrella where it might drain, he wrote upon a piece 
of paper and pinned to it the words, ‘‘N.B.—This umbrella belongs 
to a man who strikes a two-hundred-and-fifty-pound blow. Back 
in fifteen minutes.” He went his way up-stairs, and, after an 
absence of fifteen minutes, returned to find his umbrella gone, and 
in its place a note reading, “ P.S.—Umbrella taken by a man who 
walks ten miles an hour. Won’t be back at all,” 


A Paris paper tells of the good done by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in that city, A peasant was once 
beating his ass with great fury when a member of the Society 
passed, ‘‘ How now, my friend! Do you strike the companion of 
your labors? That is wrong. Humanity has certain imprescripti- 
ble rights which spread abroad throughout nature. Come, good 
man, you should caress the unhappy creature, for thus much you 
owe him.” “ Yes, sir; yes, sir;” and the peasant stroked the ass’s 
mane, The member passed on, congratulating himself that the 
day was not lost to him, After he had gone a few paces, he turned 
round and saw the peasant, armed with a larger stick than ever, 
beating the ass with great fury, and saying at each stroke, “ Oho, 
you've got friends, have you—you've got friends ?” 


MANY an amusing mistake hasebeen made by people hard of 
hearing. We are told that a certain Dean of Ely was once at 
dinner, when just as the cloth was removed the subject of discourse 
happened to be that of extraordinary mortality among lawyers. 
““We have lost,” said a gentleman, “ not less than seven eminent 
barristers in as many months.” The Dean, who was very deaf, 
rose just at the conclusion of these remarks, and gave the company 
grace: “For this and every other mercy make ug devoutly thank- 
ful.” On another occasion, at a military dinner in Ireland, tho 
following was on the toast-list: “‘May the man who has lost one 
eye in the glorious service of his beloved country never see distress 
with the other.” But the — whose duty it was to read the 
toast accidentally omitted the important word “distress,” which 
7 changed the sentiment, and caused no end of merri- 
ment by the blunder. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Oures Dyspepsia. 


Our GASsTRICINE LOZENGE has intrinsic merit, and is reeom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail. J. N. Heaeman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street. 





“SPLENDID! Came one hundred miles ; would journey five 
hundred in preference to going anywhero else to have same 








operation performed.” This was written by a lady on the scroll 
of Dr. Cotton, in the Cooper Institute, after having six tecth 
extracted, 
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